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Charles Lavern Gunder (Pete) & 


Betty (Duvall) Gunder DEDICATION 


This book is dedicated to the memory of 
Charles Gunder & Betty Gunder, 
Louis Bromfield and the Bromfield Family, 
and all the staff that who shaped and chums Malabar Farm. 
With special thanks to thanks to 
Mansfield/Richland County Public Library, 


Thomas Bachelder, and the Malabar Farm Foundation 


A Sundries Apel 6 By Ron Simon 
: \ Professor seeks 
Bromfield data 


VU eines tn ecsnt is men ey 


something that will re-establish his name in literary cir- 

cles and move him back into the Big Time. 
Professor Ivan Scott is the man who intends to write that book. 
Scott, whose field is French history, is retired. He teaches a 
single quarter at the University of Toledo to keep his hand in, 
\ October 1, 1991 He actually lives on a farm near Fort = 
: Riley in north central Minnesota. Where he | 
is at this moment, neither his wife nor the 
staff at the University of Toledo are sure. 


Mr. Ivan Scott 


sity one day and with his wife another. She 
Dept. of History Mrs : 
P ; said Mrs. Scott eeps = 
University of Toledo okies hase calling, and sgoner SIMON | 


, Ohio 43605 | 
Toledo Mrs. Celley said Scott is a top-notch researcher and a published 
author in the field of French medieva | history. Now on the Brom- 


tt, : 
Dear Professor Sco ele he fs srt e y.N th 
Sometime ago we read an article in the Mansfield News oe Fontaine and Eric Sevareid i eights knee 
Journal in April that your are writing a biography on the lalte a greatest days. ; 
Louis Bromfield. ri — serious about this,” she said. 
biches ley did not know where the peripatetic professor could 
My husband forked on the dairy farm from 1938 to 1943 aes Ps sound lst week. She just puts his mall ina box and wats fr 
ked closely with Max Drake the farm manager. He save . : 
tie. arteckes from the papers and we now have them in a large . So old her Professor Scott had dropped in at the News 4 1 
surprised ; our Bromfield files. She wasn’t terribl 
scrapbook. : recently Se key e =. Sh mi 
y has an interest in Mr. Bromfield somewhere, and why not Mansfield : 


Our son in New York + 


and the farm. He is trying 
and thus the reason for the ecrapbook. 


to collect all Bromfield's books 
He lives in New York; bisut | [2 Sad his first interest in Bromfield was sparked many years 


the book is here in Mansfield. ; Bromfield’s short ories. “| ee 
like to see the wouldn't bother to write back, but Bromfield did. He 
If you are in our area sometime and would e to | invited me to Malabar," Scott said 


d, please feel free Seat Ries 2 
scrapbook or would like to talk to my husban ait ni aie a 
to Sete in at 490 N. Lexington Springma1l Road, Mansfieldk Oheo. \ got in the way. He oe ord Wer Hand other things 


Now I would like to ask a favor of you. Do you have any Was a man out of the 


extra Bromfield's books or would know where we could get some of “There have been ot aes 
; Ks. ~, a a Pulitzer Prize, was widely read ae 
the hard to find books soaps non wi Sega i 
Scott said one of the most asked Bromfield’ 
@incerely, wat, "When does Louis haveline otra ield’s day 


Betty Gunder volume of work, there is a common belief pines ayiiiarethet 

time. 

490 N. Lexington Springmill Rd. nk, 
looked deeper. Bromfield, if anything, loved rewriting. 


Mansfield, Ohio 44906 R ace 
: work. 
Ph. 419-529-2400 oP gc y authors detest as hard, nasty = 


= field has a new date with a biography. 
Scott may be reached in care of the Department of History, 
University of Toledo, Toledo 43605. Louise Celley will take it from 


FORWARD 


This scrapbook contains a collection of photos and articles related to Louis Bromfield, Malabar Farm, 
and my father, Charles Laverne Gunder, AKA ‘Pete.’ Pete Gunder was one of the original farm hands 
brought to Malabar in 1939 by Max Drake, the first Farm Manager. During his time at Malabar, Pete was 
. part of the fabric of the farm as both a hand and an Assistant Manager. He was involved in the 
community and met his future wife, Betty (Duvall) Gunder, at a local dance. The farm was central to 
Pete’s life until he left in 1942 to serve in WWII. Just as Malabar Farm is important to the Mansfield area, 
it is also a huge part of our family’s life through four generations. 


This collection was gathered by both Pete and Betty Gunder over the years. Betty then compiled the 
material into this wallpaper sample book, mainly because its size could accommodate large newspaper 
articles. She assembled the articles mostly in chronological order, though some seem to have been 
added as they were received. 


| inherited this scrapbook and a box of loose, related articles on my mother’s death, as part of a larger 
collection of family-related scrapbooks. | added some loose articles to the end of the book and inserted 
others into a few blank pages, as well as adding some family photos of the farm. 


My hope is that this collection will give some insight into how Malabar Farm was birthed and grew 
through the years, and what it was like to work and live there in the early years. 


Greg Gunder, October 2024 
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Louis Bromfield, Rex & 
Charles ‘Pete’ Gunder on tractor 
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Mr. B Sitting on Picnic Table with Family 
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George Hawkins, secretary - Louis Bromfield 
Rex & Prince - Boxers, Regina - Retriever 


Mr. B on the rocks 
east of the big house. 
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Max Drake, Mr. B on favorite riding horses 
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Original Wet Stone by Old House 
Mt. Jeez in the background 


Post Card that was included in a Letter to 
Charles Gunder - given to Betty Gunder 
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Sheep Pasture east of the house 7 


Verne at Louis Bromfield’s Farm 


Before he went into Service in WWII 
tion — Ulazceu ruusi 


By GEORGE DAVIS 4 

Ee BROMFIELD, ‘distinguished novelist, launches 
his newest play tonight at Mansfield, his home town, 
where once he haunted’ the Mansfield Opera House to see 


shows starring Lillian Russell, Richard Bennett, Mrs. Pat th Hill Border 
Campbell. 


2) 
The long-legged youngster missed ino performances at this 12-E Wa In ut 
one-night stand. Nearly always he managed to get a seat in 


the fir ¥; Sometimes sold apples from the family farm to / } //), (142. 70 cm.) 


bu i 7 

we fs) ‘fascinated him. He 
theeome a writer, never 
imagined a first performance of one 
of his plays would be in Mansfield. . 

Mrs. Helen Bacon, director of the 
Mansfield Community Players, askedp 
him to suggest a play for this = 
son. He offered her a yet unpro- 
duced comedy he had written with 
his secretary, George Hawkins. 

All he asked for it was that the 
cast include his stage-struck assis- 
tant. farm-manager, Laverne Gun- 
der, more often called Pete, and that 
the Community Players give one 
performance at Lucas, a tiny village 
near the Bromfield farm. This 
performance, following two at Mans- 
field, will be for the Lucas Farmers 
Institute. 


First Time on Stage." _ i 
Mr, Bromfield proposed an actress 
\for the cast. She is Mus. Rhea 
Bauer, wife. of Leslie Bauer, carpen- 
ter at the Bromfield farm whi¢h is 
named Malabar. She never was on 
a stage. But she seems. a natural 


8 cm.) 


their play for audiences on’ Broad-| children from England, and play- 
way. Much of the dialog is joint, | mates from a private institution of 
. The authors discreetly cut out many }learning called The Country Day 
“jines for the production ‘in Mans- | School. (The youngsters were roller 
field. Not that audiences there| skating to music of a phonograph 
would be different from audiences in | record.) ; 
Cleveland. Plenty of . white-ties-| Mr. Bronifield’s crescent desk in 
and-tails were included in the black- | another office room he now is«fur- 
tie crowd at a club dinner-dance nishing is as big as one meant to, 
Saturday night at Mansfield. seat nearly a dozen newspaper copy 
The piay-writing Louis Bromfield| readers. He says he never had a 
and George Hawkins, done down by|desk big enough. His new one is 
final rehearsals, came to Cleveland | perhaps the largest one-man desk in 
to relax f rigors of play produc-| the United States: 


ause ' at. Mansfield. ES ie ae 
leit She tation Te ; Bg ea a : they assisted In directing the; Has a Huge Desk — 
. Dressler. # 


Play. “Assisting,” they jared Pete Gunder, the. farm-hand, 


Mansfield’ is more a show town sisting.”) § (9; ut 


Bea waiter in the play, was feeding live- 

than you might’ suppose. “Press cami the next after-| stock in the cow-barn. Dan Rese, 
Not only was it a regular one- noon, was fol winding country | electrician, with a bit in the play, 
night ‘stand. jeld is the roads out of Mansfield to locate) was there, too, Mrs. Bauer, who 


native town of e author of a 
once celebrated melodrama about a 
Civil War drummer boy captured by 
| Confederates at the battle of Shiioh, 
Mansfield amateurs presented this 
Play annually in the Opera House 
long after it disappeared from other 
Stages throughout the United States. 


actors and actresses on their farms|looks like Marie Dressler, lives a 
near several small villages, one of|mile or two away. She was found 
them Washington Corners, Mr.|at the American Legion Club in 
Bromfield was back at, Lucas. His | Mansfield. : ‘ 
big, wide-spreading house there is| In the play she is’ ‘a former 
white with green roof and shutters. | trapeze acrobat who carries a poodle 
So are the barns, and the houses of | and a pint of rye. She has promised 


employees of Malabar. not to interrupt the first-night per- 
Mansfield Players have flourished ae. Mr, Bromfield, surrounded by | formance to take a bow, no matter 
longer than a dozen years. But three jealous house dogs, a Golden| how much a 


they never presented such a comedy | Busy. Bee lunch room sell their busi-,;Ruland Isaly of the Isaly chain of; Labrador and two Boxers, was look-| her first en 

as the new one by Louis Bromfield|ness to join the actors whose next|dairy stores, is in the cast. Among) ing at a new sheet of copy presented| fan mail. 

saw ee la, O. ‘others ave two Mansfield reporters, | to him by Mr. Hawkins. | -who Bent 6. 
ja : 


: 
: 


Their “play is about small-time Mrs. Joy Berno, wife of an adver-|a school instructor, and a Mansfield| ‘This was in a work-room panelled | Baue 
vaudeville actors. The troupe was|tising man, and Mrs. Corinne| police officer, George Blecker.: with cypress. sere glans eer a of 
nearly stranded at Bucyrus, O., and |Schettler, wife of a Mansfield law-| Mr. Bromfield, with Mr. Hawkins| basement was eh ng as 
‘wo  stage-sttuck girls who run the|yer, piay the lunch-room  girls.who long was with Ziegfeld, wrote field children with 

he eee <= 


a 


Pate. 


leveland 


we 
> 
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It was a big night last night 
at John Simpsén auditorium 
when the Mansfield ‘Community 
Players presented “Here Today, 


tween-the secondand third acts. 
2—The ‘two. authors, Louis 
Bromfield (left) and George 
Hawkins, were so interested in 


the staging of their play that 
they did everything from help 
direct to carry props. 3—Helen 
Bacon, director of the Players, 


Gone Tomorrow.” No. 1.—Mrs, 
Jack Berno as Pearl, and Ruh- 
dJand Isaly as the Bucyrus rail- | 
id roader, discussed the play be- | 


First Nighters Get ‘Kick’ 
Out of Bromfield ’s Play 


Agree Production Was Entertaining and That Players 
Did a Good Job; Second Performance on Tonight. 


It was a foregone conclusion that a Mansfield audience would 
respond enthusiastically to the premiere of the Bromfield-Hawkins 
play which was held last night at John Simpson auditorium, first 
because Mansfield takes a personal pride in the works of its distin- 


guished son, and second, because the city is proud of its Community 
Players. 43 


But eliminating these two fac-' 
tors “Here Today, Gone Tomor- 
row” as given by the Players last | 
night, Was a success because it is | 
an entertaining play and was very 
well done. 

The audience of “first nighters” | 
got a tremendous kick out of the 
event which was an unusual one 
jin theatrical annals—the first pre- 
sentation of a play by a famous 
author, done entirely by amateurs. 
The. auditorium entrance was 
flood-lighted, camera flash bulbs 
Were popping throughout the play 
from all parts of the theater and 
there was an air of excited expec- 
taney over the place. Between) 
acts, theater critics “from more 
than a dozen newspapers and mag- 
azines gathered in the foyer to 
discuss the play. 

_The auditorium was packed Jast 
night, with a number of persons 


(Continued on Page 2, Col. 1) ~ a1 ist Up Page T 
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school; young Ruhland Isaly of the 
ice cream Isalys, and many, many 
others. 


4 


M 
Pr 


At Premiere of 
‘Here Today, 
+ Gone Tomorrow * 


| 


| 


heaved a tired sigh of, relief 


ess 


yf 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1940 


last night after the final cur- } 
tain call, for it marked “finis” 
to six weeks of hard work. 4— 
Herb Slough, who was a hit as 


her new song on-her old friends. 
At the extreme left is Dick 
Olin who did a swell “bit” as 
Solomon, with Corinne Schett- 


} 


jory emoting all over the place, 
Mrs. Berno is seated at the 
right. 6—A hit of the show was 
Rhea Bauer, who made her first 


Sam Burton, gets his‘make-up | ler next 
from the capable hands of Mrs. 
Henry Huston. 5—Marjory, the 
plump vaudevillian, holds the 
center of the stage as she forces 


silent but 


At The Community Play Last 
Night: Harvey Bailey disturbed | 
over the finding of a ladies gold 
watch in the lobby. . . . Gil 
Baird and Bob Richards having 
the time of their lives—as they 
always do when working with en-| 
tertainment. Amy Carpen- 
ter Douglas looking very gorgeous 
in a black dinner gown... . 
News men scrambling around for 
typewriters after the play to get 
their stories on the wire or in the 
mail before the deadline. 
William C. Shrout, cameraman | 
for LIFE magazine, surprisingly 
young and personable. . . . Clay- 
ton Fritchey, Cleveland news! 
man who once spent a week in 
Mansfield covering a’ murder 
trial. . Mrs. Herman Balyeat 
in dinner dress that made even 
the male members of the audience | 


exclaim. George Hawkins’ | 
mother, who looks as mothers 
should look, came in from New 


| York for the play. 


ra 


oa 


At the table is 
Sadie; the 


him. 
Alice Partello 
(Gerald Van Arnam) at the 
piano, and Mabel Ward as Mar- 


stage appearance as Aunt Min, 
showing Bromfield the corsage 
sent her by the American Les 
| gion auxiliary of which she is 
a member. f 


Herman 


Part of the business of play-| 
acting even among amateurs. is | 
to “cover up” when a player | 
misses a line, or a bit of stage) 
business fails to work out cor- | 
rectly. But seldom does an actor | 
meet such situations with greater 
aplomb than Joy Berno showed 
at the Bromfield premiere last 
night when a cupboard door re 
fused to open. She was trying} 
to get a towel to dry the fuzzy 
coat of “Whiskers,” wire-haired 
terrier used in the play. When 
all three cupboard doors jammed, 
Mrs. Berno turned away with the 
remark: “Well, I can’t get a 
towel. You'll just have to let 
him drip.” Author Bromfield 
liked the “recovery” so well he’s 
making it a regular part of the 
play for future performances. 


~~ 
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\e uN 
leveland Press 


Pictured at the upper left is Louis 
Bromfield, right, checking the script 
of tonight’s play with George Haw- 
kins, co-author. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3. 1940 


Also shown are characters in the play 
to be presented at Mansfield. Cen- 
ter shows Mrs. Leslie Bauer, wife 
of Bromfield’s carpenter. At the 
right is Mrs. Joy Berno, advertising 
man’s wife, scanning a_ theatrical 
magazine. Lower left shows La- 
verne “Pete” Gunder, assistant farm 

manager turned actor. 


“SS Bromfield Play Is Premiered 
yi ~ With Enthusiasm at Mansfield : 
: “Here Today’ Is Breezy Comedy—Wie of the Play- 


__ wright’s Carpenter Brings House Down 
By WINSOR FRENCH, Drama Critic, The Cleveland Press | 
MANSFIELD, 0., Dec. 4—The John Simpson High School, lighted } 
“* up as if for a Hollywood flag raising, was the scene last night 
the world premiere of “Here Today, Gone Tomorrow,” the new 
8 Bromfield-George Hawkins play. : 
e working press rolled into-—~—— : 
from all over the - state, |covers that history is about to re- \ 


_ Met idwyn-Mayer sent a tal-|peat itself, 
, Fe Maestine had one} There is your story, and if it) 
its crack photographers and sounds slight please be informed |~ 
ifield society, needless to say,/that Mr. Bromfield and Mr.{0 
out to the last Labrador/Hawkins have surrounded it with EN 


hiethy 


ual applaud the ‘home-town' flattering, sophisticated and some-| he 
« boy” ete ood: times very risque dialog. It has| 
Sa ip any number of hilarious  situa- 


N " tions, especially when Aunt Min 
: lay, it is a light and)2"¢ her daughter, Beulah, who 
ttle comedy about one also has a very deep. and lasting 
pp—waitress in a affection for the bottle, get to-|' 
ery, who sudden- gether over a few drinks and de- 
‘she wants to be anjcide, if life can’t be a bed of 
hanges her name to Jean |'OSeS: it might as well be a bed 
‘and with her hara.-/°f minks, Sequins and Hollywood | 
aunt and cousin in tow, |PTemieres. 
ing right up the ladder|- eer 
ee starry, Olympian| The Cast 
ws 2 T was played here last evening | 
is oiigaieied coe I by a cast, that if hardly profes- 
“work Se atemortky \. whe sional, was certainly enthusiastic, 
esa Te. ate 4 : The star of the occasion, unques- 
aptodneg hes we tionably, was Rhea Bauer, aa 


‘ played Aunt Min and who in pri- 
ge of a deal trainer! vate life is married to Louis ‘pho: 
oo ae le scenery chewer. | fieid’g carpenter. She played to the 

Plane ct ele Gals-|hilt, too. The audience roared with | 
t i Y every lapplause every time ‘she appeared | 
oat nes his path, jon stage and Mrs. Bauer took it all | 
mbard finally wishes thatjin her stride, looking for all the | 
© were Schmidlapp again |world like the late Marie Dressler. 
Potnally does: decide'to: re-|" Some mention should also be | 
mom the screen and marty |made of Laverne Gunder, one of the | 
witul Homer Appleby. Hard-ipromfield farmhands. who appears | 
Aunt.Min, however, haSlas a hotel waiter, plays his ‘scene | 
Pas, and Miss Jean Lom-las if he had been on the stage all | 
very” Much against her/his lifé and stops the show. But | 
p returns to Hollywood, they were all good, Herbert Slough, 
Course, she quickly dis-|who gells insurance: Miss Angeline 
_ |Shaneff, the headmistress of Mans- 
field's most exclusive private 
school; young Ruhland Isaly of the 
ice cream Isalys, and many, many 
others. 
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ou Bromfield, Now There's a Man 


Who Writes and Farms as Well 


_ THE COLUMBUS CITIZEN 


Dec.3 YfyO AT 
JahnsimPsan, Je fy. 


Louis Bromfield Provides 
Play For “‘World Premiere” 


By A. S. KANY 
It isn’t every city that can boast of a real live author of world 
renown. When it is so fortunate and that author agrees to let the old 
home town stage a “world premiere” of a new play from his pen, you 
ean't blame the loyal citizenry from handling the affair in royal style. 
‘That's what happened in Mansfield Tuesday night when — Today, 
” by Louis Bromfield, the well-known novelis ho 
iy Hollywood scenarist, and his co-worker, George Haw- 
kins, made its bow through the agency of the Mansfield Community , 


By KATHERINE SATER i 


Bromfield. There is a maf? Tall, 
energetic, a farmer by day and a 
writer by night, Bromfield has 
roots buried deep in the soil of 
northern Ohio. He is restless. His 
travels have taken him away from 
America but his children have 
brought him back. For 11 years he 
lived at Senlis, France. He planned 
to return to Ohio in 1940 so that 
his children might have an Amer- 
ican education 


In Richland County, southeast of 
Mansfield, he has settled and is 
building a farm home for his wife 
and himself, his children and—he 
hopes—his grandchildren. He has 
known the valley from childhood 
and has loved it. His father’s land 
is too close to the city to suit a 
son that wants open fields and lots 
of stock. 

For 18 months Louis Bromfield 
has been studying and planning. 
He has 600 acres with which to 


so many or less stereo-| age 
e premiers, it was a dis-| is his charming wife....The pair 
Syee part of a stage | have three daughters, ranging in © = 
Play opening, espeefally in such a} age from 8 to 14, and they have = 
case as this one where: community| taken in “for the duration” a very) += 
spirit made itself so manifest. The | cultured English woman refugee | Jj 
'fun everyone in the cast had in|and her two daughters. What a'— 


playing his or her part and the) 
commingling of townsfolk and visi- | 
tors during the performance and | 
socially afterwards were mpen- | 
sation enough for Mr. Bromfield, 
even if his play never reawhes 
Broadway. 

The Community Players is «mn 
entirely local amateur group giv- 


household that must be, with five 
youngsters around, to hear the 
Bromfields tell about it. 
Daytonians will get a chance one} 
of these days to meet Mr. Brom- 
field, for he has promised Paul 
Williams, of- the chamber of com- 
merce that he will come down for}. 


ing three plays annually. Some*/a taik. About what? “Anything 


time ago they asked Mr. Bromfield | you want me to talk about,” was 


E 


(he is the author, you must know,; his easy reply. 


of “The Rains Came” and other 
best-sellers and lives on his Mala- 
bar Farm near Mansfield) if he 
could furnish them a play and this 
was the result, dug up from a 
trunk where it had reposed since 
he and Hawkins had written it in 
France five or six years ago. 
Briefly, it told the story of 
troupe of shoddy vaudeville “‘art- 
ists” in the year 1912 who induced 
@ young stage aspirant to invest 
the money. she had received from 
sale of her Busy Bee restaurant in 
the troupe. Im time she rose to 
the height of Hollwood’s sweet- 
heart and had to keep on going in 
the land of make-believe for “her | 
public” when everything in her) 
personal life resented such action. 
The leading lady was a charm- 
ing young housewife, the leading 
man a toolmaker and others were 
drawn from all sorts of occupa- 
tions for six weeks of strenyous 
rehearsals. That will give you 
some idea of the cast. But don’t 
vet the idea they weren’t good, for 
Helen*Bacon gave them fine train- 


to the pr . 

“We made our initial acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Bromfield, a long, 
lanky fellow with easy-going ways 
‘who wouldn’t be anyone’s concept- 
tion of an author of best-sellers. 
‘He agreed with us that his “Rains 
|/Came” missed fire on the screen 
i up the mood and atmos- 
phere of the novel and said it 


nm, as well as mak- 
back and forth to Holly- 
for scenario work, But he’s 
letting down on the lat- 
and hopes to get away from 
it entirely. 


As interesting as Mr. Bromfield 
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work, acres of 
streams and valleys. 
house is almost ready. The work- 
men are doing the last .of the paint- 
ing, papering. 


a its completion. 


ADMIRER OF JEFFERSON 

Louis Bromfield is a Jeffersonian 
Democrat. He admires the great 
man so much that he is placing a 
bust of the late President in a 
staircase niche and has used some 
of Monticello’s ideas in the build- 
ing of his own room. Where Jef- 
ferson had to level the top of a 
hill and hew down trees and clear 
a place, Bromfield had only to se- 
lect a spot he knew where a house 
would command a view of rounded 
Ohio hills and woods. 

The owner of Malabar Farm is 
romantic. He intends to surround 
his house with sweet-smelling lilacs 
and cover the nearest hillside with 
white dogwood and redbud . . 
10,000 piants he has already put in 
with his own hands. Laurel and 
rhododendrons will make the rocky 
Slopes rich with color in the spring. 

The farm means a tremendous 
lot to Bromfield now while plans 
for it are being made. He likes his 
big barn with its painted portraits 
of cattle on the side. Most of all, 
he loves his freshly painted white 
house with its white iron grapevine 


rolling hills and 
Now the 


December, will see 


French. A double staircase will be 
carpeted in red, Light .clean colors 
are used. everywhere and. light 
streams in from two directions. 
The windows are cut so low that 
even when one sits in a chair or 


-|lies in bed one can see the fields. 


The marble niantelpieces came 
from New Orleans, but are actually 
French. Bromfield had potted 


many plants and brought them in- 


doors for the winter. : 


Going outside we sat on the stone 
setps in the warm fall sunshine and 
looked at the hills over the top 
branches of the Balm in Gilead 
trees. He talked fast about the 
Government and Ohio, the people 


trim on the porch, its sandstone | he knows, the two tan boxers who 


chimney. Its flagstone steps be- 
longed to a mill that once was on 
the.place. The house stretches out 
and takes its place in the land- 


scape 
Inside the feeling is strongly 


were never very far from his 
heels. 
He is a Roosevelt man, and, be- 


fore. the election, made speeches 


for him in the neighboring towns. 
He approves of what the President 


Louis Bromfield 


| Drake, OSU ’30, have many ideas 


has done for the farmer, the loans 
he had made, and money that had 
been spent for crop control. The 
Government had helped him survey 
the land and had suggested erosion 
ditches and good fertilizers. This 
aid was necessary, Bromfield felt. 

“America is being regulated for 
the first time and it rebels,” he 
Said. ‘Too many people have gam- 
bled in the past. Now they have 
to plan. 
FLOODED ACRES 

“This farm will soon have sev- 
eral acres flooded. This is another 
Government project. The dam near 
here is really the first of the Musk- 
ingum Valley flood control , 
Newville, which you drove ‘ano 
will be under water. The will 
be beautiful. In 10 years the dam 
will have turbines and this area 
will have its own utilities.” 

Bromfield talked about the value 
of the 4H clubs, and the good they 
have done in keeping boys on the 

the 


farm. “America.” he < 1 
just beginning to appreciate 
country. Ohio is one of the most 
beautiful of the states. Its back- 
ground is tremendous.” 

Bromfield and his partner, Max 


for their farm, They intend to 
make it go. “Drake: used to be 
with the Farm Bureau. He knows 
how to buy and how to market 
.” continued Bromfield. “We 
want the fields to have a cover 
crop in winter-rye or wheat or al- 
falfa. Everything must be planted.” 
FARMER BLOOD 

The author says he has a 
been part farmer. It is in 
blood. His ee See, 
uncle built the fi 0c 
Coulter not far from Sitoneta- 
His direct ancestors worked the} 
land and made it pay. 

“The farmers around sa 
intelligent. They want to do the 
best for themselves and their 
farms. Even the slow ones want 
to learn. I have sangre 3 more 
co-operation between farmer 
in this area. We can do better 
with prices by working together. 
I raise leghorn chickens which lay 
an egg with a double yolk and I 
get thirty-seven cents a dozen for 
the eggs.” 

He is so intensely interested in- 
his farm that books seemed some- 
However, when 


/ 


novel “Storm Over lana,” 
which is about tw is blong, he 
began to talk faster and a 


This book gives 
take a dig at New En wl 
he dislikes anyway for its I a 

In his dining room he has 
six stars surround the eagle. The 
missing states are Vermont and 
Maine. 
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Pete Gunder feeding cattle 
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Max with Ellen 
Drake 1941 


Max and Pete working 
in the fields. 


Pete and Max combining 
grain in 1941 
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Mildred Brown & Charles (Pete) Gunder 


Mildred Brown, Jack McGuggin, David Drake 
Charles (Pete) Gunder 
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Max Drake holding Ellen & Pete Gunder 
Marion & Ellen Drake 


(1941) - Ken Simmon, Philles, Marion Drake, 
a _ Pete Gunder, & Mildred Brown 
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Beat REED Ser A wes be pated woods from hs kis bed ot Malaber 
=X on Mie toe 1940, seven years after he completed “The Farm.” 
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FAMOUS MALABAR: RESIDENTS pishied layout of Malabar Fav woul be complete without! 
including one of the late George Hawkins, for many years gitar ee Secretary, and three of the } # 
famous ‘‘Malabar Degs.” Hawkins and Bromfield were inseparable companions for many years before \ 
the former’s death. The dogs, who should be easily recognized 


by early visitors to the famed farm, are 
Rex and Prince, the boxers, and R3gina, a Golden Retriever. 


Ellen Bromfield and three of her friends 0 the 
country day school, Left to right, Susan Stoodt, 
| Ellen, Franny Draffan and Sigrid Meisse. 
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Price $3.00 


‘Pleasant Valley 
By Louis Bromfield | 5 
Drawings by Kate Lord 4 


Pleasant Valley is largely the story 
‘of one man’s lifelong experience 
with the good earth and in particu- 
lar the story of his life on a big farm 
in the hill country of Ohio. 

When Louis Bromfield returned 
to America after fifteen years in 
France, he rediscovered Pleasant 
Valley, Ohio, and his conviction 
was sustained that there could be 
no national greatness which is not 
based on the land and the prosper- 
ity of those who live upon it. In this 


_ is his own record of the merger and 
» restoration of four farms which had 
been partly destroyed by the greedy 
‘ and reckless traditions of American 
farming. 
. There is much practical experi- 
ence in the book concerning agri- 
culture, stock breeding, the conser- 
vation of natural resources. And 
there are unforgettable descriptions 
of Bromfield’s animal friends who 
share with him the unique comrade- 
ship of “Malabar’—the horses, the 
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belief, he bought land and this book- 
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Hope Bromfield changed from schoo 


Anne Wheatley and Mary Horst (center). 
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goats, the Boxer dogs, Blondy the ’/ 
big Angus bull, Haile Selassie the es 
Caracul ram and all the others ~; 


whose sharply individual personali- 
ties contribute much to the pleasure 
and the work of the farm. 

It is the record, too, of the legends 


is 
and London to Mansfield’s. With Hope (right) are ; 


pa i 
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ng pool were marshes when the novel- 


of this Valley—of Johnny Appleseed » 


who has become a kind of St. Fran- 


cis of Assisi in the Ohio-Indiana / 


countryside, of Phoebe Wise who 
killed a suitor by firing through a 
door and stayed unmarried for the 


1\ s= 


murdered her whole family through 
~ frustrated love, of Walter Oakes 
\ who came to identify his ninety 
~ acres with the dead wife he could 

never forget. 
' Written in a simple and at the 

same time affecting and perceptive 
= style, Pleasant Valley reveals Louis 
, Bromfield at his best—telling the 
A universal unpretentious story of the 
‘land and people that are closest to 
= him. 


BUY BONDS! 


Make guns! Raise food! Make 

): planes! All this is important to the 
4 men who are doing the tough fight- 
ing. But most of all buy bonds to 
~ back them up, to win the war, to 
_. make certain of peace for their chil- 
dren, This is your country and mine. 


~ We are all partners in it. 
No. 5818 


rest of her life, of Ceely Rose who 4 
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Robert Smith (left) is the son of an employee at Malabar. David 
Drake is the son of the farm manager. 
playmates, - 


Author of “The Rains Came” 


LOUIS BROMFIELD 
NIGHT IN BOMBAY 


Bagdad in its heyday was no more absurd 
and mixed-up and fascinating than Bombay 
when Carol and Bill and Stitch and the Baro- 
ness and Merrill came in from the four corners 
of the earth, meeting there as if the meeting 
were a rendezvous written in the stars. One 
of Bromfield’s richest, most exciting novels! 


Night in Bombay—$2.50 
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The boys are good friends and 


GUEST PROGRAM 


WORLD A 20TH CENTURY-FOX 
PICTURE STARRING 
PREMIERE pe: 
LOUIS Y 
BROMFIELD’S TYRONE POWER 
a GEORGE BRENT 
THE RAINS REN 
CAME” ot Thee 


Warner's O LH lO Theatre 


Friday Evening, September Eighth 
at 8:30 p. m. 
NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-NINE 
A 


REGULAR PERFORMANCES 
Start Saturday, September Ninth 


E live in Ohio, halfway between Columbus and 

Cleveland, twelve miles from the nearest town, 
Mansfield, and six miles from the nearest village, Lucas. 
| It is a rolling country among glacial hills, and looking 
a over it, or driving through it, we are reminded at times 
of Gloucestershire or Central Austria and in certain 
places of parts of Burgundy, only the scale is grander 
and more open. 

It is a rich and fertile country, and the hills are 
covered with woodland, the valleys dotted by lakes 
and springs, and lined by rivers and streams. It is my 
husband’s country where he was born, and where four 
generations of his ancestors lived before him. There is 
a tiny village near us named for a brother of his 
great-grandfather, who built the first blockhouse in 
the county in the years of the French Revolution. 

For years we had a much smaller place in Senlis, 
x thirty miles from Paris, far enough away not to be in 
the suburbs. This is important to the whole family, 


hy 


j 


h R », ™ including the dogs. Four days before “The Peace” of 
--\\/ Munich, when we thought the war was upon us, we 
Pie decided that a country place, thirty miles north of 
Fi ts Paris, and in the direction of the frontier, was no 


| longér a healthy spot for a family of three children, 
| Lom, so I brought them back to America for good, and 
| out to Ohio. 

We had always planned to come home, in any 
case. The war had only sent us back a year sooner 
than we expected. It was just a year and a half later 
that our place in France was seized, and today stands 
in a ruined garden, the roof shattered by shells, the 
windows blown out, everything useful that we had 
left there taken over by the Germans after the Senegalese 


« 
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{ LOUIS BROMFIELD (opposite). This famous author 
now runs his life on the double track of writing and farming. 
He has just done the movie script of Hemingway’s “For 
Whom the Bell Tolls,” and has written a new novel, “Wild 
Is the River,” which will be published this autumn, In 


y between, with his wife, Mary Bromfield, he brings up 
Wy three daughters, farms earnestly, entertains his neighbours 
, y, and a cross-section of the country’s gay and brilliant minds 


|X) 
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Malabar Farm in Pleasant Valley— 
hard working and experimental— 
the happy native base now 

of a writer who loves farming 


had done their job of plundering it. It was a happy place, 
and people came there from all over the world, in those 
last days in Europe; and, in spite of the foreboding in 
all of us, it was truly fun. 

Its loss would have hurt us much more, if it 
had not been for the new adventure of Malabar Farm. 
All of us plunged ourselves into the creation of a 
new world, as personal, as happy as the old one had 
been—and we forgot a little the charm and happiness 
of the Presbytére St. Etienne which had been destroyed, 
probably forever. Malabar Farm lies in Pleasant Valley, 
and the name of the valley, given by the earliev settlers, 
is exactly right for it. I remember the day my husband 
drove me over to Richland County from Oberla. 


T was a snowy day—the very day after his arrival 
from Europe. “I want to go to Pleasant Valley,” 
he said. He had camped and fished there as a boy, but 
he had not seen it for twenty-five years. We came upon 
it toward evening when the lights were just beginning 
to show in the farmhouse windows. As we looked 
across the valley, we saw a farm with buildings half- 
way up a hill, just under a ledge of sandstone cov- 
ered with trees. We stopped the car, and he said: 
“That’s the place—it’s just as I remember it,” and I 
saw what he meant. 

In the snow of that winter afternoon, there was 
about the place a sense of well-being, and of snugness. 
You could see that the view from the house would be 
lovely—not of wild and overpowering beauty—but a 
view ‘cross the fields and the hills, with a creek wan- 
dering through the pastures, and among the tall and 
pretty trees. The place was not for sale, and it took 
some urging and waiting, and we paid for it more than 
the ordinary farm price standard, but we have a rule 
in the family, or maybe just a feeling, that we would 
rather pay more for what we want than take as a gift 
something we do not want, (Continued on page 114) 
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When the spring came, and the snows melted, it was even 


©-ce better than we had imagined, for the woods were full of wild- 


A flowers, trillium and spring beauties, and bloodroot, and dog- 
tooth violets, and the swamps and marshes were yellow with 
marsh marigold; and there were acres upon acres of good land. 


Then came the matter of the house. Using the old house 


as a base, we set about planning a big Ohio farmhouse. The 
North of Ohio was the Western Reserve, and the Firelands, and 
was settled by people from Connecticut and Massachusetts; and 
the South, by people from Virginia, who brought with them the 


y architectural taste of their time and homelands. Through most 
PA, 
ve 
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of Ohio runs the mark of the Thomas Jefferson Greek Revival. 


0 we asked Louis Lamoreux, an architect of great knowledge 
ee and taste, who also by great good luck wanted to build the 
house we wanted, to help us. I. T. Fary of the Cleveland Museum, 
who is an authority on Ohio and Thomas Jefferson architecture, 


De eave us all sorts of advice and pointers, and the plans grew. 
eit Eventually, the outside of the house became a kind of 
re museum of Ohio architectural detail. For instance, the east 
Pp» entrance trelliswork is from the Ezra Nicholson house in Lake- 
=; wood; the west entrance door-frame from the F. 0. Treat house 
in Geauga County; the pilasters, and the sunburst over the main 
entrance of a design most elaborate and elegant, executed simply 
by the woodworkers of Twinsburg, are from the famous Taft 
house in Cincinnati. All these details came from the same period 
. of late eighteenth and early nineteenth century, and all are domi- 
“ nated by a sense of the Jefferson Greek Revival. 
7 We had a great deal of fun and excitement over the inside 
of the house. Sometimes—not very often, I must admit—I even 
miss the planning of it. We decided that each member of the 
family, including the youngest child, should plan and decorate 
his or her own room, and the decision of the common rooms was 
arrived at by a kind of family soviet, which included the architect. 
The dining-room and living-room became vague, nostalgic copies 


ea 


of the same rooms in the ruined house in France. This was partly 

) 
through homesickness, and partly because most of our furniture 
was French, having been by a miracle of good luck brought 
back before the Germans and Senegalese moved in, and we had 
to provide a proper background for it. The soviet ran up against 
very little disagreement, as we all like clear, definite colour, 
without too much going on, and could spend the rest of our lives 
without ever looking at an Oriental rug. 


4 rus hall, living-room, and dining-room run clear through the 

house, in French fashion, and the long French windows in 
the living-room open onto the veranda in front, looking over the 
pastures, where the cows and horses are feeding, and the big 
barn with its Gothic gables and windows, which, as in all genuine 


ai 


farms, is close to the house. 

= Jimmy Reynolds, who stayed with us even before the house 

was finished, painted a screen for my husband’s room, which 

is just this view, framed by the wrought-iron columns on the 

veranda. The two big dogs, Rex and Prince, and one of the 

spaniels, are in the foreground; down the hill are the cattle 

wading in Schweitger’s creek, and the three riding horses, Tex, 

_« Tony, and Red (who is twenty-two and still spry) are standing 

together in a true Reynolds conversation piece. 

The hall, which is many people’s favourite part of the 

house, is large enough to be used as a music-room. It is pure 

~) Thomas Jefferson, balanced and formal, having twin stairways 
carpeted in ruby-red, with niches in which are copies of the 
Houdon busts of Lafayette and Jefferson. This because the whole 
family has spent a long part of its life in France, and because, 
on both sides, we have always belonged to the Democratic Party, 
and have been admirers of Thomas Jefferson. 
The sitting-room is a cosy farm room, where it is possible 

to relax in any sort and condition of farm clothes. The curtains 


Rae de ‘ 
4 are white, with red chintz ruffles, and the wall-paper is patterned 
site red raspberries. At each end of the dining-room are big 
ba Ww ¥ “i a . 2 . 2 
: indows, filled with plants, which are set in wrought-iron 
plant-stands, designed by my sister-in-law, Ruby Ross Wood, ) 
£ hi £ r y 1 , , 
and which are exactly the right shape and size. It is 
winter to look through them, and out on to the snow, 
sister-in-law, too, comes the mirror, over the 
a design of white shells hanging against the 
and combining, with our plaster 
doors, 


lovely in 
From my 
sideboard, framed in 
baroque green walls, 
shell lighting fixtures < Pr 
to give one the sensation of being Apel ae 


3 legendary 
»aroque setting somewhere in Austria or Sweden. 
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The farm itself is a working farm, 
sense a “gentleman’s” or “city farm.” We live on it the year 
round, and my husband and Max Drake, his partner and fapa 
manager, have established it, with the idea of working out a 
number of theories—that the old abundant farm life of our fore- 
fathers is quite possible today, in terms of electrification aid 
mechanization—that a cooperative farm is not only a practical 
social expedient, but a sound business venture, as well (That 
is already being proved.) It has \ 
stration farm in the field of 
experiment station in trying ou 


Te house is built to be used not only by the family, but, from not in. the ‘remotest 


time to time, by the community itself. We have a large base- * 
ment which can be used as a meeting-hall, with a big fireplace | 
at one end and plenty of room. Here the Farm Bureau, The 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of Mansfield, The Pleasant Valley 
Community Society, The Farm Cooperative, and countless other 
organizations hold their meetings. This summer, we have had at 
picnics, at the playground on the hill behind our house, the Luth- 
eran Ministers Association, the graduating class of the Senior 
High School, the graduating class of the Junior High (of which 
our daughter, Hope, was a member), The Mansfield Garden 
Club, The Fish and Game Protective Organization, and a half 
a dozen other organizations. The climax was a night carnival 
for the British War Reli- , with a thousand guests, which bought 


become a Government demon- 
soil conservation, and a kind of a 
t things which neighbouring farms ‘ 


in Ohio are sometimes reluct: : in } 
s reluctant to attempt. We have a rule in Hey 


these experiments—that we attempt nothing which our neigh. |”. 
bours can not afford. f "OAS 
Con byw her 


Z a rolling kitchen and left some cash over, as well. On the farm : LE tea 
G . ie : 7 i“ “YE GF The Lf ‘| 
A live thirty-three men, women, and children, whose living comes i g AS w= Me 
from the place. E Wig ae ee. n / i \ | 
7 is 5 ¢ > kj ace ¢ P 5 =. i ys . (Pr. f ‘ \) Zeal 
It is a very happy kind of place, and a happy kind of We D> C by Ci \) | 
house, and our friends come and go, making for us the kind of | A af. a lls 
life we have always wished for. Every once in a while, am asked = Pm ke ; 
in a confidential tone, “But don’t you get lonely out there in the — ~ NN 
. ‘ < fa 
country, Mrs. Bromfield?” The answer is, “Just spend a day at uy — | 
; : 


the Farm, any day, and you will see just how lonely we can get.” 
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Louis Bromfield starts his farming day with seven A.M. 
breakfast, (This room is bedroom, study, and farm office ) 
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The Bromfield daughters, Anne, Hope, a graduate of the local high school, 
and Ellen, with their cockers and a golden retriever, “The Duchess 


Bromfield with his business manager, George 


Hawkins, and baby son of the family 
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driver 
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The farmhouse—its classic details were 
copied or bought from old Ohio farms 


9. twenty-five years of rather thor- 
ough roaming, Louis Bromfield has 
returned to Mansfield, Ohio, to live as his 
forebears did—on a working farm. 
Outside, the farm—with _ its 
crossed stock of black Angus and Short- 
horns—is an experiment in self-suffici- 
ency and soil conservation. Inside, it is a 
fascinating mixture of the Bromfield - 
memories of old Ohio, of their pretty 
French farm at Senlis, of the places they 
visited in India. In fact, over their front 
door, Ganesha, the god who guards all 


houses in India, guards Malabar Farm. 


The entrance-hall—cherry, white, and gold. (The 
sofas are 19th century; the busts, Houdon replicas ) 
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Spreading cosily across the hill, the Malabar house and barns cluster together in the New 
England pattern brought to Ohio by the early settlers. (The barn’s cupolas are pure Ohio) 
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all mimosa-yellow and white— 
a memory of their lost house at Senlis, near Paris 


The drawing-room, 
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A view of Louis Bromfield’s “sidehill farm,” showing the main buildings, one of the spring ponds, the old orchard, the fields 
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by LOUIS BROMFIELD 


HE history of Malabar Farm was largely the tragic history 
TT: many good American farms in rolling country. It goes 
back a long way, to the year 1798, when a Scotsman called John 
Ferguson built a cabin by a big spring on the forested hillside 
overlooking a big stream which wandered through marshy 
lands frequented in the late summer and autumn by bear, deer 
and all kinds of game. 

Near the cabin John Ferguson cleared away the virgin forest 
—and virgin forest in summer in Ohio was like the tropical 
forests of Brazil, a tangle of great trees, of vines and wild 
flowers. He built his cabin over the spring itself on a founda- 
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tion of sandstone cut out of the hills of which this sandstone is 
a base. 

_The spring was important becatise when stray bands of In- 
dians laid siege to a lonely cabin ‘it was well to have water 
inside the house. The spring is important, too, in the story of 


. thessalvaging of the land which made up the Malabar Farm of 


150 years later. 

In 1820, the Government stepped in, surveyed most of Ohio 
and John Ferguson laid claim to 640 acres, of which he was 
duly recorded on a sheepskin deed signed by. James Monroe as 
the first owner of that land since the beginning of time. 


Few men so thoroughly know the 
importance of running water on the 
farm as traveler-writer-farmer Louis 
Bromfield, owner of famous Mala- 
bar Farm. At Malabar, three Myers 
Water Systems supply an abun- 
dance of runing water for innu- 
merable uses, three of which are 
shown here — in the milking room, 
cooling room, poultry house. Of 
course, a Myers also supplies run- 
ning water to Mr, Bromfield's 
charming home at left. : 


Charles (Pete) Gunder hosing 


down Cattle stalls and capping Milk Cans 
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about cutting down trees 
and planting corn and clear- 
ing pasture. He died at last 
in 1848 and the 640 acres was 
ivided. Part of it went to a son and two daughters, and part 
neh was divided and sold off, and by this time the process of 
ini and was well under way. 
gig haabane and the new owners carried it further. Trees 
were cut down from steep hillsides which should have been left 
in forest and instead were turned into pasture. 
Jess steep were put into cultivation with plough furrows run- 
ning carelessly up and down the slope. Less was put back into 
the soil than was taken from it. Sometimes straw piles were 
and nothing put back at all. bs 
rk of pio ie the land went on all through the Nine- 
teenth Century until by the time the Twentieth Century was 
born, the 640 acres had been robbed of half its fertility. Thou- 
sands of tons of precious topsoil had washed down the denuded 
slopes into the Mississippi and thence into the Gulf of Mexico. 

One of the original farms cut from the section had reached 
the point where it had become virtually useless as usable land 
and was good only for pasture, and even in the sodded pastures 
gullies appeared to eat away what remained of the good earth. 

Eventually the farm was abandoned and fell into the posses- 
sion of the man who owned a farm on the lower slope, gently 
rolling and not so steep as the “top farm.” He was a good old- 
fashioned farmer who loved his land and put back into it more 
than he took away, but he fought a losing struggle against the 
relentless greedy process of erosion. He had gullies which no 
amount of refilling could check. When it rained he lost most 
of the precious downpour which ran away into the Gulf. 

This good soil was slipping away from him. The farm was, 
like so many American farms, moving out from under his feet. 
Hard work and love of his place was no answer, or at least not 
a good enough one. Each year his good farm grew a little 
poorer and a little less productive. we 

A third part of the original Ferguson section lay in the 
valley. Of the three it was originally and potentially the best, 
but it suffered from slipshod farming and eventually fell to the 
tender mercies of renters and bad tenants, who stripped it of 

ing and put nothing back. 
a - a ema wild and beautiful forest rooted 
in the most fertile soil on earth, that went into the making of 
the present Malabar Farm. The three farms, like so much of 
‘Ohio, and indeed the whole country, had been reduced in a 
little over a century to the first stages of becoming a dust bowl. 

It is a country of hills and small streams and springs. The 
small streams flooded, dark with good earth, in heavy rains and 
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in midsummer they ran dry. Some of the springs had dried up © 


entirely and others, even the best ones, had so decreased in flow 


that in midsummer they were 
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Louis Bromfield and Max Drake, partner and manager at Malabar,’ — 
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Se useless for watering cattle, sheep and horses, uf as a suutce uf 
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water supply for the horses and barns, 


And this in a country once famous for its even distribution. 


of rainfall, its streams and springs. There was a problem here, 
a tough one, not only of checking the ruin but of restoring that 
land to something approaching its original beautiful fertility. 
We could have gone north into the flat counties and bought 
drained deep-soiled marsh land, but then the adventure would 
have been dull, no matter how great the profits. My partner, 
Max Drake, and myself made the decision. We bought what 


made up the original section of land cleared by John Ferguson. 


It included the three farms described above. 

We took on as well some neighboring acreage which included 
fields in much the same condition as the farms and a piece of 
swampy jungle of about 75 acres which was unproductive but 
beautiful as natural forest, fishing ground and game refuge. 

The prospect was one which caused many good farmers to 
regard us as fools. Both of us being of independent minds, 
were not rauch concerned about outside opinion. We were im- 
patient to go to work. The total acreage came to about 800 


acres and it offered in some shape or form every problem to be 


faced in any program of soil conservation—eroded fields, over- 
pastured woods, gullies and ravines, worn bare hill tops, steep 
partly denuded slopes, failing springs; in short everything. 


It had one great advantage. Nearly the whole of the acreage 
lay on a watershed with no higher lands above it. Because of 
this we would be able to judge exactly the effect of our pro- 
gram of restoration. Benefits or failures could not be attributed 
to the activities, good or bad, of farms lying above us. The 800 
acres would be a perfect laboratory in which results would 


come exactly from our plan and efforts with no margin of error. _ 


At the same time we imposed upon ourselves the task of res- 
toration, we undertook obligations which made the problem 
infinitely more difficult. We determined not only to carry on 
a program of restoration as well as a demonstration of the value 
of conservation practices, but we meant to prove that such an 
experiment could be in a comparatively short period of time a 
profitable adventure and a good commercial investment. We 
meant to conduct not only an experiment but to farm at the 
same time, as our neighbors or any good farmer in the whole 
of the United States farmed. 

The rule we established steadfastly from the beginning was 
that we should do nothing “high falutin’” which our neighbors 
could not afford to do. To be successful, we must be of service 
not only in theory but in practice and on a commercial basis as 
well. If we could achieve this—the taking over of 800 acres of 
largely eroded land in poor condition in hilly country and at 
the same time turn it into a profitable farm, we should be ac- 
complishing a service. 

And so we set to work, almost from the moment.we took 
possession of the land, sticking firmly to the rule that we should 
undertake nothing which our poorest neighbor could not afford 
to do. It might take him a little longer, since his farm was 
smaller and the available labor was restricted, but none oi the 
changes involved large expenditures of money. Many involved 
only a change of method and no expenditure of cash whatever. 

Our first step was to make a contract with the Government 
Soil Conservation Department. The good men employed by the 
Government were to aid us in return for our promise to follow 
out certain recommended practices. As these were on the 
whole practices which we meant to establish in any case, there 
were few difficulties, in fact only one disagreement and that a 
minor one. Except in a plot to be used as a wood-lot demon- 
stration area, we declined to cut out all dogwood and wild 
grapes. As we had about 100 acres of woodland, some of it 
in the deep ravines still primeval woodland, we sought to pre- 
serve or recreate the original special beauty of the Ohio forests. 
This was not possible if dogwood and 
wild grape-vines were eliminated. 

Sitting down with a typographical map 
and in accordance with our contract, Max 
and I set out to lay out the whole of the farm into new divisions. 
The first thing which had to go were the old square fields, in 
themselves the cause of so much of the disastrous erosion. With 
the aid of Government engineers we condemned old fences and 
set up lines for new ones. 

In the process of establishing a program of strip farming 
and contour ploughing, 50% of the permanent fencing disap- 
peared entirely. The only permanently fenced areas emerged 


on these fields given over to permanent pastures, or those fields . 


near the barns which were designated as areas for growing 
supplementary crops necessary in early spring or late summer 
on a general livestock farm, such crops as rye, rye and vetch, 
Sudan grass, rape, etc. 

Government engineers surveyed the contours of the new fields 
and there emerged on the 800 acres of hilly or rolling land a 
whole new pattern beautiful not only on the map but as it later 
proved, .in reality as well. The old square fields with their 
“thin spots” and disastrous “washes” and gullies were gone. 

In their place appeared serpentine patterns designed not only 
to hold back the precious top soil but to keep on our farm the 
precious rainfall which God had given us and which until we 
came was largely leaving not only our piece of land but the 
whole State of Ohio. That first pattern marked the beginning 
of what was to become one of my proud boasts—that we have 
not a square field nor, if we can help it, a clean fence row on 800 
acres. 

By the time the changes were plotted out on the map it be- 
came apparent that we were not simply changing a few fences 
and laying out a few ditches, we were changing the whole ap- 
pearance of the landscape on 800 acres of hilly, partly wooded 
country. 

As soon as the winter frosts were out of the ground we set 


to work on the hills patched and gullied by the old square fields. Dy c ) 
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than a hunureu years .curucl,. uc. 


flow of water had bean very nearly 
uniform the year ‘round with very 
little silting up. 

Erosion and the floods resulting 
from stripped hillsides and square 
fields had within my lifetime swept 
away the three mill dams and filled 
up the still pond with silt. It was 
our plan to restore these ponds and 
the abundant animal life which cen- 
tered about them in the old days. 

By the end of the first summer 
the biggest part of the transforma- 
tion had been accomplished. The 
whole of it, including the refencing, 
cost less than $500. It was accom- 
plished by intelligence, hard work, 
planning and aid from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s friends of the 
soil. When it was completed all of 
us felt a little like God. If we had 
not created a very small world, we 

| had at least recreated one and laid 
the foundations for a new and more 
intelligent and decent existence. 
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Perhaps the most satisfactory re- 
sult of any conservation program is 
the rapidity and gratefulness with 
which nature responds. The wast- 
ing of our good earth in America 
has sometimes been a slow process, 
sometimes a rapid one, but the wast- 
ing has been almost universal since 
the prairie was ploughed and the 
forest cleared away. The results of 
our friendly gesture toward nature 
were almost immediate. 

The most apparent was the im- 
mense gain in the moisture content 
' of our soil and the effect on the 

springs and water level. When we 
turned that first furrow across the 
breast of the hill, the farm had been 
losing eighty percent of every heavy 
fall of rain. From the moment of 
the completion of the first phases of 
the conservation program, this. situ- 
ation was very nearly reversed. Dur- 
ing that first summer we kept on the 
800 acres after each heavy rainfall 
at least sixty percent of the water. 
The second year the effect of the 
plan became astonishingly evident, 
and in the third year it was as if 
the area had been transformed. 

The revolution manifested itself 
‘in many ways. In the first place, the 

greenness of pasture and grain 
and: cornfield became darker and 
more lush and the yield of the earth 
increased ‘as much as twenty percent. 
Much of this change was the direct 
and immediate result of the rainfall 
kept on the place and made ayvail- 
able to plant life not only as mois- 
ture itself, but in the effect of the 
increased moisture in making fer- 
tilizer of all forms available to 
plant life during the summer months. 

When there was a heavy rain, the 
water instead of running away, car- 
rying with it rich top soil, lay in 
the long level furrows following the 
contours of the hills. If anv es- 


caped the wide strips 
of soe held it back and 
allowed it to sink into 


the 
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to seep into the ground and the un- 
derlying sandstone. 


in winter there | 


were no longer any frozen bare fields. | 


In the wide deep level terrace 
ditches hundreds of thousands of 
gallons of water made a long wind- 
ing canal-like reservoir, which slow- 
ly seeped into the earth and through 
the fields farther down the hillside. 
The once cultivated steep slopes now 
converted to blue grass pasture were 
no longer gullied by run-off water. 

In the third summer, during a long 
drought, when the corn in the bot- 
tom fields of some of our neighbors 
stood burnt and shriveled in the sun, 
the corn on our hillside fields stood 


. sturdy and strong and dark green. 


The effect on the small streams 
feeding Switzer’s Creek was miracu- 
lous. The old silted-up still pond 
which lay just below the new house, 
we converted into a flower garden 
against the warnings of our neigh- 


bors. They told us that this was im- | 
possible because each spring and | 


summer, the small spring stream 
which ran through the middle of 
the area went wild with each thaw 
or heavy rain, flooding the whole 
area, tearing away the soil. At 


times, they said, the water rose- 


above the level of the road and cre- 
ated serious damage. 

But no such thing happened. Even 
in the first year there was no flood- 
ing whatever. Not a single prim- 
rose or poppy was disturbed by wild 
run-off water. 
year the water was rarely discolored 
after a heavy rainfall. 

Just below the old still pond area 
we constructed a dam across a ravine 
which had largely been created by 
erosion. This was one of our pond 
projects. Again the neighbors said, 
“You’re wasting your time and 
money. The flood water will tear 
out the dam and silt will fill up the 
pond within a few years. In mid- 
summer the spring stream dries up 
and there will be no water for the 
pond. We know,” they said. 

None of these things happened. 
The little spring stream has never 
flooded. The pond is not silting up; 
its waters are clear and cold enough 
for rainbow trout. The silt-filled old 
still pond, with its nine feet deep of 
precious top soil washed down long 
ago from the top farm grows incred- 
ible flowers. The stream flows the 


year round, winter and summer alike, @ 9 
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with very little change of volume. 
Most remarkable of all is the 
story of John Ferguson’s spring— 
the one over which he built his house 
so that he might have a water sup- 
ply when besieged by Indians. The 
cabin has long since disappeared 
but the moss-grown, hand-cut stones 
of the foundation are still there. 
When we took over the farm, the 
spring had a feeble flow of water 
which in the summer months dried 
up altogether. I thought. “Old JIohn 


Ferguson must have been a 
fool to have chosen so 


poor a spring as a 


es 


And even in the first |: 
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There was excitement in the sight of the 

first furrow following across the wide hill 

the line laid out by the Government engi- 

neer. It made a beautiful curving line 
filled with promise of moisture and regained fertility, crossing 
now a field left bare after the corn harvest, now an old meadow 
which had never been seeded and was grown up in weeds, now 
the corner of a field of blue grass sod which had been included 
in the plant as tillable ground. 

Furrow after furrow followed the first as the plough and trac- 
tor moved across the side of the hill. Then half-way down the 
hill a wide strip was left to be seeded in summer cover crops 
to be followed by wheat and meadow. And farther down the 
hill, the tractor and plough drew a new line that followed the 
curves, level from one end to the other. Slowly the last vestiges 
of the old square fields disappeared and in their place, changing 
the whole landscape, appeared the long strips and the curving 
furrows. The hillside had taken on a new beauty full of rich 
promise. 

But this was only the beginning. 


& 


Through the very midst of the farm from end to end runs a 
valley and a stream called Switzer’s Creek named for a Swiss 
settler who came into the country at the end of the Eighteenth 
Century. Bordering the creek, half a mile distant, was a long 
outcrop of red sandstone honey-combed with caverns taken over 
by the foxes. Above outcrop lay the top farm, bare and badly 
eroded. The water sweeping down in heavy rainstorms from 
the top farm poured across the sandstone outcrop on the side 
hill farm, cutting gullies on its way down to Switzer’s Creek. 
me was a problem. We solved it by what is called a terrace 

itch. 

Again the Government engineers came to our rescue, made a 
survey and the loan of a terrasser, which is a specially designed. 
scraper. With the terrasser and the tractor and our own labor 
in.a day and a half we constructed a 
terrace ditch fifteen feet wide and about 
three feet deep, nearly half a mile long, 
level from end to end. This was designed 
to hold runaway water coming down from 
the upper farm. In case there was a 
cloudburst and the ditch filled completely 
it was arranged for the overflow to run 
off at each end gently through heavy 
permanent sod where there was no dan- 
ger of creating new washes or gullies. 
This was the first of a number of ter- 
race ditches designed noi only to prevent 
erosion but to keep on the farm the hun- 
dreds of thousands of gallons of precious 
water which formerly had run away into 
- Gulf within 48 hours of a heavy rain- 
all. 

Next came the question of cover crops. 
It was planned never to have a square 
foot of bare earth winter or summer. Soy 
bean and Sudan grass fields went into rye 
grass or rye or rye-and-vetch combina- 
tions. Wheat was sown with a one horse 
drill between the rows of standing corn 
before the corn was harvested, Certain 
formerly cultivated areas on the top farm 
which were too steep for decent cultiva- 
tion were turned back into blue grass 
and white clover permanent pasture, 

And from the hundred acres of wooded 
area following the sandstone outcrop, 
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were rigorously _ excluded. Trees 
were allowed to reseed themselves 
= so that there would be a continu- 
ous crop of timber to be harvested 
in the future like grain when it was 
ripe. A considerable area was made 
into a model wood lot with valueless 
and parasite trees and shrubs cut 
out and the seedlings thinned at ap- 
propriate times. 
The program also included the con- 
struction of an indefinite number of 
small ponds, an undertaking which 
springs and small rills made possi- 
ble at virtually no expense, During 
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as well. 


the first summer three ponds were 
built. The creation of these ponds 
was not based entirely upon a base 
of conservation of water, although 
this was important; they were to 
provide areas for fishing, for attract- 
ing wild fowl and for the pleasures 
of swimming, boating and skating 


Within my memory as a small boy 
the 800 acres and the land higher 
up Switzer’s Creek had provided 
water for two grist mills and a saw- 
mill and a still pond. When these 
were constructed, some of them more 


7 \ Charles Gunder, assistant manager, on the tractor-cultivator; all The barn, typical of Ohio, and, in the foreground, the “cow 


plowing and cultivating is along contours parlor ;” the cows are brought in only at milking time 
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on the “sidehill farm,” also a spring pond twenty feet deep created out of a deep ravine formed as the 
result of many years of wicked erosion 
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Maple Syrup Season 
Is Exciting Time 


By ELLEN GELD |The rest of the space in the shack 
A soft spring rain has fallen all|is given over to a huge bricklined 
day today. As a result half the | wood stove, the top surface of 
driveway has been moved into the Which consists entirely of a series 
house on the paws of our six dogs of galvanzied iron boiling tubs. 
and the boots of our fifteen or|When the sap is brought in, it is 
more occupants. It is discouraging |Poured into a storage tank just out- 
but inevitable. On the way to town|Side the shed,and then syphoned 
yesterday I noticed that some poor! into the tubs through a large funnel 
unhappy fellow _ \like structure. Inside someone 
had just pre- must stay night and day to see 
pared his new that the fires never go out and® 
lawn bed (a that the 
thankless job to 
do in spring). 
‘The lawn bed 


exact moment’ it is ready. Like= 


“looked like be boiled until it obtains a certain 
Grand Canyon consistency and has the strong, 
at floodtime. sweet, smokey taste of the woods 


from whence it came. There is no 
taste equal to that of pure country- 


Still.inour: 
hearts we are = 


syrup is drained and= 
tapped off into waiting cans at the. 


jams and jellies, maple syrup must a5 5 
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Malabar Notebook 
Tells of Baseball ws 
t d Dairy Cat 
moeee 2 ane Gotha 
By ELLEN M. GELD |}pulling our dairy up to the mark. 
I have often awakened at 4:30 in, He was just back frem the Phil-) 
the morning to hear a familiar |lipimes with a touch of malaria 
voice from across the valley call- that will probably stay for good.’ 
ing, ‘‘Lets go, lets go.” Looking We didn’t know him, but somehow’ 
out the window I have seen the a feeling of relief went through all 
mist swirling about the head-ligh{s of us at the sight of his strong, 
of the jeep as Al goes after the| pleasant, confident face. 4 
cows and brings them to the loafing || He wasted no time and dove into, 
pens and hence to the milking par- the murky mess. Things began to 
lor. At 6 o'clock we meet in the jqtears at once. He sorted and Te) 
S kitchen over syyger vee \sorted, getting rid of the cull cows’ 
Hass milk bottles and = gly ‘one by one, and bringing in good: 
‘Ya cup of coffee. % 1 ewes eplacements. He attacked. the. 
“By then, after > ize mplete chaos which had befall-) 
fwo more hours : \en the barn and brought it once 
=of sleep, I am again to order. He brought down 
the groggy one, a rising bacteria count to one 
while Al is dis- # 
bearteningly 


which enabled us to tack up that 

important plaque on our wall’ 
certified’ herd”. At present we 
ve-one of the five healthiest 


pleased with the made maple syrup. For this taste, ASe 5 
rain. The heavy ELLEN men have stayed awake all night r “abi find - ita ge 
bluegrass sod is GELD and have put aside other impor- getting up. at 4 - WORKING WITH Al in the dairy 
changing from — tant work to sit by the fire and every morning ELLEN. .__ JS. Gerard Agnieray who came>to 
brown to green in the lower pas-|the steaming pans. By day the} J? just a little too Peet Sa year ago last August from 
ture; in the fields, the winter|camp is a neighborhood gathering GELD — 


wheat is pushing upward showing|place. Hardly a soul on the farm 
a-fine seasonal health. Along seal resist a short visit and a sip 
stream in the garden the pussy|of syrup from the heavy steel ia- 
willow is breaking through soft}del. At all times of the day durin 
and silvery. And the trees are com-|the sap season, the sugar camp is 
ing to life. bones : be surrounded by a 
If it freezes tonight, the sap will|270ng of connoisseurs dressed in 
surely run tomorrow when the/®d clothes and boots, seated on 
sun thaws the earth again. Any-/Stumps and logs, waiting for the 
where there are a few sugar maple|Dext batch of rich copper colored 
trees, we will see the buckets|SYTup to be served up and sam- 
hanging from now on as long as it|Pled. 
continues to freeze and thaw. By night the camp becomes lone- 
There’s a special excitement /!¥ and strangely beautiful 
about the maple syrup season./TUP tender settles 
Long trails through the woods, the/Porch swing between two warm, 
scramble to catch and replace a See ae ha 
overflowing with sap (or on oor. 
corps the Ae of es In the night all the sounds of the 
smoke and boiling juice; and final- Wood come alive and each tremor 
. ly the unforgettable taste of maple|!S Made more plain by encircling 
syrup, freshly made and stilf hot. loneliness. Through the eracks in 
When I was very small, gather-|‘%¢ Toof, you can see each star 
z in the chilled sharp sky far more 
dazzling and clear here than seen 


! 


then, Queenie: |Ffu1 and one wakes often to 
0 ; E cin prod 
alongside st Be, pig Avo ag the fire and taste the boiling sap. 
her bli ? ain alle aia? ‘spite of the discomfort of a 
lindness wa: ,|Pporch swing, which at its best has 
fo her rather than a handicap. The! softness of a repentant Hindu’s 
art ined of knives, these “nights are 
rich in all too seldom found beatity 
5 and solitude and the satisfaction of 
eee Be eS oh well doe 
along - and * 
jumped off every few minutes to y apex. 3 
take the buckets from the trees) THE AMOUNT of sap flow, of 
and hand them ors Pete, — bag i course depends entirely upon the 
who emptied them into uge spring weather. For an abundance 
earn haan OBS WOEOR NOY - 55, «the teniperstaile SE night 


and: 
the way. 
reins 


the time we reached the end of : ; 
the trail we were more than glad} No matter what the flow, we are) 
to lie on our stomachs on the|never frugal with our maple syrup 
wagon 


molasses and ice cream lie in 
THE SUGAR CAMP at Malabar|bowls in the deep freeze ready to 
is the most aged and weater beat-|be grabbed as a mid-afternoon 
farm. It is an|Snack by the boys in from the hay- 
shack with three fields. 
During a short stay in England, 
the Bromfields developed a strong 
: . One of 


‘ 


is a porch swing 
a discarded carpet. 
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©riwinkle 
ross Match ver the heavy growth of grains | picked up 
£7, in. (9.5 Soils one. should never go home 


, 


sy-. 
down on the) 


i for returr (Pete) Gunder who moved to Mala- 


from a bedroom window. Sleep is|_ 


much. But Al ance. Gerard is a quiet boy 
Briner doesn’t seem to mind at all. whose sharp mind and quiet sense 
It is all part of being a herdsman! of humor never miss a trick. In 
and that is what he was born to be.7the short space of a year he has 
After seeing. the gre _of jearned more English than mos 
every hill at Malabar and Sonny E i spea people an 


enough about farming,to 
‘sown each year to a healthy fertile| enable him to start out on his own 
any time he likes. He has the pow- 
‘Without first stopping in the dairy.|er of being able to learn from 
(t 68. 58 cm Ee here that this abundance of{others, a power which many of us | 
Brass and grain goes into its final|lack. And so by working with Al 
act of producing food and liveli-|he has mastered nearly all* the 
qg. ft. (3.14% petarm _-—_- |tricks of dairydom. : 
750 fore the avar, iry was; They work in shifts of morning 
.OU Sq. ft. considerably smaller than it is|and afternoon milking, caring for 
° teegyy now, It was handled then by a/the small calves nutse cows and 
Clr OF1SlGmost eapable and wonderful person heifers and inspecting the herd. 
by the name of Charles mt roto They know éach cow by name and 
handle each according to its own 
bat when we first came here, mood “and personality. This in it- 
Then Pete went to war leaving us|self is an art for it has a great 
with a nice little herd and no one/deal to do with whether the girls 
to run it. Pete has not entirely left will let down their full capacity. 
us however. He is the representa-|of milk or not. 
tive for the bulls .at the Tiffin Sa 
Artificial Insemination Center.) WHENE 
Every so often Al will carry on a|milking 
strange telephone conversation con- 


trippable, 


a" car 
VER the herd is in the 
parlor, the radio is going. 
tra) The cows are especially fond of 
sisting of one séntence: ‘Hello baseball games and sad “hillbilly”. 
Pete, during the night.” To the in-|songs and love nothing better than/ 
formed, this ‘suspic usly secret-|to stand with their eyes closed, 
heans that ajchawing a mouthful of mash, en- 

ial insem-/joying either of fhese two forms 


there was not a real herdsman to} 
be idee year after the tio 
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While In 
New York 


Had Friends 
Among Great 


George Arthur Hawkins, 
45, Author-Farmer Louis 
Bromfield’s secretary and 
business manager and right- 
md man for more than 18 

» died=ainexpectedly late 


ill while dining with Miss Hope 
Bromfield, the author's daughter, 
and Mrs. Ann Chamay, friend of 
the. Bromfield family. 
His death was believed due to 
a heart attack. Miss Hope Brom- 
field said he complained of not 
feeling well while they were din- 
ing and went to his toom to rest. 
Bromfield and Mrs. 
Chamay found him dead there 
a short time later. 
He had. stopped in New York 
MAGEE: We 2 it sistc 


1 


only survivors. 

--Miss Jennie White, governess 
for the Bromfield daughters at’ 

bar, said Mr. and Mrs. Brom- 

field were informed of Mr. Haw- 
: death last night in Cleve- 
“land: Bromfield left last night by 
‘plane for New York. 

SERVICES IN EAST. 

_ Funeral service and-burial are 
expected to be at Patchogue, prov- 
ably Monday, 

_ Mr. Hawkins had traveled over 

of the world with the noted 


‘Most of Bromfield’s books | 
eget 18 years and was the 
: “front man" in arrang-' 


*s 
ing i ments and in-. 


ar: the world. 
On the walls of his rooms at 
abar were ed 


_ Photos of dozens of the notables | 
he met during his trayels. 

_He was an amiable host at Mala- 
including a number of movie and 
Sta’ e stars, visit annually. / 


Stricken’ 


> e eat Cn 
romfield’s Aid, Dies 
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Simple rites were read in the : 
Patchogue L. I., St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal church at 3 p. m. yesterday 
for George Arthur Hawkins, sec-1 1 b ; 
retary and business manager to : 
Author-Farmer Louis Bromfieli? } 
who died Friday in New York of’ 
a heart attack. 


More than 200 persons attended ( : } 
the quarter-hour ceremony. 0, ‘ 
Among them were stage, radio % 
and literary New Yorkers, includ- 


ing Mr. Hawkins’s close friend, ror? 
Eddie Dowling. Present, too, was ‘ 3 
the entire Bromfield family, in- 
cluding the governess, Miss Jen- 
nie White. 

Huge floral displays filled the 
church. ‘Tributes included those 
from Hollywoodites Humphrey 
Bogart and Lauren Bacall, John 
Ringling North and Actress Kay 
Francis. Flowers were still ar- 
riving as the body was removed 
to the Patchogue cemetery for 
burial. : 

Mr. Hawkins, colorful and ge- 
nial companion to the Richland 
county author for more than 18 
years, was credited with prepar- 
ing many of Bromfield’s vhinee A 
for publication. Mr. Hawkins’s : 
vibrant personality is described in 
the author’s latest book, ‘“Mala- i 
bar Farm,” soon to be released. op 


The Last Page 


(Continued From Page 1) 
@ news service. Later he became a music critic and 
~ book reviewer. 


. we 
AS LOUIS himself told it, the idea came to him in 
New York that if he could write reviews that people 


all over the country wanted to read, he could write ° 


books as well. “I wrote the first two in the clatter and 
Tush of a newspaper office, which wasn’t éasy,” he 
once told us. : 

_ these books, “The Green Bay Tree’’ and ‘‘Posses- 
Sion,” were both about Mansfield and both were suc- 
cesses, In 1926 he wrote “Early Autumn” which won 
him the Pulitzer Prize. 

Mr. Bromfield left college to serve in the French 
ambulance corps during World War I. Subsequently 
Columbia U. gave him an honorary A.B. degree. 

He married Mary Appleton Wood, daughter of a 
well-khowh New York family. 

Later, with his literary career in full swing, he 
and Mrs. Bromfield went to France and bought an 
estate at-Senlis, outside of Paris. There they lived 
for 18 years. There, their three daughters, Anne, 
Hope, and Ellen spent their early childhood. There the 
ebullient George Hawkins served as Mr. Bromfield’s 
ae ae pad eas of the whole family. There, too, 

iss White, the children’s ‘‘Nanny’’ becam 
the household. : np euee 

_ “The Farm’ best known locally of all Mr. Brom- 
field’s books was written early in this French period 


to give his children, as he said, a picture of an era in | 


life in this part of America which he felt had dis- 
appeared forever. 

It was also during the French period that Hawkin:, 
persuaded the Bromfields to take a trip to India out 
of which was born the most famous of the author’s 
books, ‘‘The Rains Came.” 


m x x x 

A YEAR AGO he became Seriously ill for probably 
the first time in his life. He was too weak to protest 
being moved from his beloved Malabar to Mansfield 
General hospital where he recovered. 

Last autumn, his friends began to remark that he 
no longer looked like himself, although he continued 
working and living at a fearful pace. His physician 
told him to.slow down. He replied simply: “I can’t. 
There’s too much to do.” 

By the holidays he was, of necessity, in Doctors 
Hospital, New York, for observation. There »were 
rumors of a romance between the author and-his 
friend Doris Duke, once known as ‘‘the richest girl 
in the world.’ These rumors, Mr. Bromfield brushed 
aside. : 

He came home to Malabar in late February. The 
place sprang to life again the moment he arrived. 
There was a busy and exciting evening. The next day 
“Mr. B,’”’? as all on the farm referred to him, col- 
lapsed. Eventually he was taken to University Hos- 
pital at Columbus. 

Time had turned the last page in his book, the one 
marked ‘‘The End.”’ 


FORK 

DEATH, however, is not the end for a man such 
as Louis Bromfield. He never feared it. He deigned it 
worthy of very little consideration. He lived in a 
world of ideas which transcend mortality and drive 
on from body to body land soul to soul: the true trans- 
migration of human intellect. 

The hand is still which in splendid prose brought 
magnificence to the people and places of this part of 
America. The eyes are closed which penetrated a 
character at a glance. The voice, is still which 
preached like a messiah for the saving of worn out 
land. 

But the indomitable drive toward a dream of lofty 
and animated living combined with’a native love of 
the soil will go on for as long as the books of Louis 
Bromfield are read. That will be a long time, as men 


| 
| 


| 


( measure it. f ie es 
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Join Bromfiéld Mansfield Friends 
Join Bromfield Mansfield Friends 


It is interesting that during his nearly two decades 
of living and. writing and lecturing in Europe, Mr. / 
Bromfield chose to make his home near the center of .. 
that 18th century culture he had always admired so It 


much. For it flowered most richly around Paris, . ' @ 
-- « Nation’s Leaders Ray Tribute 


(#7 Ww x 


Leaders Pay |jiti9;"smc communis 
Tribute To 
Brouatield 


= =" 


: 
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_ AS PLANES began to darken the skies in prepara- 
_ tion for World ‘War II, Mr. Bromfield said: ‘‘Senlis is 
' On the direct air route between Paris and Berlin, it 
| iStime to get my family out of here and back home to 2 The nation’s leaders in fields of 
the hills of Ohio.” government, agriculture and the 
___ Bringing his family temporarily to Oberlin, Louis | today joined with Mone | 
drove over to Mansfield and made arrangements to || field area friends of Louis i 
buy a farm near Lucas in Pleasant Valley. Then be- /ield in paying gee aay ee | 
an the part of the story with which Mansfielders are — County’s famed author-farmer. 

most familiar: the building of “the great house” at = 
Malabar, the start of many experiments in soil con- 
“Sefvation and new farming methods, and the steady 


and long time friend; ‘‘In the death 
of Louis Bromfield, Mansfield has 
lost its only gréat cosmopolite, its 
only international character. Brom- 
field was to Mansfield what Will 
Rogers was to Claremore, vat 


b Secretary of Agriculture da tel 
\/ Taft Benson issued the following 


stream of visitors aps ae ore the world, 5 a es his office at Wash-. pe Sea re | Those of = > were, pil eget 
uni “y deeply re s, a . : underneath the surface, of glamour, 
AT LAST Louis Bromfield had ful i I deeply regret the loss, at such personally 
iting of his two great Gees. any sabieveans an early age, of a man who has | Mansfield Friends publicity and fame, there was a 


Continued From very simple man with a passionate 
( Tpeee devotion to the rolling green hills 
brusque exterior was truly a |of Richland ty and all rich re- 
heart of gold.” wards that come from love of the 


done so much to make farm an 
city ple alike aware of 
pleasures and problems of farm- 


Malabar was a beautiful and gracious house full 
of fine furniture and rugs and books and art objects 
and usually throbbing with classical music from con- 


cealed loudspeakers that had to vie with animated 
eave at all ty) 7 

ctors, writers, m*sicians, statesmen, the rch 
and the plain folks fron. nearby were made welcome. 
Malabar might indeed have been the chateau of a 
famed and literate’ nobleman transported 
across the ocean and ¢ Yontury and a half to the hills 
of southern Richland ¢ % 


faty- Yet it was a place te2m-. 


us all.”’ 


Congressman J. Harry McGregor M 4 
of oa 17th Congressional District ee dinner 
told The News-Journal today that | 
he planned to speak on the floor of 
the House today concerning the 
passing of Mr. Bromfield. 

Congressman McGregor said that 


night he was.in New York, 
“If he had knowledge 
he Wad a fatal affliction 


as usual, He loved life. 


She recalled that she and her | soil. Whether he lived in an old 
‘husband, J. Addison Robb, New | French chateau or the marble pal- 
York insurance company executive, ; 


ace of an Indian maharajah, his 


Mr. Bromfield the |nostalgie memories always Te- 
turned to 


Richland County, It was 


then that |my privilege to be with him and 
, he cam- |his manager, the day ‘he found his 
ouflaged it well for he was as gay |dream place. We stopped along the 


road-and there across the meadows 


ingly alive to the issue of the day. 

Amid all this, Louis, pressed ever more strongly 
for land reforms. His books ‘‘Pleasant Valley” and 
“Malabar Farm” preached this gospel. Gradually he 
began to abandon fiction for the writing of volumes 
on farming and politics. His name was mentioned for 
the post of U.S, Secretary of Agriculture. He became 
aJdeader in thé organization Known as <“The rrrends. 
of the Land.” He travelled and lectured almost con- 
stantly. It seemed a miracle that the man had time to 


“His death — the fact that we | and the low hills was a white house 
will not.see each other again — is (against a great wall of stone. 
like a bad dream.” . ““There’ he said pointing, ‘is my 

: house. There I want to spend the 
rest of my days... : 

“And he did.” 


age ME te 
fienry G. Brunner, president of 
First National Bank: “His death 


he wovld tell fellow legislators: 

“In the passing of Louis Brom- 
field, known to all of us as Louie, 
our country has lost a great Amer- 
ican, the three daughters have lost 
a worthy father, and I have lost a 
‘true and loyal friend.” 


e 
Congressman McGregor ¢on- 
cluded by saying: “I join with his 


* 

Charles N. Sutton, president of 
‘Mansfield Chamber of Commerce: 
~ contact with Mr, 
Bromfield was in the field of agri- 
culture, a field in which he made J 
a real contribution to our country. 


write anything, let alone a stream of best sellers. she 2 He was Mansfield’s number one ‘ 
Oe eee th thousands of friends in extending citizen. Many people offthe old Shield and Banner right 
_. BUT TIME and growth and death began to take ‘sympathy wo his daughters.’ Mansfield as his home town. We're #| after -he got out of school in 
their toll of Louis Bromfield’s magnificent dream going to miss him.” 1916. I've known his family all) my 
realized. His mother, Anne Coulter Bromfield, died bi cadet 


at Malabar and was buried there. The children grew 
and finished school. Hope married Robert 
_ Son of the then Secretary of the Army. Ellen 
' Carson Geld and they went to live in South America 
where Louis had established, along with a number of 
ens American business men, the now famous Mala- 
_ _ The incredibly lively George Hawkins died sud- 
a hotel room on a trip to New York, 
aa Bromfield was found dead one Sunday 
re sitting up in the bed Louis had had especial- 
i for her with the names of his books semi- 
the headboard. Above his wife’s head, when 


Stevens, 
married 


Pei 
‘the fello 


they” oun her that morning, was the volume title oer Be 4 
8a or te bench res Pea EW ee x ee _ Mrs. Inez Robb, internationally °US%. ° tility: 
Mage Sensiot ‘Tate andl £000 visliore carte tebe to? pee ge op etn RE: Pigs 

ie wir valea~ iwount Jeez for an Ox roast P - ournal, when informed last night 
: pitti to‘ ste into eas a" | | by a News-Journal reporter of Mr. 
visitors Adee nnd most eam a “sept 5 Mig | Bromfield’s death, said: 
ob Pee OES PS Be | “My husband and I have lost one 
on and tg South Amefica, His nooks yt Smit we ee Mad 
nd erica, His re is a 
ee Ont She wee he) fallen in the forest. Beneath his 
mone than thirty. (Continued on Page 14) 
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| He was 59. © We 


ule. Bromitiéld: who won was reported as “satisfactory.” books. He also was a prolific 


equal fame as a prize-winning) Memorial service will be writer of magazine articles on 
havelist und’ eit in scien:|held in Mansfield this week,| music, economics, agriculture 
tific farming, died Sunday|probably Thursday, survivors} and international politics. 
night in University Hospital./said. His first published novel, 
; : ‘|. FROMCOLLEGE DAYS to| the Green Bay Tree,” 
He died of a liver and kidney} yitimate fame, his life was a|>rought the author critical 
ailment caused by a‘ jaundice/pjeng of interest in writing|@¢¢laim and financial success 
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LOUIS BROMFIELD 
Dies in,Columbus 


/ 


infection, according to 

Charles. A. Doan, dean of th 
college of medicine at «Ohio 
State University, — 


-. BROMFIELD had_ been 
the hospital since Feb. 28. Re- 
- cent reports had said his con- 


©!Prize in 1926. 


V | ) 
Louis Bromfield, Noted Ohio Ny, 
Coan 


Novelist, Lecturer Succumbs 


COLUMBUS, 0. (UP) — Louis 
Bromfield, noted author, lecturer 
and conservationist who contrib- 
uted many new principles to scien- 
tifie farming, died Sunday night of 
a liver and kidney infection. __ 

_. The Pulitzer-prize winning novel- 
ist was admitted to University Hos- 
pital here Feb. 28 for treatment of 
homologous serum jaundice. He 

‘spent the last 24 ‘hours of life in 
a coma and died at 8:32 p.m. EST. 

. Bromfield, 59, suffered from “an 


Tree” was published in 1924. He 
was awarded the Pulitzer prize for 
his “Early Autumn” published in) 
1926. | 


Lived In Paris 


Shortly after his first novel he 
left for a little farm near Paris 
with his wife and child. He made 
several trips to India, which in- 
spired what is probably his best-) 
known noyel ‘The Rains Came,” 
it was made into a motion picture. | 

Bromfield returned to this coun- 


¥ Central niin el ini 
r his world-famous Malabar : 
in Farm near Mansfield, and for|Harly Autumn” for which 
Re-|the Sunday column carried in|Bromfield received the Pulit- 
recent years in The Dispatch./zer Prize in literature for 
dition was improving. Death| Bromfield authored “The/|1926. 
- cdme at 8:32 p. m., although}Green Bay Tree,” “The Rains} Bromfield wrote more than 
the same evening his condition! Came,” and 32 other plays and} Continued on Page 4, Col, 1 


| conference, he purchased five} 


{ town of Mansfield, Ohio. 


T-!and farming. He won a Pulitzer| t the age of 27 in 1924.’ 


THE BOOK was part of a 
tetrology which included 


BROMFIELD 


Continued from Page 1 


40 novels, many of which were 
made into motion pictures. 


BUT IT WAS as a soil con- 
servationist and scientific 
farmer that Bromfield exerted 
the greatest influence. On his 
return to the United States) 
from France after the Munich 


rundown farms near his home-| 


The farms were joined into| 
one 1000 acre unit which | 
Bromfield called Malaba T| 


anemia seconda ultiple mye-|try during the late 1980’s when gh 
{oma inl r the base marrow,” | Hitler began stirring war fears in ce sie ~ gel of the} 

r. C. A. Doan, dean of Ohio State| Europe. He bought three small lige” Aeontitiee e he once 
University’s College of Medicine| farms in Richland County near the ived. Applying the principles 
said. ii site where his grandfather tilled. of soil conservation and 


Bromfield received several blood 
transfusions in New York last Jan- 
uary before he was admitted to 
University Hospital. Dr. Doan said 


He called the property Malabar 
after an Indian site. 

Malabar became famous as a 
place for trying new and often 


proper farm management, he 
built Malabar Farm into a| 
showplace that attracted thou-| 
sands of visitors each year. 


is grew pro ively | controversial farming me as 

ie idee ca * 5 aaa hagale ire pe guibadicg uteone peuthe- AT LEAST three books— 
me 1 Mansfield, Ohio, Deo. 27,| men, editors and busineeomen, pro- “Malabar Farm,” “Pleasant 
189 ee solved at 16 to study | fessors, actors, writers and pro- Valley” and “Out of the 
scienti | went to Cor-| fessional men. EE lk Earth” — centered around the 
rell Unive a year but de-| It was there that Lauren Bacall ' farm. 
«ited | 


to become a writer.|and Humphrey Bogart were wed 


His first novel, “The Green Bay! in May, 1945, 


) 


[PATE bee claimed Louis Brom- 

" field at a@ relatively early age 
but not before this amazingly ver- 
satile man had. ¢rammed enough 
activity for a half-dozen normal 
careers into 59 years of zestful, pro- 
duetive living. 

There was Bromfield, the seri- 
ous novelist whose tetrology, “The 
Green Bay Tree,” “Early Autumn”, 
“Possession” and “A Good Woman” 

. brought him a Pulitzer Prize and 
established him as a ranking Ameri- 
‘ean writer before he was 30. 

There was Bromfield, the facile 


- fictioneer, who turned out dozens’ 


of entertaining popular novels and 
Hollywood scripts with his left 
hand, pausing now and then to do a 
“What Became of Anna Bolton?” or 
a “Mr, Smith” to show that his role 
of thoughtful commentator on the 
human comedy had not atrophied. 
There was Bromfield; the lover 
of the good earth, and, above all, the 
Ohio scene, who returned to his 
native soil after years of living 
abroad; who wrote his memorable 
series of books about the Buckeye 
‘country; who developed Malabar 
| Farm agricultural showplace 
and wielded a trenchant pen as a 
_ Moving spirit in the Friends of the 
‘Land organization on behalf of soil 
‘ vation and progressive agri- 
Rot. ae 


mifield’s Many Sided Life 


“There was Bromfield the force- 
ful political polemicist, whose 
column, which this newspaper was 
proud to publish, set forth the 
views of a down-to-earth’ realist 
whose voice commanded 
when it did not evoke agreement 
and whose opinions often were jus- 
tified by history. 

A case in point was his pam- 
phlet, “England, a Dying Oligarchy” 
which, in the late 1930’s, accurately 
predicted the decline of the British 
Empire'that was still to come. 

Finally, there. was Bromfield 
the good‘and active citizen and the 
plain, unpretentious human, whose 
capacity for meeting, mingling with 
and liking people of all sorts on 
their own terms was one of his 
most admirable traits. 

He was equally at home at a 
formal gathering of literary intel- 
lectuals, ona movie sound set, in the 
press section at a political conven- 
tion or dangling his legs from atop 
a rail fence as he discussed farm 
problems with a neighbor. 

There is deep sorrow and regret 
in many quarters that so fruitful a 
career has been untimely cut. off. 
There is satisfaction and comfort :n 
the knowledge of how much from 
the storehouse of a teeming mind, 
Louis ‘Bromfield was able to share 


with his fellow men before the final 


summons. . 


x 
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Bromfield once said that he 
chose to return to a farm be- 
cause he wanted to have “real 
continuity” and “real perman- 
ence” of living. 

Active in the soil conserva- 


tion movement, Bromfield had|, 


He claimed that the soil was 
the basis of all wealth and 
America needed “intelligent 
farming, more soil conserva- 
tion and elimination of rob- 
bing of the Jand.” 


BROMFIELD ALSO attacked 
farm subsidies, tariffs, parity 
programs, price ceilings as 
“makeshifts which deal with 
effects rather than causes” of 
the country’s farm problem. 


Bromfield started his aca- 
demic career by studying farm- 
ing at Cornell University but 
later switched to the school of 
journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

World War 1. intervened, 
however, before he completed 
his study for a degree. He 
served with an American am- 
bulance corps attached to the 
French army and was awarded! 
the Croix de Guerre and the 


Legion of Honor. 


AFTER THE WAR, Brom- 
field worked first as a reporter 
for the New York City News 
Association. He subsequently) 
became a wire editor for the 
Associated, Press; a private 
tutor; foreign editor and critic 
of the magazine Musical Amer- 
ica; theater, music and art| 
critic for the Bookman and al 
staff member of Time maga- 
zine. F 

He married Mary Appleton 
Wood in 1921 and the couple 
went to France where “The 
Green Bay Tree” was written. 
Bromfield lived near Paris for 
many years, though he trav- 
eled to India and returned to 
the United States occasionally. 


HIS WIFE died in Septem- 
ber 1952. In March 1953, a 
daughter announced plans to 
rename Malabar Farm the; 
“Mary A. Bromfield Founda-| 
tion” and make it a center of 
farm experimentation. 

A close personal friend of 
Gov. Frank J. Lausche, Brom- 
“field was described by the 
governor as a “great citizen.” 

“No one excelled Mr. Brom- 
field in the great good that 
has been done for our. state 
in the development of soil 
conservation practices,” | 
Lausche said. 


TWO OF Bromfield’s daugh- 
ters were staying at the gov- 
ernor’s mansion at the time of 


i been vice president of the their father’s death. They are Saag 
: Friends of the Land Clubs.) Mrs. Hope Bromfield Stora) SSS 


esburg, Va., and Anne’ 
ena at Malabar Farm. ¢/ 
He is also survived by 4 
third daughter, Mrs.. Eller 
Bromfield Carson Geld “i } 
“Malabar Farm de Brazil, n¢ : 
Itituba, Brazil. _ : 


MERU £4GSt & 


news service. Later he became - 
ok reviewer. 
oe oY ee, * 7] 
“AS LOUIS Fimidelt told it, * 
New York that if he could - 
‘all over the country war’ 
ks as well. “I wrote ’ 
h of a newspaper 
ice told us. 
These books, ‘” 
- sion,” were bot’ 
esses, In 197” 
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| _ Liver Ailment — 

_- Fatal To “Mr. B” 
| a “By VIRGINIA LEE 

| ~ Louis Bromfield, 59, whose 
; 

| 

| 

| 

| 

) 

| 


writings and conservation 
‘theories brought world-wide | 


The noted author-conservationist 
and Master of Malabar 


| Bc er ‘il b ed, 
| = : ve bya mites 


‘His youngest ‘daughter, Ellen 
(Mrs. Carson Geld) resides ; 


“The Malabar Story’ 
The story of Louis Bromfiel 
“taht tas “4 


York, Mis. Brome, the former 
ir Appleton Wood to whom he 
“married in 1921, died at Mala- 

SE Fm Sten, 


2 onto ab 10 
oe 


.°: State University’s College of Medi-! 
~~. eine, said today that he suffered 


\ New York. 


his teachers, © 
re “the daughter o John 


Gens 


ae (Continued From Page 1) 
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Bromfield Dies; 
Rites Set In City | 


MARRIED IN 1921 


He was married in 1921 to the| 
former Mary Appleton Wo0o0.d,! 
daughter of an Episcopalian fam- 
ily in Ipswich, Mass., who died at 
Malabar Farm in September, 1952. 

His first published novel, 
Green Bay Tree’ was the fourth 
he had written. ‘‘Possession,”’| 
“Early Autumn,” which won him 
the $1,000 Pulitzer prize in 1926, 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


(Continued From Page 1) 
ment of “homologous serum jaun- 
dice.” 
~ Dr. C. A.: Doan, dean of Ohio* 


| 


from ‘‘an anemia secondary to 
multiple myeoloma involving the 
bone marrow.” 

Mr. Bromfield had received sév- 
eral blood transfusions in Doctor’s 
Hospital, New York City, after be- 
coming ill while on a_ business 
tri 


quick suecession. 
“Bombay Nights’’ and “The 
Rains, Came,” which was one of 


ital a year earlier for treatment ‘movie: 
of acute infection and pneumonia._cale in T tndia ese 
‘He was treated at his home again™ ; 
before Christmas prior to going to »Senlis, wrtice 
ithey. came to Richland County in 
Dr. Doan said, his condition had * 11938. ? 
grown progressively worse since ‘The Green Bay Tree” and “A 
he entered University Hospital. “Good Woman” remain, in the opin-. 
Bromfield was born in Mansfield jon of most ciritics, as his best 
: Dee. 27, 1896 when his parents, Mr. “works of fiction. 
and Mrs. Charles Bromfield resid-. It was in some of his books of 
eed at 323 West Third St. Visits to “fiction that Mansfield figurés were 
| the farm of his ‘grandfather, Rob- ‘immortalized occasionally to the 
.ert Coulter, just off Fourth Street resentment of local persons who 
Rd. near the Baltimore and Ohio ‘remembered the figures in real 
itracks, gave the famed author-con- life at variance with similar char- 
te, Ths his first taste of farm acters portrayed in the books. 
This early -experience was’ Home folks have had difficulty 
glorified in his. var “The over the years ih deciding where 
‘arm.’” reality left off and fiction be-; 
No particular talents oF accom- gan in the Bromfield books. 
-plishments were noted in his boy- 
hood in Mansfield or during his STARTS F ARM SERIES 
Eigse days. He credited one of “The Farm” presaged his more 
; Helen Simpson, recent books which set forth con- 
Simpson for 
eld junior high 
- school was named, and his mother, 
herself a short story writer, for 
_ earliest Spe Sa of his talent as 


poe farming practices. Th 

three of the recent group: “Pleas- 
‘ant S aley.” » “Malabar Farm” and 
Se ais “Out of the Earth” contained 
a writer. => aie much that could well be termed 
1914 GRADUATE “a Ear egen 3 These books had a 


He was was graduated from Mans 


copies in 
Senior High in June,-1914, 


spe ne 


cast year. | ee 
( ned in 1952 as 
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“The s 


and ‘‘A Good Woman” followed in} 


servation theories eer detail the ft the 


Among his civie accolades was 
the presentation of a scroll for his 
efforts over 20 years to help in the 
establishment of Israel as an in-| 
dependent state. He was the re-| 
\cipient of a governor’s award for 
| advancing the prestige of Ohio and 
| was appointed last year to mem- 
bership on an advisery commitee, 
on_conservation which is a stand-| 
ing group Of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

The more or less frivolous side 
of life at Malabar Farm was por- 


itrayed in a picture story in Life 
imagazine in 1948. after attention 


was focused on the farm for being 


ithe setting of the Humphrey Bo- 


|gart-Lauren Bacall wedding. 

Both of the principals in the nup- 
tails were close personal friends of 
Bromfield and the late George 
‘Hawkins, for many years secre- 
‘tary and personal adviser of the 
author.. 


FAMOUS GUESTS 


Many of the stage and screen 
stars who made Malabar Farm 
their Ohio headquarters had been 
friends of Hawkins whose sudden 
death while on a business trip to) 
New York City in April, 1948, 
shocked the community. 

Among the prominent personali- 
ties who regularly visited the farm 
are Joan Fontaine, Paul Douglas, 
the: Bogarts, Kay Frances, Ina 
Claire and others. 

ele Inez Robb, well known re- 

r and Sy EP on al with her 
J 


ie ‘Teena literary: aineles. 
Ann Rimmer, an / English 


Mrs. 
a ‘has served as his secre- 
tary in the past few years. Her 


son, David, now serving in the 
U.S. Navy, had been a valuable 
assistant to the author in recent 


only farmer in America 
has — two books, 
bier a prize and! bitually 
has bikakiast ct Po bed. ” was the 
terse chan ceatticas given in in ‘de 


dogs were’ held. fair evidenced 
‘more rat ' *s | 
“bass and” a 


Moder Pong “Twenty-four 
ae oe sist 
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FINAL TRIBUTE—The 
ay final tribute to the 


family 


SCENE OF SERVICES 


Church. was tak 
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Ellen Bromfield’ Graduation Photo 
to Pete & Betty Gunder 
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Hope Bromfield And Robert Stevens %, Sip Ununs 
vope romfle vn obert fevens gy" | ay  Uows — 
- _|pines, ‘grown by Mr. Bromfield) roses was carried by Miss Brom-|Jr., Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs.|New York. For the past three 
Hope> ty Ss telnet Mield0 é Bromfield’s’ brother, Chalmiers|years she has been residing in _ 
velis b SR aha gael 2 ite snap- Whitney Stevens, Plainfield, Wood, Syosset, Long Island, N.|New York and spent several 
Stevens Jr. exchanged nuptial 


ins. pompons were) Served his brother ‘as best man,|Y., and the bridegroom’s sister! months recently in England. 
laced on either of-the| Among the well - known per-|and brothers, Miss: Joan Peters Mr. Stevens was born in New | _ 
vows yesterday at Malaba |greenery,  ~' ae baat Sonages at the ceremony were| Stevens, William: Gallon 
Farm. _, -5 | Phe bride ‘was ésebrted to the the Governor and Mrs. Frank J.|and Thomas Estes Steve 
_ Miss Bromfield is the daugh-| improvised altar to the strains Lausche, Mr. and Mrs. Chester] Mrs. Bromfield was attired in 
‘ter of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Brom-|of Lohengrin’s ‘Wedding March| Davis, St. Louis. Mo., who was}a taupe taffeta stteet length| three years as an officer in the 
field, and Mr. Stevens is the son| and. given in’ marriage by her|recently appointed aceociate di-|dress fashioned with three quar-|U. $, Navy in the Pacific thea- 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Tem-|father, She wore a lovely bal-|rector of the Ford Foundation in|ter length sleeves and\a wide! ter. Mr, Stevens did pos t grad- 
Broeck Stevens, Plainfield, New| trina length appliqued lace) Pasadena, Calif., Mr. and Mrs.| front bertha. Her | accessories uate. work, in agriculture at Rut- 
Jersey. gown. The bodice was fitted with! Leo Goldberg, New “York City; , |Sers university, ioe 
The vows were spoken at noon, | long tight sleeves which came to| parents of Lauren Bacall, who] The bridegroom’ : ial 
Preceded by a program of Cho-| poi ts over the hands. The ex-/was married to Humphrey Bog-|a pale lavender’ taffeta dress 
Pin's preludes, waltzes, etudes, tremely full skirt was gathered| art at Malabar in 1946. The Ba-| with a quilted collar and ' cuffs. 
| and nocturnes. Mrs. C. H. Por-| at the waist. Tulle edged the'call-Bogart wedding was the first| Her accessories were black. Both) 
terfield Platt presided at the Pi-| boat shaped neckline which’ was ceremony to be performed at the/ mothers had white gardenia cor-| 
'|ttimmed in ‘tiny seed pearls.| famous Malabar Farm, Bages.! Loe Fest ey age : 
5 Rev. Samuel U. J. Peard of-|| A Juliet cap designed with) Also present were Mrs. and Following the ce 


and Yale university. He served 


Hey we Sas 


remony a re- and 
-\$eed pearls held the shoulder|Mrs. Harold Boeschenstein, To-|ception for 100 guests was held 
ngth’ veil in place. ‘White satin|ledo, president of the Owens’|at Malabar. The serving table| 
pumps completed the brid- Corning Fiberglas Corp.; Mr.| was’ centered with a side ar- 
vo eae ie ec ‘|and Mrs. John Biggers, Toledo, |rangement of white pompons 
s Bromfield carried a co-|president of Libby Owens’|red 


lilacs, flown in| Mrs. E. R, Necki, Chicago, 1l.;|hon 


rid »-was her only| Gregory Nowakoski Jr., 
She was attired in a) France; Frank Miner, 


sat aa 
irt was} and Mrs 
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Stevens, Robert, Hope, Mr 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Bromfield 


ry 


request the pleasure of your Company 
at the marriage reception of their daughter 
Mary Hope 
onl 
Mr. Robert TenBroeck Stevens, junior 
on Saturday, the twenty-third of December 
at three o’clock 


Malabar Farm 
Lucas, Ohic 


RS Ve by 
Malabar Farm 
Lucas: Ohio 


| Bromfield, Ellen and Anne Bromfield. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bromfield, Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. Stevens Sr. 


romiield Establishing Second 2. 


‘Malabar Farm’ in South America~s 


FIELD; MAY }—Spe-; farm near here will be used on {| Recently Bromfield’s daughter, 
Author-Farmer Louis| the South American farm, |Ellen Geld, and her husband, 
3romfield and two members Bromtield said. }Carson, went —t ae to help 
: start .operations on the farm 
his family are § est: Ainge ¢ 3romfield heads a corporatior : 
. oo e establishing a; ” é ry 101 Bromfield returned from Brazil 
second “Malabar Farm” in Bra-|made up of several Brazilian in-|jact month. 
zil, the author announced today idustrialists and land-owners 
The 3000-acre farm ‘is 40 | which will own the farm, cattle 
miles from Sao Paulo. Practices 


Bromfield said products of the 
|Brazilian farm ultimately will be 
poultry, and general field and veg- jimported to the United 
used on his famous Malabar jetable crops will be raised. ‘under the Malabar name. 


Br 


States | 


BROMFIELD BELIEVES ger -s3 he nations "having great land [Porss ike the colonial empires of 


yurces /E u which are hopelessly 


Neither Reds Nor U.S. Can |eriecricc sete tacnsre oe 


Stop Present World Revolt "25 osc emacs 


By LOUIS BROMFIELD our own, stand such a colossal | That is cact] 6 Te liberty, 
and perhaps futile strain?” lwhich we : 1 an lionity f 


BR ea Oe eres oe ha ii 

There are a lot of questions arising in the minds of| And, “What are we g« nan-made forces intrigue Or With every new expansion of 

2 Pp. > +1, 2 T343¥ . ° + " . 1 . - . . 

citizens from one end of the country to the other, With the|with Japan? An n | a} the Soviet Empire, whether in 

change in administration, and a wholly new leadership, the|Stvength of crippled and parti-| revolution. Few king or terms of satellite domination or 

e : y tioned Germany? ] has 

come out of the l I ‘ } and ! mies in| ture of the Soviet Russian Em- 

got into the mess in which we find ourselves and—where/|either for this ntry or the |Indo-China wer pletely wiped| pire grows a little weaker and 

at P 9 world, and how uch harm‘ lout night, i ould 
do we go from here? “What would hap 


A 
They are asking, “What is this sent into every part of the the UN ce 
le 


; ‘ ge Wp influence, the jerry-built struc- 
American people in general are beginning to ask how we 


restore | more confused, disorganized and 
old co- | ineffective at the very core. It 


basis. is like a house in which the 
i responsibility’ and why) Wor: i we and vor : For nearly ‘ ears we have | builder goes on adding room 
empted to shoulder the And nae Derg! ihe hat 1s Mr con-|m tter off by dealing sé lived with administrations which | after room without ever putting 

ine ¥ ge ‘ ainment policy Dy which we are | sj | had little policy, inside or out- in a floor or a ceiling. 
Whole burden? By wl posed to supply money, ma- 
are We suppos od to T terial and cannon fodder to protect} than he lled and u based upon improvisation from 
responsibility for Korea, for Ir ny little country the whole} trati I 


side of the U. S., which was not Th 


procedau! L tne : crisis to crisis, with many of the } } is reve to pro- 
China, the Middle East an he | ¥é perimeter of Soviet Russia | 


countries of Europe? a, Indo-China, Iran, the Mid-| 
Are we ng to remain forever » East, the satellite nations, and 
in Kore: 10t, how do we g ll the countries of Europe? 


yi The fact is that the world is crises either invented to scare |tect tl 1omies and living 
in the midst of an immense the people or caused by the 
revolution and any attempt by blundering stupidity of such a | l 
the United States or by Soviet | policy. exactl} at you and I are doing). 
out of it? Are we to continu p- | What is all this nonsense | Russia to arrest that revolu- Kor the first ti a long . of all, they will:go on 
plying not only money it } »| about such a spectacle being our | fion or even change its course while the l f en in our ,.ccepting the drafting and sacri- 
quantities for most of the coun-| duty and responsibility? Is it | has no futitre, save that the at- l 
tries in the world, but suppli worth the price and is the peril tempt could wreck either, or 
every kind drawn from our as immense as it has been delib- | both nations. 
ishing reserves of ec ertly cooked up to appear by Everywhere 
kel, iron ore and othe al|’ the brass of the Armed Forces | ar 
resources, and, worst of all, Amer-| and certain other elements?. {h 


s drafted ” lion fow long can any nation, even 


fice of young Americans in the 
name of this idiotic conception 
of “world responsibility” and a 
“world mandate,” a conception 
1d Communism ing Slowly, I think, a pi re ] | which every nation resents; it 
and-in-hand. T : ] constantly increases both the 
: 7 drain of money, real wealth and 


American lives—plus the resent- | SIN MAY 17, ‘53 Columbus Dispatch 


ment and dislike of the U. S. 

almost everywhere. | } sg f 
The p al questior j} advances are being made Mpther | ability that anyone can improve. 

hearts of countless American citi-| fields. —, * 1 


eatiei taw 3 (Lohse ar x b : i Sia: ; 
zens today is, What are OU!  Exectitives — hav@eggaeavy |sons don’t attempt to increase this 
drafted American boys doing in 1. 


every corner of the world? Is i budget of paper work to dé , | 

not enough to furnish defense air|each day and musiagee : | Instead, he said, “they just “get 
fields, planes, guns, ammunition, | take in the i 4 1| by,’ believing they are not des- 
food and money without. furnish- ; ‘ ine¢ é great success either 
ing the lives as well? And for| “Fortunately,” s s-|as a n r in the business 
what?” | sor, ing 1” 


|The tragedy is that many per- 


Author Bromfield at his dramatic desk where he makes the money necessary to maintain his big house at Malabar Farm near Mansfield. 
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The Fabulous Lives 
Of Louis Bromfield 


eminent Ohio author, news- 

paper columnist and farmer 
extraordinary—ever lose his power of 
speech. That was the day he sud- 
denly and unwillingly became owner 
of a telephone company with 28 miles 
of sagging lines, no appreciable assets 
and no more prospects of making 
Money than a hobby horse in the 
Kentucky Derby. 

The silence from the ready-throated 
Mr. Bromfield was only momentary. 
Then rose a mighty scream of “I 
don't want it!” 

The story of how he got it is on a 
par with other fabulous aspects of 
the Bromfield story—a story that 
encompasses New York, Paris, India, 
Hollywood and famed Malabar Farm 
on the verdant slopes near Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

The network in question was the 
Lucas Telephone Company, and its 
lackadaisical lines were the only 
telephonic link between the outside 
world and Malabar Farm. The owner 
of this antique communications Sys- 
tem sold out to a new owner just 
ahead of a nervous breakdown. The 


O= once did Louis Bromfield— 


new owner got the purchase price as 
a loan from Bromfield. Unable to 
make a go of it, the new owner 
silently left town one day. But, he 
was an honorable man, and to satisfy 
the debt to Bromfield, he deeded the 
telephone company and its troubles 
to the author. 

It took more than- screams of 
anguish to get Bromfield out of that 
one. A lawyer finally undraped the 
telephone lines from the sunburned 
Bromfield neck. To this day, Author 
Bromfield never sees the word 
utilities without a slight quiver in his 
solar plexus. 

These unwanted telephone wires, 
however, fulfilled a most tender func- 
tion in still another chapter of the 
Bromfield saga: they carried the 
words, if not the music, of the ro- 
mance between Humphrey De Forest 
Bogart, the movie bad man, and 
Actress Lauren Bacall. This touted 
romance flowered principally via the 
uncertain long distance connection 
between Malabar and Hollywood— 
with Humphrey De Forest courting 
from Malabar in a swirl of tender 
words and red-faced imprecations. 


Fourteen other families contacted 
civilization on the same line with 
Malabar Farm. In the best tradition 
of rural telephones, many subscribers 
rushed to listen in when they had 
nothing else to do. Each lifted re- 
ceiver .meant just that much less 
volume« of sound available to the 
frustrated talker and talkee. 

Most of the time, Tough Guy Bogart 
yelled loud endearments to Miss 
Bacall and even louder slander 
against listening neighbors. Once he 
bellowed: “You'd better clear the 
line because I’m going to say .. .” 

Not a receiver went down. 

But Louis Bromfield, host and 
friend to the mighty and the famed, 
is only one facet to the Bromfield ‘ 
jewel. Tall, carefree, owner of a face 
tanned and lined like a walnut meat, 
Louis Bromfield has won worldwide 
fame in two widely diverse fields— 
writing and agriculture. And, Brom- 
field’s life—like many another man’s 
—was split in two by World War II. 

By this time World War II had 
blossomed into a spectacle for the 
world’s small fry, Bromfield was a 
novelist of international repute. For 
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Harold Higgins 


By Ken Davis 


years he had lived as an expatriate 
on an estate near Paris, an extremely 
vocal member of the European intel- 
lectual smart set. Apparently he was 
content to return to the United States 
spasmodically. 

His better novels—The Rains Camé, 
Early Autumn and Night in Bombay 
_-were known throughout the world. 
Hollywood paid stupendous prices for 
Bromfield writings. 

Suddenly, after Munich, Bromfield 
turned once again to his native coun- 
try and to the Ohio soil from which 
he came. He lent seemingly endless 
energy to preaching the gospel of soil 
conservation with a 1000-acre Ohio 
farm near his birthplace as a practi- 
cal pulpit. Malabar Farm became 
just about synonymous with Bromfield 
in the public mind. 

To Bromfield, this abrupt about- 
face was no occasion for surprise- , 

“This talk about my being a writer 
who just happened to take up farm- 
ing is silly,” he once observed. brn 
I've been a farmer all my Mle 
actually.” F 

Bromfield, then, probably eee ee 
his rural inspirations from an Abo 
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Few visitors forget Malabar’s big boxer dogs, who have the run of 
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(Continued) 
Getting the mail. Part of the 34-room house is visible in the background. 


Malabar, to which conservation and curiosity draw 15,000 visitors annually 
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Bie House Contains 


Bromfield’s Ideas 


(Continued From Page 29) 
tion which contributed ideas for Malabar house included 
the Mathew’s house in Painesville, the home of Peter H. 
Fulsten in Norwalk, the:;W. and L. E. Hurst home in 
Lorain County, and the Sinton-Taft house in Cincinnati. 

From the time Malabar house and its barns and out 
buildings were completed; thousands of people from every 
part of the world visited there. 

THOUSANDS. OF PEOPLE FLOCKED TO HOUSE 

There were foreign dignitaries, national and state 
political figures, stars of the movies and stage, writers, 
statesmen, and farmers by the thousands entertained at 
Malabar house. Few conventions have been held in 
Mansfield which didn’t include a visit to Malabar Farm, 
and seldom were the visitors greeted by anyone other 
than the genial host of Malabar—Louis Bromfield. : 

However, Lamoreaux disclosed that a short time ago 
he had drawn sketches for a small “hideway pica 
which Bromfield planned to build for himself on top 0 
famed ‘‘Mt. Jeez,*the- hilltop across Pleasant Valley Rd. 
from Malabar House. “Mt. Jeez’’ had long been the 
author-farmer’s favorite spot and the scene of countless 

> s’and parties fer his guests. 

ee rinas for the “Mt. Jeez’? cabin may have resulted 
from the author-farmer’s decision to turn Malabar a 
into an agricultural foundation for farm and gers 
experimentation. In one of her weekly columns in a we 
his daughter, Ellen Bromfield Geld, announced = 
father’s plans’which, she said, would be known .as Pe 
“Marty A..Bromfield Foundation,’ in honor of his wife 
Who died in September, 1952. ; 

However, re untimely death of Malabar’s master has 
caused many of his friends, neighbors. in the Pleasant 
Valley area and Richland Countians to ponder the ques- 
tion: ‘‘What will be done with Malabar Farm now? 
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] repasted, Pretrimm« MOVIE STAR AND AUTHOR—The picture above was taken on the set of the a tel oe 
Z the adaptation of one of Bromfield’s most popular novels. With him is wipe pe of top movierstard 
C ' of the leading roles in the film. At one time Malabar Farm was the mecca for do 
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A MAN AND HIS DOGS—Novelist Bromfield 
spacious home at Malabar Farm. The ho 
construction. The fireplace is marble and 
gold-colored eagle familiar to the many tho 
time 48 gold stars surrounded the eagle b 
48 states went Democratic, Bromfield laug 


plays with one of his Boxers in the living room of his 
use took about 16 months to build because of its intricate 
was brought in from New Orleans. Above “Mr. B.’’ is the 
usands of people who felt the hospitality of his home. At one 
ut following the presidential election of 1936, when 46 of the 


hingly threatened to move two of the stars representing Re- 
publican Vermont and Maine to the attic, - 


ote. 
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An Architect's Story of Louis Bromfield's 


CHAS. b. GUNDER 
N. LEXINGTON - SPRINGMILL RD: 


Big House 
at Malabar 


By Louis Andre’ Lamoreux 


stn 


PART | small building, some 22 feet in adth 


: and 34 in width with a simple gabled 
ie WAS early in the afternoon of roof and the usual lean-to addi 


Friday the 13th—in January of 1939 in the rear. About all that could be 
—that Louis Bromfield dropped into said for it was that it did have 
my office, spread his gangling frame proportions and a nice old native 
in a chair and casually asked me if I’d stone foundation‘ 
bé interested in remodeling an old farm It was close to the barns which were i 
house. delightfully grouped, and on an elev@ 
If I ever had any compunctions about tion that was later to be of. great 
Friday the 13th, I lost them after that sistance in the complicated additit 
day, for while I had little early indica- that were to develop. Little Mount®™ 
tions of what was to happen, little did itself was close behind the He a] 
I dream of the experiences, the out and house, and its rocks and ever 
out fun, and the constant and consist- furnished an inspiring background. — 


ently changing series of events that As we walked about that afternoo? 
were to follow that first meeting. in the Ohio slush and mud, Louis out- 
After a brief chat in the office, in lined in his wandering, yet fully detailed 


which Louis outlined his plans and-de- and organized manner, just what 
Sires in a fast-moving though cursory wanted to do. I didn’t know him "to 
manner, we drove down to his site in at that time. He was not easy | 
Pleasant Valley, some 11 miles from follow. He'd go off on tangents, ae 
Mansfield, O. though he always got back to his nae 
His site was up Little Mountain Road, As I listened, the story grew, and 
a short distance 6ff the Pleasant Valley told of his background, his love of igh 
Road, and was admittedly pretty bleak Soil, his years abroad, his sudden th? 
and almost dismal that January after- planned departure from Senlis, ee 
noon. However, for one with imagina- and the realization of an ever-P his 
tion, and Louis didn’t lack in that re- desire to return to the locale of 


ae sires Re . = = spect, it had immense possibilities. boyhood and settle down to a life of 
MALABAR’S ENTRANCE. This is the only Picture ever taken of The farmhouse on ts site was then _ stress and strain. 
Architect-author Lamoreux and Louis Bromfield together. owned by a Mr. Herring. It was a (Continued on Next Page) 
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House at Malabar 


(Continued From Page 5) > 

He talked in generalities about the 

’ house he wanted to build. Yet, from 
_ my early notes, it is now crystal-clear. 
_ he knew what. he wanted. Those notes 
‘enumerated such details as trim, mould- 
ings, architectural styles, much a mix- 
ture of Western Reserve, Kentucky 
Colonial and a smattering of French. 
Even such items as types and_ styles 
of cornice, dados, door mouldings, fire- 
places, flooring, future additions and 
such detailed matters as pediments over 

hall doors were discussed. 

Very early in our chats he gave clear 
evidence of a minute interest in detail, 
although he’d refer to himself as almost 
totally uninformed. I was soon to learn 
that no detail was too small to cover, 
that he had a clear picture of what he 
wanted to accomplish, and that only 
time, study and much patience as well 


as leg work would be necessary ‘ to fit 


the loose ends together. 

- In spite of Louis’ meticulous attention 
to detail he had an utter disregard for 
material things. They were the epitome 
of what he did not like, for as he later 
wrote in his book, “Pleasant Valley,” 


VEL) 


GEORGE HAWKINS, ike Cropsoulay 
dogs, mostly boxers, which were treat 
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’ friendliness, 


“whether I die in the big house I built, 


‘ or whether I die in a cottage with only 


an acre of ground around it, there will 


' at least be ‘no bitterness and no envy, 


so long as I have a couple of dogs and 
a garden: and that huge stock of ad- 


‘ventures and memories.” 


A trip about the farm was typical of 
what was to follow. Conversation was 
animated, to make a gross understate- 
ment. The only thing that was con- 
sistent was the unpredictable. There 
were constant references to what was 
to be done, and in detail “how.” 

Louis’ gyer-present companions were 


| Reg and Regina. the original of a long 


line of boxer dogs. Rex had one out- 
standing characteristic, aside from his 
drooling and perpetual 
jumping, and that was an immediate 
and forceful resentment when you 
laughed at his facial expressions. He 
just looked like a nicely hung-over old 
man, Laugh at him and he'd reach 
over and grap your arm in his dripping 
mouth and you immediately changed 
the subject. Regina was a frail thing 


~ then; she’d had no pups, but when they 


did arrive, and many litters followed, 
she, as Louis said, “blossomed out into 


as 


with Bromfield and a few of th 
ed like members of the family 


wr 


womanhood and became the matriarch 
of the place. ? 

Louis was living in Oberlin at that 
time, and the early preliminary sketches 
were taken up there for study. Meetings 
were always with the entire family, 
Mary Bromfield, George Hawkins, Louis’ 
companion, friend, business manager, 
raconteur, critic and wit, as well as the 
three daughters, Anne, Hope and Ellen, 
and the Scot. governess, Nanny White. 
Everybody pitched in with suggestions, 
and conversation was animated to the 
extent of being-almost a bedlam. 

Louis was far from “cold turkey” in 
consulting me. He knew of my back- 
ground in domestic architecture, and 
also that while I might not have been 
the most informed individual regarding 
the Western Reserve period and styles, 
he knew that I was one of them. 

The early sketches had some merit, 
but in general they served mainly as a 
means of finding out what was not to 
be done. Some half-dozen odd layouts 
were prepared before the real solution 
started to take shape. The original 
sketches were inadequate as to size and 
some 80 or 90 feet were added, until the 
thing became entirely out. of scale, as 
the frontage was well over 200 feet, 


Ir MIGHT be well at this point to 
explain what we were all trying to do. 
As Louis once wrote in one of his innu- 
merable letters, “What I want is a good 
unostentatious farmhouse which will be 
beautiful, authentic and simple.” 

It ultimately developed that we were 
trying to do something that had never 
been done before. We wanted to rede- 
sign and rebuild the type of house we 
felt would have been built by a wealthy, 
cultured farmer, one who had lived and 
prospered many decades ago in this sec- 


‘tion of Ohio. We wanted the house to 


have every outward appearance of what 
we felt he would have done. We wanted 
it to appear as it would have been, a 
series of remodelings. As I once wrote 
to Louis, “We are trying to walk in 
footsteps that were never made.” 

We pictured the house as having de- 
veloped and grown through many 
stages, both in its inception and in its 


reality. The finish eae is in fiv 
stages or periods of Western Reserv: 
architecture. The central gable, an ac 
tually new portion, is of the ongeser 
riod, then the two south and 
wings are of a later period. — , 
window and door trim, scale, and 
became more simplified as we 
new additions. The children’s wit 
the service quarters are of an 
later period and. the west addit 
the rear became. playful and fa 
traditional. We felt that as crops niigh 
have failed, though a family inegpgee 
the unnamed original owner had 
necessity simplified the work. We 
stantly went back, as we went ane 
in design. 

Probably the most difficult pape: 
Louis presented, and he was unyieldin 
in this respect, was that the origins 
Herring house was to remain in it 
entirety. This created a: most difficu’ 
situation. I had spent many hours’ du: 
ing the dreary months of the depressic 
with the Ohio office of the tori 
American Building Survey, and to m 
knowledge there just was no -existin 
example of Western Reserve architec 
ture of the scale of the Herring hous: 

Now scale to the layman is not a 
easy adjective to describe as applied t 
architecture, but possibly the referenc 
to the proper scale in their surrounding 
of the Sphinx and the Pyramids ma. 
suffice. On the other hand, a bit o 
New Mexico or Arizona scenery trans 
planted to rural Ohio would be et 
nitely out of scale. 

About this time, as is often ti bes 
with design problems, a -‘break” cam 
in knowledge that I, T. Frary of Th 
Cleveland Museum of Art had publishe 
a book on Early Homes of Ohio, | Ww 
soon met, and a delightful and € 
ly profitable association develo} pa 
While Mr, Frary’s writings and | 
graphs were helpful, and saved ; 
travel, they did not solve pt 
problem. ty 

There was just one thing left to 
get in the car and drive—cover th 
Firelands, the Trails and the byways i 
search of what we wanted and did nc 


e- 


feel existed. Late one. afternoon: i 


Kinsman we found it, there mn the Pet 
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THE BIG HOUSE. Panoramic view sh 


Allan house, a delightful, delicately 


Scaled bit of Western Reserve architec- 
ture, 

After that one major hitch, and a 
basic one, the design problem was rela- 
tively simple, at least we thought so, 
and were to learn otherwise. For there 
was just no precedent for what we were 
trying to do. We were Creating an as- 
sembled house, parts of this and that 
from several periods, and above all, its 
entity must be in good scale and taste. 

The overall length of the house soon 
became .a problem. The scale of the 
Herring house was constantly with us, 
and it was necessary to subordinate the 
south and north Wings, as well as the 


dining, summer porch and service de- 
pendencies. 


It was becoming increasingly difficult 
to obtain detaileq decisions from Louis 
at this time. He was traveling con- 
Stantly to Hollywood and the East, and 
While he was considerate and thought- 
ful, at the Same time he was exacting 
in that he expected progress during the 
plan stage. When an idea would come 
to him, he’d call, drop a note from a 
Plane or train, and at least keep me 
informed of the endless changes or the 
items that had been unmentioned. 


Ax early letter from Louis gave 
Some indication of what might be ex- 
pected in the complexity of the actual 
building operations. In this note Louis 
said, “I should like to let the contract 
Separately, that is, contracts for the ex- 
cavation, construction, wiring, decorat- 
ing, painting, etc. In this way I can keep 
a much more accurate check on what I 
am spending and, considering the fact 
that I will be on the spot every day and 
that both of us will have ideas and want 
to change our minds as we go along, 
this is the most practical way of work- 
ing out the problem. It also allows the 
advantage of a much more elastic 
budget which, as I told you, plays a 
8reat part in the decision of how much 
We shall spend. We can go into the de- 
tails later. I feel that this is the only 
way of working out the problem, as I 
am determined not: to go into debt on 
the house,” 


Owing 


Again, as Louis once wrote, “I want 
a big farmhouse half way up a hill,” 
He definitely insisted in the early plan 
Stages that mainly stock materials be 
used, that he change, add and elaborate 
as the work progressed: adding in an- 
other letter that “as I explained to 
you, a writer’s income is a curious 
thing. You are very rich one moment 
and poor the next, and there is always 
the element of a windfall to be consid- 
ered. It is quite possible that the wind- 
fall may occur and in that case we can 
do all sorts of things that will delight 
both our hearts.” 

So, as with many clients who have 
had little or no experience in building, 
Louis had many preconceived _ ideas, 
both as to materials. their use, sources 
of labor and even design. He once re- 
ferred to certain materials as being 
identified with ostentation, continuing 
that “such materials are being used 
where Bromfield materials would serve 
just as well and Cost plenty less. As 
you know, I am not a gadgeter and do 
not go in for glass-walled bathrooms, 
etc,” 

At another time he wrote, “I feel 
that authenticity would be gained if the 
chimneys were built of the local red 
sandstone of which there is an unlimited 
quantity already roughly cut on the 
place. It was always the custom in 
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ORIGINAL SKETCH by Bromfield of 


he thought he wanted. 


house, barns and part of the grounds 


those times to use the materials at 


hand. Also, this feeling arises out of 
my complex against brick. If we can 
constru¢t the whole house without a 
brick showing, I will be happy. Brick, 
in these days, seems to me synonymous 
with suburbia.” 


Fads estimates from the revised 
preliminary sketches greatly disturbed 
Mr. “B” (as he was often called.) He 
even suggested that local farm and 
“country workmen rather than town 
ones” be employed, feeling ‘‘there would 
be less likelihood of escaping the clean- 
ing process, which T am aware of al- 
ready in certain Mansfield circles.” 
Correspondence during this period 
when Louis was constantly either in 
Hollywood or elsewhere was voluminous 
and detailed. He wrote about “risking 
being a bore by putting all this on 
paper instead of telling it to you, first 
so that we shan’t come to any misunder- 
Standings, and secondly, because I am 
So busy at the moment that if I don’t 
get things down on paper they get lost 
in the shuffle,” and, “I am sorry to be 
so troublesome, but I have an entirely 
Personal feeling about houses and will 
be unhappy in a house which doesn't 
Suit me and my family exactly, for I 
Cannot work in the dark nor turn a 
house over entirely to someone else.” 


the sort of house 


li didn't turn out this way. 


Se Fe yas 


Louis was to learn that his ge 
to use mainly stock materials = iat 
as “country workmen” would ee ticity 
to the goal he had set. The authe pecs 
we both desired could only be @ and 
plished through research, see 
much out-and-out leg work in beer 
existing Western Reserve homes, made 
full-sized detailed drawings were 
of work to be reproduced. 

Fortunately the ‘town W 
came “country workmen” for 
basically never been any ea 
Also, there were enough Rae oe edge 
nearby mills who had the sr re- 
and the know-how to eee pee 
productions of authentic details 
my many full-sized drawings. set cg 

To moralize a bit, that 7 hie 
longer exists. In many na sa 
workmen are gone, the know-ho ba 
them, and above all in this ah 
mediocrity, not even desire is gy Big 

The design and conception of ething 
House at Malabar Farm is oa i 
that never was done before, an again. 
probability will never be done ieates 
People just no longer have the pee the 
the will or the desire, and W ble, its 
love of antiquity may be aha ’ 
presence at least demands a pe 

Louis was aware of this. sé ae 
extremely sensitive, spa clear 
understanding. He had a anigetcye si 
picture of what he wanted to cke 
how he wanted to do it. In spea echan- 
possible unwillingness of either eat pa 
ics or material sources to coope work 
the unusual manner in which on nadie 
was to be handled, he wrote: 3 
there is any grumbling, ee & else- 
them all to go to hell, and we'll ih 
where which I would prefer to with 
any case. As I told you, I’m fed be pick 
the rumors and the stories ee me 
up, and there is too much eke “kine” 
too much of a smell of ‘goose plu 
about the whole thing.” : jld- 

Inexperienced as he was pipet 
ing operations, he did not kno things 
aside from a sex scandal, few els 
arouse more idle chatter than ae 
sonal detailed and intimate cee ean 
tions surrounding the design an 
struction of a home, 


(Continued on 3 


-orkmen” be- 


they had 
else. 
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Malabar 


(Continued From Page 7) 
As the revised prelimi- 


nary plans neared completion, the ulti- 


constantly 


mate goal became clearer, as well as 
the manner in which it would be ac- 


complished. In a frugal moment Louis 
wrote, “I am interested in cutting all 
but the strictly necessary elements to 
the bone, and acting on the assumption 
that as we go on we can add to and de- 
velop our basic plan rather than to cut 
it. We can make decisions literally on 
the spot, while the workmen wait. I 
would rather, for the present, economize 
in small things and use that money to 
give you as free a hand as possible on 
the artistic side, that is to say in archi- 
tectural details which must be con- 
sidered in the original construction.” 


As the preliminary sketches neared 
completion story height problems de- 
veloped. Louis was conscious of his 
height. He disliked low ceilings especial- 
ly in living areas, and as this portion of 
the house was of necessity in what is 
appropriately termed a dependency por- 
tion of the house, it was not possible to 
elevate ceiling joists. Therefore, as with 
So much of the design, we did the logi- 
cal thing—followed the contours of the 
existing ground, kept the roof and 
ridge lines down by merely lowering 
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are Anne, his eldest dau 


Suirian. 


“MR. B. HOLDS FORTH” in the living room of Malab 
ghter; Count Philippe du Mun and Marquis Jean de 
In foreground are “Nanny” White and Mrs. Bromfield. This photo 


the floors. It is interesting to note that 
in this day of presumably “new” split- 
level residences, this relatively ‘old’ 
home eventually acquired five changes 
in floor levels. None of these were trick 
in any sense but were justified by loca- 
tion, usage or existing grade levels. 

Well, after several months of plain 
out-and-out work, though of the most 
enjoyable kind, the working plans were 
completed for the time being. As had 
been Louis’ desire, bids were taken On a 
sub-let basis covering all separate 
branches of the work and in many. in- 
stances even separate phases of the 
usual divisions of a building operation. 
During the actual completion of these 
working drawings, Louis just would not 
approve or disapprove of many details. 
In fact, he would pay little or no atten- 
tion to anything that did not appeal to 
him at that moment. 

A typical. example of this situation 
developed when we arrived at a point 
where the selection of such items as 
plumbing fixtures, finish hardware, 
mantels and lighting fixtures was neces- 
Sary in order that the plans be com- 
pleted. By that time, as is usually the 
case, the pressure was on me, so in or- 
der to get out from under, I called the 
necessary supply sources in New York, 
hopped a plane and met Louis at the 
Algonquin Hotel. After he had finished 
his usual double old-fashioned, we char- 
tered a cab and made the rounds, se- 
lected the necessary fixtures, fittings 
and supplies with the exception of the 
mantels which he eventually purchased 
from a shop in New Orleans, and re- 


ar. On sofa at far end 


turned to the hotel before regrouping 
at the “21 Club.” 

That trip was typical of jaunts with 
him. He was constantly being pestered 
by hangers-on, he had little privacy, yet 
he was always patient, courteous and a 
good listener. The evening at “21” was 
more of the same. He was always sur- 
rounded by vivacious and attractive 
women. They appeared out of seemingly 
nowhere, and this time our companions 
were Eleanor Harris and Millicent 
Rogers. 

During the early course of the eve- 
ning an incident developed that I al- 
ways remember. Louis was ordering and 
we were surrounded by the usual gang 
of dog-robbers when suddenly Louis 
noticed that we had been deserted. 

Our retinue of waiters, water boys 
and incidental chair movers had rushed 
away to assist another couple who were 
leaving. Louis just laughed, threw his 
arms back and remarked, “They must 
be stinkin’ wealthy.” 


As I had accomplished all that I 
could in this brief trip, and there was 
much to be done at home on the board, 
I shoved off early the next morning and 
was greeted at my home by a wire from 
Louis saying, “Where did you go when 
I turned my back?” That’s all a very 
slight indication of the way things were 
with Louis, and a great, great deal 
more with the convivial and ever-pres- 
ent George Hawkins. 

While the completed house is prob- 
ably the most photographed and most 


was taken about 10 years ago. Bromfield never lacked for guests. 
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published work of its particular kind)? 
its actual plans have never seen print- | 
er’s ink. In many respects the room 
arrangement was very unorthodox, yet 


there was a definite and clear-cut 
reason for everythiig that was 
done. In general, the plan fell into 


ihree separate portions, the first-floor 
bedrooms for Louis and Mary, the 
flower room off his bedroom, and the 
library. These rooms were separated 
from the living room by a central hall 
and double stairway leading to the 
second floor as well as to future rooms 
in the basement. The living room 
and adjacent dining room extended 
through the depth of the house, as Louis 
dictated. When passage through these 
rooms to the entrance doorway by serv- 
ants was mentioned to Louis, he settled 
that in his typical manner, saying, 
“Servants in our home are members of 
the family.” 

The large pantry, kitchen, summer 
kitchen or large enclosed porch off the 
pantry and three-car garage completed 
the first floor, although there were 
many dependencies added sueh as flow- 
er-filled bay windows at either end of 
the dining room, porches the width of 
both library and living room, and addi- 
tional bay windows and terrace areas 
as need and funds permitted. 


The second floor division of rooms 
was again somewhat unorthodox. Above 
Louis’ and Mary’s bedrooms were two 
guest rooms, and a large paneled room 
and office for George Hawkins con- 
nected to Louis’ combination bedroom, 
study, farm office and library by a sep- 
arate stairway. The nature of their 
work necessitated such an arrangement. 

The bedrooms for the three daugh- 
ters were above the living room and 
dining room and were available off the 
central hall and directly connected to 
one another as well as to their sitting 
room. 


Actual dimensions of rooms are often 
meaningless and to me quite obnoxious. 
Louis’ own room as he described it was 
to be “a big rambling room with a lot | 
of light and a lot of big comfortable 
chairs and sofas on which a tall man 
could lie on the base of his spine and 
where you could talk undisturbed for 
hours with ‘friends about farming or 
politics or international affairs. I need 
plenty of space for books and plenty of 
Space for a giant desk and room for 
five or six dogs. It has to be a complete 
unit for living a life apart, a big room 
in which to sleep, to work, to read, and 
on occasion to rest.” 

The room had to be a bedroom, a 
farm office, a study, a workroom, a 
sitting room. It had to be built for 
someone who was likely to work at any 
hour of the day or night. It was eventu- 
ally built just that way and for those 
who are numerically minded, aside from 
the necessary wall space for book cases, 
bed and furniture, there are eight win- 
dows and eight doors, not counting the 
ninth small double-acting hinged one 
for the boxers. 


In a very general way, that was the 
original plan of the Big House, as Louis 
often referred to it. 


ae ee the actual completion 
of the working plans, a lull occurred, 
Bids had been taken on phases of the 
work such as excavation, foundation 
work and the structural framework of 
the house itself, Meanwhile, Louis had 
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| moved from Oberlin to one of the exist- 
ing farmhouses at Malabar. 
In the early spring of 1939, in one. of 
| his lengthy letters, he wrote: “I won't 
know until July anyway exactly how 
finances stand, and this is very im- 
| portant in. relation to certain plans in 
' connection with the house. I am by no 
| means fixed as yet to the final plan. 
j This is because each day of living down 
j; here makes a difference. In other words, 
| as I get used to the place and begin to 
| get ‘the feel of it,’ a lot of changes come 
to my mind.” 
He elahorated further about his de- 


_ Sire to make use of stock materials, and 


to eliminate what he then felt was need- 
less ornamentation, adding, “Please un- 
derstand that I have no desire to build 
a cheap house, and none of the sugges- 
tions I make need come in that category, 
but we are a hard-living family and the 
house is filled with visitors all the time 
and what I want is a strong, solid, plain 


house, and above all one that looks and > 


feels as if it was lived in. 


“Behind all this are elements which | 


are not economic but rather philosoph- 


ical. All the pressure in Mansfield (and ° 
this does not mean yourself), is toward 
»making me make this a show suburban 


place, which is exactly what I do not 
want. In the first place, I hate that 
kind of place, and in the second, it 
psychologically sets me apart from my 
neighbors who are really the people I 
want to be closest to. Also, I should 
myself feel uncomfortable in such a 
house. In spite of opinions to the con- ° 


trary, I am a farmer and can and do 
run the tractor and the manure spreader 
and milk on the hired man’s night out.“ 

“I want my children to be brought 
up that way, something which is very 
different in a town like Mansfield, to- 
gether with the pressure which I feel 
all the time to make me and my life 
something I do not want it to be. As 
the house is to be the basis of my ex- 
istence for the rest of my life, as well 


Vertical 


Wi 


"wasteful, but it was the only manner in 


_ which the work could be carried through 


Ppneaiiow the fluidity that Louis insisted 
“should exist. Se 

By this time there were close to 60 
sheets of drawings, few of which Louis 
knew in detail. He would just not, or 
could not give his detailed attention to 
anything other than that which needed 
a decision at that moment. 

In order to keep an accurate record 
of all changes, separate order changes 
were issued each month to éach and 
every contractor. In this manner Louis 
knew exactly where he stood at the end 
of every month, for there in black and 
white was a record of what changes he 
had made and what credits or additions 
had been made, and what the balance of 
the contract was at that moment. 

The impression may be acquired that 
this sub-let and extremely changeable 

_and fluid type of building operation 
would have been, wasteful and expensive. 
In a sense it was, especially with regard 
‘to the retention of the old Herring home. 
It would have been more economical to 


. destroy that building. In fact, a good 


fire would have been a blessing. How- 
ever, while Louis denied its existence, 
sentiment was a strong factor here and 
retention of that house was a must. 
Nevertheless, upon the completion of the 
entire house, both the remodeling of 
‘existing work, the construction of ‘the 
new and the innumerable additions and 
revisions of same, it is factually true 
that the total completed cost of all 
phases of the project ran 13% below my 
estimate, 

In his book “Pleasant Valley,” Louis 
wrote about telling me, “I would have a 
tough job in which, at times, I must be 
willing to become draftsman rather than 
architect.” I silently acquiesced in hear- ) 
ing those words, knowing full well that 
many a draftsman never becomes an 
architect, but that when the architect 


Uy. ceases being a draftsman, he no longer 
single K 


Si 


as the sum total of my experience up 1 in dot ses oe ey een OG. m.) 
to date (which, if I do say it myself has , n ; pers 
been a pretty wide one), I see no reason OUDle Laouts’ inabitity or unwillingness to 2) 


to run ahead and build something I am 
going to tear. apart almost at once be- 
cause it doesn’t suit me... . 

“It is impossible for me to go ahead 
with as little detailed knowledge of the 
project as I have at present at hand. 
I’m not rich enough; and I should feel 
a fool if I did go ahead under these cir- 
cumstances. I want this to be a farm- 
house in which to live and not a show 
place. 

“Maybe I’m getting to be one of the 
town eccentrics, but if I am, I do feel 
I’m not springing any surprise. You 
remember that the first day I came to 
your office I told you that I was going 
to be plenty difficult. I don’t feel that 
I am being difficult, but only that I 
want to be ‘sure what I am getting be- 
fore I begin. Please understand that 
I’m not dissatisfied, but I felt that I 
should go on record with the reasons 
why I don’t want to be rushed.”. “ 

Months passed by, but in this lull 
there was no dullness. Louis was con- 


‘stantly traveling and the house was up- 
permost and always in his mind. He was 
getting into mechanical details at this 
time and regarding his heating system, 
from New Orleans, he. wrote, “This is 
a house built for an extremely ‘hearty 
family, a cold sleeping family, and by 
God they can turn radiators off and on. 
My life at Malabar Farm will be much 
nearer to Tobacco Road than Versailles, 
and it is useless to install lots of gadgets 
of any description.” 

That sort of thinking and corre- 
spondence continued until the eventual 
windfall occurred, and the order was 
issued, “go ahead with the contracts, 
let's: build.” 

In a very general way the contrac- 
tural work was as might have been ex- 
pected, only in much more detail and in 
a more controllable and. broken-down 
manner, A contract was let for the ex- 

, cavation, then a contract for the founda- 
tion and then another for the simple 
frame shell of the house without any 
trim, cornice or opening enclosures. 
Such was the procedure in order that 
Mr. “B” could see what was going on, 
and make up his mind as to either. ac- 
cept, reject or, alter. . 

The details of additional contracts 
are too numerous to enumerate, but it 
might be of interest to know that there 
were eventually some 21 separate con- 
tracts for the work, each and every one 
of which was changed from one to 19 
times. Such a procedure may sound 
foolish, expensive and just out-and-out 
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study the drawings resulted in fantastic 
revisions. At times “sky-hooks” were 
almost necessary to hold up existing 
work pending decisions as to what would 
happen. Rooms were moved almost 
from one end of the house to another, 
others combined and others omitted. 
At one time there was actually nothing 
left of the old Herring house but the 
foundation and the roof, and good old 
George wanted to let it stay that way. 
A mechanic once mentioned to me, 
‘Do you know, there are only two 
rooms in this house where there has not 
been a change?” I told Louis of this 
remark in a letter and offered to buy 
the drinks if anybody could name those 
two rooms for they just did not exist, 
Changes had been made in every room. 
In fact, so many room changes had 
been made that when it came to award- 
ing a wiring contract it was necessary . 
to redraw all of the floor plan. Louis . 
had one of his frugal moments that day 
and insisted in going through the entire 
house, accompanied by George Hawkins, 


the contractor and myself, As outlets - 
were pointed out and explained, he’d 
take out every other one, saying in his 
inimitable profane way, “Hell, we won't 
need that,” and George stayed behind 
with the contractor and gestured each 
back as it was omitted. Louis, thought 
he had saved a lot of money and eyery- 
body was happy. 
As work progressed it soon developed 
that Louis’ early desire to stay with 


;, stock materials would not be followed. 
» He knew what he wanted, he was very 


discerning in minute detail, and to ac- 
complish the shado-w effects, the feeling 
of or lack of weight, or the scale or 
texture of trim just could not be ac- 
complished without the use of specially 
designed trim and details. So, to be 
bluntly factual and even numerical, it 
was not unusual to use two or three 
types of special trim in one room, and 
in the entire house some 15 or more 
special cornice moulds were designed, 
and an equal or more in the design of 
exterior woodwork. 


Coated 


»f detail and rarely even understood. 
Fin stone figure brought back from 
the Malabar district of India was often 
found over entrances to homes in that 
country and symbolized an omen of 
good luck. Oddly enough it is a figure_ 
of an elephant, legs crossed and twirling 
trunk. I, myself, always felt that it 
was a bit incongruous, a symbol of thes 
Republican Party. Ircongruous, in that 
those of us who knew Louis, knew of 
his friendship with then Gov. Frank J. 
Lausche and even Mr. Republican, Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft. Well, we felt that 
deep down inside of him was a frus- 
tration in that there was no longer a 
figure in his own Democratic Party to 
whom he could turn or write about 
with respect, or at least in the admira- 
tion he felt for Thomas Jefferson. 

As detailed work grew it became 


: necessary to design many built-in fea- 


tures, cabinets that had not been shown, 
and even furniture. Louis’ much photo- 
graphed desk is an example. His require- 
ments were not difficult, although 
admittedly unusual. He wanted a large 
semi-circular desk, with lots of drawer 
space, to sit in the east bay window of 
his room. It grew into one 10 feet in 
length and five feet in depth with 
space in the center for his large chair 
and bookcases on the room side. The 
hardware presented a problem. I didn’t 
want to use furniture hardware, nor did 
he, so I designed some delicately turned 
walnut knobs for all drawers and doors. 
They worked out fine, for the boxer 
dogs immediately started chewing on 
them, much to Louis’ delight. 

Louis had a pronounced aversion to 
anything new, anything that looked 
“showy”. and it didn’t take long for 
those pups to age that desk. Similar 
effects soon developed with all doors, 
where with Louis’ detailed thinking 
French lever hardware had been used. 
It didn’t take those boxers long to 
learn that they could open the doors 
by getting up on their hind legs and 
pawing, and many doors have been 
clawed inches deep into the rails, again 
to Louis’ enjoyment. 

Constant requests for detailed changes. 


were the rule rather than the exception, 
and many of them were not easily set- 
tled at the site, or even in my office. 
Like any designer, I always 
took my work home with me. 
Many times the solution would come 


to me at odd hours of the night. On 
one such occasion I could not find my 
usual scratchpad, and resorted to many 
sheets of toilet paper and the inevitable 
soft pencil. As the solution arrived, the 
waste basket filled along side my bed 
and sleep returned. Unknown to me, 
a few days later when Mary, George 
and Louis had been at our home, Mrs. 
Lamoreux told Mr. “B” of what she 
had found in the waste basket. <A bit 
later, in public, Louis reminded Mrs. 
Lamoreux that, “If and when your hus- 
band has some more toilet paper, tell 
him to redesign—” mentioning a forgot- 
ten but troublesome portion of the 
house. 

We were exceptionally fortunate in 
the selection of contractors and mechan- 
ics for the work. In many respects 
many of the men become almost dedi- 
cated in their interest. Credit for this 
attitude belongs in a great degree to 
both Louis and George, the former 
did not hesitate in showing his ap- 
preciation, and George was a never- 
ending source of amusement. 

I've been kidded by experts, but 
George Hawkins was a past master. 
He was never lost for a word or ex- 
pression, \ 
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A BROMFIELD GALAXY. By Louis Bromfield; Harper; 
$3.95. ~ i 


Louis Bromfield wrote voluminously all his adult life. 
Despite the wide range of his interests in later years, his 
preoccupation with political polemics, the writing of his 
nature and agricultural books, and the economic necessity 
of turning out popular stories that would make good moy- 
ies, he still wrote sound and important novels toward the 

| end of his career. “Mr. Smith,’ “What Became of Anna 
| Bolton” and “Mrs. Parkington” are in this category. 
However, by common critical consent, Bromfield’s 
lasting literary reputation i§ likely to rest on the three 
early novels which comprise the contents of this volume 
—“The Green Bay Tree” (1924), “Karly Autumn” (1926) 
and “A Good Woman” (1927), plus one-other, “Possession,” 
which appeared in 1925 and carries on the story of some 
of the subsidiary characters in the first book. 
“The Green Bay Tree” received one of the most en- 
thusiastic receptions from critics and reviewers ever ac- 


e~ corded a first novel, an enthusiasm which was reflected 
oa in the award of the Pulitzer Prize, two years later, to 


eee : 
URING CONSTRUCTION Bromfield was in- 
pede in every detail of the work. 


GUIDE to Malabar. 


“Early Autumn.” 

This volume is a valuable one for anyone to have who 
will appreciate owning what might more tritely have 
been labeled “The Best of Bromfield” between one con- 
venient set of covers, or whose individual copies of these 
lastingly enjoyable books may have disappeared over the 
years. 


“THE GREEN BAY TREE.’ and “A Good Woman” are 
set in “The Town” easily recognizable as the author’s na- 
tive Mansfield, Ohio, and the characters are largely taken, 
some directly, some by a process of synthesis, from Brom- 
field’s own family ahd-its numerous connections. 

The story carries its heroine to France as a part of 
her protest against the stuffy small-town aristocracy in 
which she grew up and has as its secondary theme the 
author’s own critical view of what he regarded as the 
amoral industrial expansion. typical of the period, which is 
the 1890's and early 1900's. : 

The title, of course is the scriptural passage about 
how the wicked flourish “like the green bay tree.” \ 

Bromfield turned in “Early Autumn” to New England 
to picture, in a novel almost purely imaginative, the de- 
cadence of an old family whose roots were deep Puritan- 
ism 


In “A Good Woman” he returned to the Ohio scene 
and characters drawn from life, and depicted the evil 
stemming from the domination of a family by a strong- 
willed matriarch, 


MANY critics have tried to explain the spectacular 
success of the early Bromfield novels and to pin down the 
reasons for which they can be read today as valid and 
perceptive studies in fundamental human nature. Some 


ing strikingly original about them. 


The essential explana- | were fascinated by experi- 
tion, ‘more apparent now | mental writing, and were in 


than when they appeared, is 
that Bromfield was, at bot- 
tom, a superb story teller. 
| Unlike most of his contem- 
| poraries of the 1920’s, who 


| 
are particularly intrigued by the fact that there is noth- 


revolt against old forms 
and techniques, he was con- 
tent to go in for pure nar- 
ration, in the “grand style” 
as one critic puts it, of the 


Louis Bromfield 
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Ron Simon 
News Journal 


MANSFIELD — Of all the 
famous people in Mansfield in 
the 1930s, 1940s and 1950s, 
Louis Bromfield held the spot- 
light the longest. 

After living in France and 
India, Bromfield could sense 
the coming of war in Europe 
and came home in 1939. After 
living for a brief time in 
Oberlin, Bromfield bought 
three farms in Pleasant Valley 
and founded Malabar Farm. 

Bromfield was just your 
everyday radical farmer who 
made a little on the side writing 
books, newspaper columns and 


Hollywood movie scripts. 
His farm manager, Max 
Drake, often noted that 


Bromfield advanced ideas 
about farming that were mainly 
other people’s ideas. 
Bromfield’s strength, Drake 
said, was that he was eager to 
try out these methods and pub- 
licize them. Bromfield had a 
deep feeling for agriculture and 
wrote some of his finest and 
most lasting books down there 
on the farm. 

And there was the glamour. 
When a movie made from his 
book, “The Rains Came,” pre- 
miered in Mansfield in 1939, the 
i great party. 

Movie stars like James 
Cagney and famous writers all 
made their way to Malabar, 
arriving in Mansfield aboard 
the Broadway Limited. They 
were driven by a Bromfield 
chauffeur to Pleasant Valley. 

In 1945 Humphrey Bogart 
and Lauren Bacall were mar- 
ried at Malabar, an event that 
stood the city on its ear. 

But there was also a flow of 
politicians and agriculture 
experts to Malabar, and tourists 
flocked there on weekends. 
Bromfield would deliver his 
farming Sermon on the Mount 
from the bed of a haywagon 
parked on top of Mount Jeez 
with its commanding view of 
Malabar Farm. 

The fun lasted all through the 
1940s and into the 1950s, when 
death and illness finally visited 
Malabar. First came 
Bromfield’s friend and secre- 
tary, George Hawkins, in 1948. 
Then his wife, Mary, died in 
1952. Bromfield died in 1956 


-_ after a bout with cancer. 


But there is no forgetting the 
man. His legacy is Malabar 
Farm State Park, where his 
agriculture books are still best- 
sellers. 

Jane Williams was a writer 
too — a newspaper writer. In 
the 1930s, she was a star 


‘ reporter for the News Journal. 
In a time when bylines were a 


models. 

Dr. Jesse Beer, who gave over 
50 years of his life to education, 
was principal of Mansfield 
Senior High School from 1928 to 
1941, 

In 1953 the village of Butler 
held a parade to celebrate Dr. 


) John Reed Day. This rural doc- 


tor had served the village from 
1924 to1968. His son, Myron, and 
two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Barbara, all became doctors. Dr. 
Betty would have her own 
parade in Butler when she 
retired in 1992. 

Some other Mansfield 
celebrities included Rex Reese, 
tavern owner, boxer and 
Mansfield’s long- time boxing 
commissioner; Frend C. Boals, 
Mansfield’s best-loved traffic 
cop and the founder of Safety 
town and the School Boy Patrol; 
and Robert Simon, an actor who 
practiced his craft in 
Hollywood. ie 


Reporter Ron Simon can be 
reached at 521-7230, 


i 


Tabaday, October 12, 1999 


rarity, Williams? name 
was always on the top 
news stories and 
best features. But bs 
did a great deal more 
than just write 
ries. She made 

A native of Up 
Sandusky, her first 
work was with a 
newspaper in her 
hometown, writing up 
school news. While in 
college she did writing stints 
with a Spokane newspaper and 
with the old Los Angeles 
“Examiner. In 1925 she started 
work with the Mansfield 
Journal and wound up doing a 
column called “Not That It 
Matters.” 

When the Joutiaies sold in 
1927 she dropped out of the 
writing game fora time, coming 
back with the News Journal in 
1930 and staying until 1941. Her 
column and feature writing 
were popular during the 
Depression, but - was mak- 
ing news, too. 

Distressed by the suffering 
of Depression victims and upset 
by the fact some people were 
starving, Williams started writ- 


Christmas 
The ‘News Journal teamed © 


her up with the American 
Legion and ee city’s two 
Warner Bros. Theaters to start 
a Three Muster Cheers show to 
raise money for food. She would 
take six weeks a year off to 
gather the names of needy fam- 
ilies, separate the chislers from 
the truly needy, and raise that 
money. It was no “Lady 
Bountiful” effort. Williams 
described it as “grim battle for 
food.” 

In 1941, Williams left the 
News Journal. She took over a 
charitable agency and eventual- 
ly wrote her novel, the one 
everyone expected her to write 


By Ron Simon 
News Journal os 

MANSFIELD — The years from 
1930 to 1960 were like a roller 
coaster for the people who lived 
|through them. = 

First there was Depression, 
an economic disaster that seemed 
to go on and on without any light at 
the end of the tunnel. 

After 10 long years, the light at 
the end of the tunnel turned out to 
be a war. For nearly four years 
American men and women shared 
the burden of a long, global war. 

Then came 15 years of slow, 
steady economic improvement. It 


was the promised time of post-war 
years and the pi rous 1950s. 
Suburbs were born, culture 
changed and the baby boomers dis- 
covered Davy Crocke And Elvis. 
1930 — The nati mired in an 


economic downturn that spreads 
across the land wi 


plants shutting down and jobs 
impossible to find. Bearing 20s 
are a bitter memory. — 

1931 — The fi st Depression 


election pits President Herbert 


Hoover against New York Gov. 
Franklin D. Roo: It It's a close 
call in Richland nty, where 
Roosevelt beats Hoover 15,266- 
12,554 pa 

1933 — The New Deal begins 


Banks go on holiday. 
ends and liquor is lega 


BROMFIELD 


Rains 
Mansfield, which throws a gala 


MILLENNIUM 


WILLIAMS 


someday. It was called “No 
Other Star,” which was an 
attack on capital punishment. 
Williams had married Paul 
Williams, who worked in the 
News Journal composing room. 
James R. “Bud” Harrington 
was no writer. He was a pilot, a 
businessman and a salesman. 
His product was aviation and 
Mansfield Airport. The airport 
already had two strong support- 
ers in Roy “Mud” Gardner and 
Allen Tappan. Harrington 
joined the team when he came 
here in 1933 from Chicago. He 

literally flew into town. 
Harrington parked his air- 
plane in a shed and started 
building a business in town. He 
developed the airport area from 
a rough, weeded area with no 
buildings to the largest flight 
operation around. He did it by 
founding fer Air 
Sere: Pazinae iation 
d Harrington Manufacturing 


a Before long there were 14 
buildings and 300 people 
employed there. 

Harrington became a 
favorite speaker at club and 
school group gatherings, adding 
his voice to the aviation cam- 
paign started by Gardner and 
Tappan. 

During World War II he 
helped plan expansion of the 
airport. He and his employees 
also trained a generation of 
young pilots for the Civil Air 
Patrol. He was the airport man- 
ager in 1946-47 and then moved 
to Cleveland. He was killed a 


Empire Steel, the unions agree to 
take a 25 percent pay cut to keep 
the plant going. North American 
Knitting Mills comes to Mansfield 
from New Jersey and Gorman- 
Rupp Co. is founded, starting oper- 
ations in a barn with a new type of 
pump that will find a market even in 
the Depression. For all the good 
news, job losses reach their peak 
this year. A bomb explodes in the 
printing shop of the new Mansfield 
News Journal. 

1936 — Mansfield industry is 
recovering much better than in most 
of the country. Westinghouse, 
Humphryes, Mansfield Tire and 
Empire Steel all grow slowly. Home 
building booms here. 

1936-38 — Charles Mill and 
Pleasant Hill lakes are built by the 
U.S. Corps of Engineers and the vil- 
lage of Newville is abandoned 
because it sits in what could be a 
flood area for Pleasant Hill Dam. 
Mansfield celebrates the Northwest 
Territory Sesquicentennial between 
April 3 and May 3, 1938. 
Improvements begin at the airport. 

1939 —The start of World War II 
in Europe signals a surge in local 
industry. The Depression is coming 
to an end. Louis Bromfield returns to 
Richland County and buys several 
farms in Pleasant Valley that will 
become Malabar Farm. A movie 
based on Bromfield’s book, “The 
Came,” premiers — in 


ALLEN : HARRINGTON 
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few yoolibater while landing a 
plane at Akron-Canton Airport 
during a snowstorm. 

Dr. ond Allen made his 
impact on this area when he 
became the first director of the 
new ood Center in 1953. 
He held the job until 1974, giv- 
ing him tir 1e to shape the center 
into what it is today. 

A native of Massachusetts 
and a graduate of both the 
University of Massachusetts 
and Cornell University, Allen 
had forged a national and inter- 
national reputation in horticul- 
ture when he came here to take 
over the new center. 

He said one of the first mis- 
conceptions he encountered 
was hostility of some Mansfield 
residents who thought the late 


=: ps P 
3 ae 


n.) y 


8 sq. m.) 
appers 


‘l Coated 
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party 3 event 
1940 - - In the fall, the first 
Richland nty men are drafted 


fora year F service in this country’s 
first resp onse to war in Europe. 

— Westbrook Country Club 
own. The last Civil War vet- 
S and Pearl Harbor sends 
ry. plunging into war. 

45 — The men are off to 
he women are taking their 
i ind 


turning — war materials 
Everything is rationed. Overtime 
money piles up in bank accounts for 
the bette r( 's ahead. The Army Air 
Force supply depot in Shelby is built 
in 1943 and sends gliders to 


Ss downtown square 
several buildings on 
eet with it. 


— The twin celebrations of 
Victory in Europe and Victory in 
Japan sets the city off. But old- 
timers say the great celebration 


after World | Var | was bigger and 
better. Also 


24 P uren Bacall are mar- 


he vets are home and 


the housing market is squeezed. 
The post wat baby boom is up and 
running. The new and much bigger 
Mansfield A - ort is rededicated. A 


reck at Lucas claims 
f several returning sol- 


dumped his estate on the ae: 
which would have to pay to 
keep it up. 

King’s estate did that job, nd 
it was Allen’s job to make t 
center work for the community. 

During the 1950s and 1960s, 
Allen designed the center as 
both a cultural and horticultural 
center that wound up attracting 
hoards of tourists. A multitude 
of Mansfield organizations held 
their meetings and banquets 
there. There never has been any 
admission fee to tour the gate. 
dens and greenhouses. ts 

Allen was at one time presi- 
dent of both the Men’s Garden 
Club of America and the World 
Federation of Rose Societies. — 

In this same era, the Isaly 
family of Mansfield prospered. 
William Isaly had a dairy farm 
on a hill north of the city and 
opened a dairy store at the cor- 
ner of Fourth and Mulberry 
streets in 1919. The store lasted 
into the 1970s. By 1940 the Isaly 
Dairy Co. had 20 plants and 400 
stores in Ohio, western 
Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. To the Isaly clan, 
which went out of base: it 


the 1980s, we owe Sk 
Charles _ bate, _ King had 


J 


See FAMOUS, page 2 sf 


1949 — Friendly House ope’ 

In the 1950s, Richland | 
experiences a building boom 
new schools built in every x yn 
nity. - 

1952 — Kingwood Center es 
born. 

1954 — The Max Stembaum. 
murder trial draws national attention — ; 
as an elderly grocery store magnate - 
is charged with the bizarre murder 
of his wife. The jury says “innocent’ : 
and Max Sternbaum leaves town. - 

1955 — A big year. The Richland » 
County Fair moves to Home Road. 
The U.S. 42 bypass is built around 
Ashland. A big strike at 
Westinghouse turns violent. | 
General Motors announces it is 
building a new plant west of. 
Mansfield. 

Two new shopping centers take 
shape and Mansfield turns down a 
proposal to build Park Avenue right 
through the center of Central Park. 

1958 — Mansfield voters change 
their minds, They vote to divided 
Central Park in two and get rid of 
one of the city’s worst traffic jam 
areas. 

1959 — Massive moves and lay- 
offs take place as the Wilkins Air t 
Force Depot in Shelby slowly closes — 
down. It's last day will be on ane" 
30, 1961. 

1960 — John F Kennedy and! 
Richard M. Nixon include Mansfeld 
in their presidential campaign. — 
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By VELITA KINNEY 
(Women’s Editor) 

Changes have been made 
in and around the Big House 
at Malabar Farm, but they 
are changes of which its 
late owner and host would 
approve. 

During his lifetime, Louis 
Bromfield was a ‘“‘friend of 
the land’’ with few peers. 
He could not but rejoice in 
what the organized Friends 
of the Land have done in 
establishing an’ ecological 
center at Malabar. 

Ecology, or that division 
of biology which treats of 
the relations between organ- 
isms and their environment, 
is a subject closely akin to 
agriculture, Both were sub- 
jects dear to the heart of 
Louis Bromfield. 

Bromfield’s interest in ag- 
riculture could not better 
have been evidenced than 
by the fact that he chose to 
use his time and talent to 
write farm books for an au- 
dience necessarily limited 
by. interest. 

He was a novelist of prov- 
én ability—winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1926 for his 
novel “Early Autumn,”’ au- 
thor of the highly-successful 
‘Mrs. Parkington;’’ —pub- 
lished in 4943, and other 
novels including ‘‘The Rains 
Came.” 

* 

No gentleman farmer, he 
personally helped to im- 
prove the rundown land 
which comprised Malabar, 
the soil of his beloved Pleas- 
ant Valley often staining his 
hands and his boots. 


So successful were his soil 
conservation and land im- 
provement ideas that Mala- 
bar Farm became a show- 
place. Hordes of people 
visited the farm to observe 
his methods or just to en# 
joy the beauty of the cou 


tryside.. Pe 3a 


Groups, large and small 
still visit Malabar, where 
they find Dr. Floyd Chap- 
man, director of the Mala- 
bar Farm _ Foundation, 
ready to conduct tours, to 
answer questions, and to 
make them as welcome as 
the hospitable Mr. Brom- 
field would have done. 


One of the immediately 
observable changes at’ Mal- 
abar is the little Souvenir 
Shop on the right hand side 
of the drive. Souvenirs in- 
clude pictures of Bromfield; 
desk pen sets bearing his 
portrait, plates and ash 
trays on which the “Big 
House is the central decor- 
ation; jars of natural, un- 
heated wildflower honey; 
note paper with colorful 
bird prints; copies of the 
five books which Bromfield 
wrote on farming, other 
books to which he contrib- 
uted,- and some volumes 
penned by other authors on 
the subjects of health and 
nutrition, 

* 


Countryside Garden Club 
members visited Malabar 
Farm during the past week 


“7 


Chahges 


Boni 
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rom told 


and posed for the pictures 
on this page. Two of the 
members are shown in the 
Souvenir Shop with Dr. 
Chapman as he_ explained 
the process of obtaining nat- 
ural honey. From left in the 
picture at top left, Mrs. 
John Hering, 546 Midland 
Dr.; Mrs. Paul. Dahlen, 209 
Taylor Rd., and Dr. Chap- 
man. 

* 

In the second room of the 
building which houses. the 
Souvenir Shop, there is a 
large 'milk-dispensing. ma- 
chine where a glass of milk 
may be obtained for ten 
cents. Sold on the honor 
system, you leave your 
dime in a provided recep- 
tacle. 

Changes effected within 
the Big House are almost 
entirely in the basement. 
The large room which form- 
erly served as a_ canning 
kitchen now is a_ library 
lined with shelves of books 
about agriculture, ecology, 
and nutrition. Reading ta- 
bles and chairs also are pro- 
vided, 

At the far end of this 
room, as one enters, a 
framed seed wreath, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Mary Dise, 
instantly attracts attention. 
The wreath, so the legend 
informs, was made by Vio- 
la Bell Au. She gathered the 
seeds in Pleasant Valley 
and Richland County in 1882 
and 1883 and they are set 
in wax. At least 40 kinds of 
seeds are represented in 
this unusual arrangement. 

As Garden Club mem- 
bers, Mrs. W. N. McCor- 
mick, 426 Hedeen Dr., and 
Mrs. M. Alan Nealy, 936 
Paxford Pl., found the 
wreath of particular inter- 
est. They are pictured at 
center left. 

* 

The second room of the 
basement, formerly a game 
room, now is a_ meeting 
room equipped with chairs, 
a long table, slide and movy- 
ie equipment, , 

Shown at lower left, as 
sed posed for a picture il- 

ok ai in a 


’ 


678 Sloane Ave., and Mrs. 
D. James Crawfis, 772 wet: 
ner Dr. 

The three club ~mem- 
bers pictured at lower right 
found a book of scenic prints 
in the library and they are 
shown énjoying it together. 
From.- left: Mrs. James 
Boyce, 1879 Blue Cedar Dr.: 
Mrs. David Price, 758 Se- 
quola Lane, and “irs. Carl 


Tilus, 1087. Curtis Dr. 
Thanks to the continuing 
efforts $f Mrs. Emma By- 
erly, of} Lucas, who was 
housekegper for the Brom- 


fields atc who continues to 
serve ih that capacity, 
the m floor of the Big 


son, 1037 Curts 


House looks almost exactly 
as it did during the years 
the Bromfield family lived 
there. 

One noticeable change is 
the absence of the boxers 
so beloved by Louis Brom- 
field — those large, friendly 
dogs that returned his love 
so. extravagantly. 

In their place is a black 
dog of doubtful lineage: a 
tramp dog originally called 
*Hobo,”” but now affection- 
ately dubbed “Cobo,” for 
reasons unknown. He is Dr. 
Chapman's dog now, and he 
walks through the rooms 
with the dignity which 
comes from “belonging ”’ 

Shown on one of the flights 
of the circular stairway in 
the entrance hall of the Big 
House, as they made friends 
with Cobo, are Mrs. R. O. 
Grafmiller, 1337 Sharon Rd. 
and Mrs. Ernest L. Oehling, 
761 Betner Dr. 


Houses are perhaps the 


Ks 


ould 


ark Vile Jeweral 


Pcted At Malsbar 


most expressive of all inani- 
mate objects. Each has a 


* story of its own to tell to 


the perceptive. It is impos- 
sible for such people to visit 
the Big House without feel- 


ing the warmth and human- 


ity of the former master, 


The Mansfield News-Journal 


Prove 


This feeling, and not the 
house itself, is the ‘true 
shrine or monument to his 
memory. None of the 
changes made at Malabar 
has affected it. 


Photos by Ed Eberhart 
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A Tramp Dog Has Found A Home 
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Bromfield Honored 


= 


The late Author-Farmer Louis 
Bromfield was among five Ohioans 
honored, four of them posthumous- 


ly, yesterday by induction into the 
Ohio Conservation Hall of Fame. 


Governor James A. Rhodes and 
Fred E. Morr, the Ohio director of 
Department of Natural Resources, 
conducted the ceremony as a part 
of the second annual Ohio Conser- 
vation Achievement Day at the 
Ohio Exposition Center in Colum- 
bus. 


Louis Bromfield publicized the 
cause of conservation in many of 
his novels. Among his best known 
are “The Rains Came,” “The 
Farm,” and “Pleasant Valley,” 


It was in Pleasant Valley that he 
bought four adjoining farms in 1938 
to establish “Malabar Farm,” ded- 
icated to conserving existing re- 
sources and building richer soils. 

It became the world’s first ecol- 
ogical: center. It continues to be 


maintained for that purpose by 
those whom Bromfield indoctrinat- 


nowamt ‘ 
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Clubs Enjoy The Displays 
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ed into his conservation practices 
as well as a memorial for the 
famed Richland countian. 


Others honored included John A. 
Slipher, of Columbus, the only liv- 
ing Ohioan in the group; Dr. Dean 
E. Sheldon, of Sandusky; Walter 
Frye, of Wooster and Charles H. 
Buck, Dayton. 


Slipher was extension soil con- 
servationist at Ohio State Universi- 
ty from 1942 until his retirement in 
1959. 


Dr. Sheldon developed a 48-acre 
parcel near Castalia as a wildlife 
refuge and a nursery center. 


Frye’s work concerned flood con- 
trol. He became concerned with 
the devastating power of flood wa- 
ters while living in New Philadel- 
phia in the early 1900’s. He_spent 
the last 20 years of his life in work 
of the Muskingum Watershed Con- 
servancy District. 


Dr. Buck a dentist, was a 
preacher of conservation most of 
his life. 


PA 


:.. honored for conservation 
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Visitors May Buy Souvenirs 
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Prepare Malabar 
Farm For Top 


Tourist Season 


By DICK COLLIER 

Sunday, April 5, 1964 LUCAS — Spring cleaning’s on in full force 
a 2 Malabar Farm as staff members ready the 

“Big House” at the old Louis Bromfield show- 
place for one of the biggest tourist seasons they 
have ever scheduled there. 

More than 2,000 visitors 

have already been scheduled called “bridal suite” where 
for May alone, Mrs. Trent|/Humphrey Bogart and Lau- 
(Bertha) Grogg, tour direc-|ren Bacall spent their honey- 
tor, says. Thousands more/™moon as Bromfield’s guests. 
are. expected to tour the) “We found some of the 
house and grounds in June,joriginal wallpaper up in the 
July, August and September. |attic,” says Mrs. Grogg, “‘so 
Tours will begin on regular/we can replace some of the 
schedule May 2 but specialjold wallpaper without chang- 
tours for Boy Scouts and oth-|ing the pattern or using any- 


Ven 


News And Features From Neighbor Communities 
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er youth groups, who will thing that the Bromfields 
camp on Mount Jeez, have| themselves would not have 


peen scheduled for April 24.\used. Everything will be just 


The Malabar Inn, a restau-|as it was 


when 


the Brom- 


rant on-Pleasant Valley Rd. fields lived 


there 


them- 


° . . <alyac? 
which is operated in connec- selves. 


tion 


with 


Malabar 


Farm, 


The only changes have been 


The\the replacement of 


opened Easter Sunday. 


window 
last 


farm 


itself 


will undertaken 


forma 


lly | curtains, 


“open” for 


the 1964 season|year, and the replacement of 


when 


Director| draperies 


in 


the 


Bromfield 


April 15, 
A. W. 


Short returns from a study, now 


being done. The 


winter spent helping raise|Materials and patterns will 
funds for the Louis Brom- be, as nearly as possible, the 
field Malabar Farm Founda-|Same as those replaced. 


tion. 


“We're 


going 


to 


have 


to 


TOP SEASON 

“We're going to have what 
looks like the biggest season 
ever,” says Mrs. Grogg. 

To prepare for these thou- 


replace some of the canvas 
used in the ceilings, where 
we found a leak from the 
roof,’ says Mrs. Grogg. 
“Then we're going to repair 
the roof. We’ve tracked down 
the leak. , 


sands of visitors Mrs. Grogg 


“You 


might 


not 


think 


and 


other 


staff 


members : 
Bromfiel 


d would have used 


I najor painting, 
have begun a major {| 8)! any 


as in the ceilings, but he 


redecorating 


and 


cleaning | 5: 


lane Bis a 


Hi 


ii) 


PLAN FARM TOURS — Outlining plans for one of the busiest tour seasons ever sched- 


job they say will take them 
until May to complete. The 
job involves replacing the 


uled at Malabar Farm are Farm Man 


ager Ray Smith and Mrs. Tre 


nt (Bertha) Grogg, 


draperies 


in 


the Bromfield 


Later this year the exter- 
ior of the ‘““Big House”’ will be 
repainted. Gutters will be re- 


secretary to Malabar Farm Direc 


tor A. W. 


Short. She schedules tours; he provides wag- 


placed, the roof repaired and 


study, repairing and painting 


other 


repairs 


made as 


ons, tractors and a driver. More t 


han 2.000 visitors are expected in May alone, Mrs. 


the study ceiling, cleaning the th 


wallpaper 


throughout 


the 


ey are found necessary. 


Grogg says. (Photos by Dick C 


ollier). 


“This will probably be the 


work, 
and 


including 
redecorating 


‘bedrooms including the so- 


house, repainting all wood- 


stairways, 
upstairs 


biggest renovation job under- 
taken here since Bromfield 
died in 1956,” Mrs. Grogg 


says. 


No changes are planned in 


the farm 


operations, 


Farm 


Manager 


His 


herd 


Ray 
now 


Smith 
numbers 


says. 


45 


that yield an average of 13,- 
325 pounds of milk a year, 
with 466 pounds of  butter- 
fat. This is one of the high- 
est in Richland County. 


NEW CROP 


“We're using a new forage 


crop this year,” 


Smith says. 


\It’s called ‘sudax.’ 


It’s 


a 


mixture of Sudan grass and 
sorghum that is unusually 
high in proteins and makes 
« good green-chop planting.” 

To help haul tour wagons 
over the farm, Smith will 
hire a man to drive tractor 
this summer instead of driv- 
ing the tractor himself. Oth- 


er 


new 


staff 


members 


will 


include 


Smith’s 


Smith 


rs; 


who 


son, 
will 


Ray 
help 


with farm work, and Charles 


Mi. 


Smith, 


will 


work 


no 
on 


relation, 


who}; 


the 


farm 


for} 


practical 


experience 


in 


the| 


study of farming. Smith, who 
holds a master’s degree in 
farm science, has studied at 
Yale and Harvard Universi- 


ties. He has already arrived 
at the farm. 

Mrs. Grogg joined the staff 
last September. 


RENEWED — Ceiling and woodwork have been repainted 

| in the old Bromfield bedroom at Malabar Farm, all as 

| part of a general renovation program. The window cur- 

tains were replaced last year. The wallpaper has been 

specially cleaned; it will not be replaced, since it is the 

original Bromfield paper. Looking on is Mrs. Trent Grogg, is 
‘ secretary at the farm. 


wd. 
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SHAPES DRAPERIES — Mrs. Mary Shupp of Galion sews |~ 
draperies to be hung in the old Louis Bromfield study at 

Malabar Farm as part of a general renovation project 
at the Lucas area showplace. Her daughter, Bertha Grogg, 
is secretary to Malabar Farm Director A. W. Short. 
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REPAIRS Ck. _NG:— Trent Grogg of Johnsville, an in- 
terior decorator, gets busy on the ceiling of Louis Brom- 
field’s library at Malabar Farm, where a leak developed 
during the winter. Roof repairs are already being under- 
taken. Grogg’s wife, Bertha, is farm secretary. 
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Bromfield Saw Possible Takeover 
Of Malabar by the State 


Louis Bromfield was looking into the future and getting 
a pretty accurate picture of it 27 years ago when he said 
the state might someday be operating his Malabar Farm. 


The author - conservationist also predicted accurately 
‘that we sometime would realize how We were wasting our 
natural resources and be forced to do.ssomething about our 
greed and carelessness. : 


WE IS 


Mrs. Lila Wagner, a teacher from Peninsula, O., re- 
minded the Malabar Advisory Council Thursday that Brom- 
field had foreseen the state takeover of Malabar. 


His statement, on page 82 of “Pleasant Valley’? which 
appeared in 1945, said: 


“Our house is a big house, well built, to be used not only 
by ourselves but by friends and neighbors as well, and by 
generations after we are dead. 


“Every inch of it has been in hard use since it was built 
and will, I hope, go on being used in the same fashion so 
long as it stands. Perhaps one day it will belong to the state 
together with the hills, valleys and woods of Malabar 
Farm. 


“It cost money but it was money that all of us earned 
and. although all of us, even the children, I think, got great 
pleasure out of planning and building it, we haven't kept 
the pleasure of using it together to ourselves. It stands 
overlooking the Valley which I loved:as a boy and still love 
better than any valley in the world.”’ 


Mrs. Wagner and Mrs. Ruth Colton of Macedonia, O., 
spearheaded a campaign in Ohio schools which produced 
$6,600 to help rescue Malabar. 


Mrs. Wagner said the funds are still being held and will: 
be turned. over to Malabar as’soon asa special use for the 
money is indicated. 

re 

Natural Resources Director William B. Nye, one of the 

new bosses of the famous farm, questioned Mrs. Wagner 


about the possibility of a campaign in schools to raise funds 
for a Malabar project or projects. 


‘He said he realized that most people would say the state 
now owns the property and is able to take care of it, but he 
felt children might like to particiate in the program to the 


extent of helping to put up a building or develop some fea- 
ture of the farm. 


The matter was not resolved and further discussion may 


ba to a specific program in which the schools can partici- 
pate, tte Seve 
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Board Turns Down Funds for Malabar Farm 


By Tom Brennan i 


The plan for converting Malabar 
Farm into a state farm park for nature 
study hit a major snag yesterday. 

The State Controlling Board denied a 
request from the Ohio Department of 
Natural Resourees for $229,000 to be 
used to purchase three parcels of land 
adjacent to the farm. 


injustice’ and ‘denies the people of the 
state of Ohio the use of this property.” 
The original state plan for converting 
Malabar from a commercial farm into a 
showplace for animals, farm machinery 
and conservation techniques included a 
goal of adding 238 acres to the 600-acre 


farm, 
* * * 


The state has already obtained 39 
acres from First National Bank of 
Mansfield and was attempting to get 
funds to obtain an additional-150 acres 
yesterday A price for the remaining 48 
acres is now being negotiated between 
the state and the property owners 

The acreage involved in each of the 


three parcels, along with the land own- 
ers and option price for each parcel 
are 13.14 acres owned by Georgia Pugh 
at a cost of $120,000; 57.32 acres owned 
by Tim and Jeanne Alexander at a cost 
of $34,000; and 79.17 acres owned by 
Emery Guinn, Ellen Bailey and Charles 
Guinn at a cost of $75,000. 


Midden said he could not understand 
the board action’ yesterday. because no 
state, money would actually be involved 
in the purchases. He said that although 
state money would be-used initially, fed- 
eral money has been promised to the 
state to reimburse the costs. 


The deputy director added that there 
is a state law which prohibits his depart- 


ment trom purchasing land at less than 
appraised value. He said the $229,000 
price tag on all three parcels is only 
$10,725 more than the total appraised 
value of the three properties 


‘We are not that far off. We are very 
close. I think our people have done an 
excellent job,’ Midden said. 


He added that he will confer with Nat- 
ural Resources Director Robert Teater 
before deciding what to do next. 


One report said the action by the Dem- 
ocratic majority on the controlling 
board may have to do with a long-stand- 
ing feud between state Democrats and 
Teater 


f 
als The controlling board turned down the 
yr request contending the total price was 
f too high for the 150 acres involved. 
y; Richard Midden, a deputy director 
within the natural resources depart- 
y ment, said the board decision was ‘an 


MALABAR IN CRISIS — The farm of. the late author - 
| ecologist Louis Bromfield in picturesque Pleasant Valley 
Lucas faces foreclosure action by Noble Foundation 
Ardmore, Okla. for six years delinqueney on a debt 


near 


ae 


Foreclosure Threatens Malabar. 


By MARGUERITE MILLER 


Foreclosure. action on Malabar 
Farm, home of the late author - ecol- 
ogist Louis Bromfield, is being con- 
sidered by Noble Foundation of Ard- 
more, Okla. for recovery of a $200,000 

| debt. 


John March, president of the foun- 
dation, told The News Journal today 
the action — if taken — will be 
“forced by the restrictions in the 1969 
Tax Reform bill.” 


March said no payments have been 
made on a primary note for $126,000 
which was due in November, 1965. 
The note with accrued interest, he said, 


year. 


No Payments on Note Since 1965 


will “‘amount to almost $200,000 by 
November this year.” 


The foundation official said deci- 
sion to foreclose should be made ‘‘by 
the end of October,’ if the action is 
taken. The foundation has reportedly 
talked with a law firm in Mansfield 
to handle proceedings but no law firm 
poe been retained at this time, March 
said. 


“There is no malice in this action,”’ 
the foundation president said. ‘‘It is 
just a matter of business. The gov- 
ernment ‘requires we set our house in 
order.” 


March said the foundation ‘would 


which will amount to almost $200,000 by 

The big house, 

was the’ mecca for famous persons during Bromfield’s re- 
sidency in the 1940s and ’50s. 


November this 
shown at upper left in the picture, 
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take over the farm property if the 
foreclosure action is suecessful.’’ He 


said the operation of the farm or dis- 


posal of the property would be a mat- 
ter of detision for the foundation’s 
board of trustees. 


The foundation, financed in part 
from oil money, is a non-profit organ- 
ization interested in cancer and agri- 
culture research, Its founder, Lloyd 
Noble, who died in 1950, was a per- 
sonal friend of Bromfield. 


* * * 


“The foundation is in sympathy 


with what they’re trying to do at the 
farm (Malabar),’’ March said, add- 
ing: “Frankly, that is why we've 


gone along for six years without forc- 
ing any payments on the note.” 


Richland County Courthouse rec- 
ords show a mortgage deed filed by 
the Louis Bromfield Malabar Farm, 
Inc. to the Noble Foundation on Nov. 
8, 1961. The deed covers three parcels 
of land, listed on the county auditor’s 
books, as totaling 290.385 acres. 


Courthouse records also show a 
$15,000 note on the property held by 
Ralph Cobey, Galion industrialist who 
is president of the re-named Brom- 
field Ecology. and Environment Cen- 
ter. 


(Please. Turn to Page 6) 
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Foreclostire 
(Continued: From Page 1) 

told, The News Journal last 
spring the farm will seek to widen its 
Scope and influence in the “‘vibrat- 
ing’’ ecology field and denied rumors 
that the farm was to be sold. Cobey 
Stated the assets of the farm were 
“worth three times what we owe”’ 
and that royalties on B romfield’s pa- 


perback books bring in around $35,000 
a year. 


Cobey 


Malabar Farm Manager A. W. Short 
reported in mid-summer a record 
number of individuals and groups had 
toured the -farm. in early July and 
Said it was the most interest he had 


seen in the farm in his seven years 
as Manager there. 
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Appleseed is a, 
2.98R Malabar Farm, now a “ha 
"Louis Bromfield Malabar state park. The i a 
Farm Foundation to Samuel _ was the home of world- ; 
Roberts Noble Foundation, famous author Louis 08 
Inc., many acres, Monroe Bromfield and was the : 
mabownshi ip. icciieananasinent site of the marriage of 
Wisc tapers Lauren Bacall and am 
Vernon C. Barnhill and ¥ 
others to Marshall A. Pri- ein on seemed ze; 
mer, lot 13, Bricker Estates | 4 
Allotment. Be, 
Edwin J. Beer and others nat 


to Charles L. Wappner & } 
Brothers, lots 1894 and 1895, “1 
Ontario, and 3.40 acres, 3 
Springfield Township. " 
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LOUIS BROMFI;,LD 


. author’s farm saved 


MALABAR ADVISERS — Members of 


dha Saini 


“Bromifali Preached Gobpel 


~~ 
disguised the signs of fail- 
ure in house - breaking Box- 
er puppies. ; 
Bromfield had a passion 
for variety. The mantle bore 


a sculpture of his favorite 


dog, a bust of Lafayette, a 
clod of Malabar soil, and a 
pig’s embryo preserved in 


Qa tnt 


By KENNETH L, DAVIS 

Associated Press Writer 

He had a face wrinkled 
and brown like a walnut 
meat and a mind like a nut- 
cracker. 


With his typewriter he 
churned out more than a 
million dollars in gold and 
he spent it all on a dream 
he called Malabar Farm — 
a 1,000- acre pulpit from 
which he preached the gos- 
pel of the land long before 
today’s generation began 
worrying about ecology. 


WES a0 


His name was Louis 
Bromfield, now 16 years 
dead. But, his dream still 


The minute the Malabar 

signal. rang, every one of 

the 13 families along the 

sagging party line lifted 

their receivers, each one re- . 
ducing the volume. But, how 

often does anyone sit in ona 

Hollywood courtship? 


This situation left Bogart 
yelling endearments to Miss 
Bacall in tones more suita- 
ble for calling the Malabar 
hogs. Alternatively, he 
screamed imprecautions. at 
the listeners. 


“Hang up,” he bellowed 
from time to time. “I’m 


PMG ee it 
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Not a receiver clicked. 


As all movie fans know, 
this party - line courtship 
led to, 
Hollywood en ding. Bogie 
and Baby were married at 
Malabar in an unquiet cere- 
mony attended by scores of 
celebrities and Bromfield’s 
pack of beloved Boxer dogs. 


The famous rendezyous at 
Malabar to gaze in some 
awe at the grandoise deco- 
rations — a giant mirrored 
wall with 48 gilt stars and a 
golden eagle, a pink marble 
mantlepiece from New Or- 


what else?, a 


* plastic. 


A field mouse built a nest ~ 
inside his bedside radio and 
lived tranquilly with Brom- 
field and Boxers. ‘He is a 
pretty little fellow with very 
bright eyes and enormous 
mouse ears, and sits up like 
akangaroo,”” Bromfield 


F going to Say...’ Thenhe leans’ gaudy past, the bright ; 
aa oe Raney Grace would. living room rug that thinly confided. 
the Pulitzer Prize novelist i OT a 


was horn, ‘ 
Malabar Farm now is the 

Bromfield Ecological and 
Environmental Center, a 
name that might be too 
prosaic for its founder and 
too pompous for some of his 
earthy friends like the late 
Humphrey DeForest Bo- 
gart, the movie star. 


Still, Bromfield would ap- 
prove of the role Malabar is 
trying to play as a mecca 
for future farmers from 
around the world. ‘Here is 
Malabar,” said Ralph Cob- 
ey of Galion, one of the sa- 
viors of a dead author’s 
dream, “men from 50 coun- 
tries have sat down togeth- 
er, and 6,000 children come 
in here each year by bus to 
hike Louie’s nature trails. 
Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts 
pour in from everywhere. 


“So, you see, it’s a living 
thing.” 


When its founder was in 
full bloom Malabar had a 
different life. For one thing, 
Bogart was courting Lauren 
Bacall from Malabar by tel- | 
ephone. At the time the 28 - | 
mile telephone line which | 
served Malabar and 13 oth- | 
er Ohio families was proba- | 
bly the worst communica- | 
tions medium in the world, 


(fp he 
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~ But, outside the big house 
: there was always Malabar 
_the dream. It was a fighting 
dream. “Whorish agricul- 
ture,” said Bromfield, was 
-as sinful as prostitution. He 
‘thundered in wrath against 
the farmer ‘‘who instead of 
raising his own food grows 
Pa cotton right up to the door.” 


C _ “All we need is a crisis to 
‘force this farmer to find 
some way to eat his damn 


' cotton, because nobody’ll be 


able to buy it, and he’ll have 
Pre 


Jost his credit at the canned 
goods store.” 


‘He longed to create secu- 


rity, *‘a world of-my own 

that’s solid, complete and 

apart.”” He swore to do this 

at Malabar ‘‘or kill myself 

trying.” ‘ 
E * 

On his hills he planted 
grass and legumes between 
row crops to balk erosion, 
and he put much of the 
farm back to grass to im- 
prove drainage and feed the 
soil. He replaced wire 
fences with 25 miles of mul- 
tiflora rose fences for feed- 
ing, breeding and cover for 
birds and wildlife, and he 
started a planned forestry 
program. 


He vowed to undertake 


nothing the average farmer 
eouldn’t afford to study or 
imitate. It may have gotten 
a bit out of hand. His public 
relations agent of the time 
used to say, “Bromfield 
built that farm up with good 
sound soil conservation 
practices — and $200,000.” 


Bob Huge, his farm man- 
ager, had a formula for 
making Malabar pay: ‘‘Well 
sire,’ he would say, poking 
a thumb toward the 34- 
room big house, ‘If “you 
were to take and build a 20 - 
foot wall around that 
place.” ‘ 


But Bromfield just 
laughed. 


ir 


“Why I make more from 
an acre of alfalfa,’’ he shor- 
tled, his brown face wrin- 
kling in delight, ‘than other 
farmers do with an acre of 
corn.” 


Bromfield died in 1956, 
broke and alone. Into Mala- 
bar his dream had gone the 
more than’$1.5 million he 
earned with his typewriter. 


He sold his forests to the 
woodeutters to pay the hos- 
pital in which he ultimately 
died, a desperate act be- 
cause he held the ravaging 
of a forest to be one of the 

great sins against life. 


By RODGER W HITE 
Of The Dispatch Staff 


MANSFIELD, Ohio 
- Hopes for a self-sustaining 
4. Malabar Farm could become 
a reality providing an esti- 
/ mated $220,000 is provided 
to fix it up and launch a 
new state operated pro- 
am. 

The Governor’s. Advisory 
Council on Malabar met for 
‘ the first time on Thursday. 
« Natural Resources Director 
William Nye and Agricul- 
ture Director Gene Aber- 
i crombie took part in the ses- 
* sion. 

THE STATE officials said 


they would request the 
money — $145,000 from the 
Natural Resources Depart- 
ment and $75,000 from the 
Agriculture — to get the 
farm back into shape. They 
said they are confident the 
farm could then become self- 
sustaining, a life-long dream 
of its founder, the late author 
Louis Bromfield. 

The farm was given to 
the state last month by the 
Malabar Farm Foundation 
and the Samuel Robert No- 
ble Foundation which held a 
$200,000 mortgage on the 
estate. 

The farm, which includes 
more than 700 acres along 
with Bromfield’s 31-room 


erated by the Natural Ree 
sources and Agriculture de- 
partments. Avian 
THE ADVISORY council — 
chose Ralph Cobey of Gal 
ion as chairman of the new- 
ly formed group which will 
make recommendations on « 
how the state apes 
ate its recently acqu 
conservation showplace. ‘ 
The first session of 
advisory group was dire 


Nye said the council 
meet on a monthly bas 
until the operations ° 
under way. He added 
members would prot 
meet ona quarterly bas! 
the future. aa 


the Governor's Advisory Council on 


Malabar farm stand behind the desk of 


the late author Louis Bromfield in the - 


Bromfield Mansion near Mansfield. From 


Lt. 
gi 
- left are William Nye, Natural Resources op > 
director; Max Drake, Bromfield’s first —_ 
director of Malabar Farm from 1939 to « baw 
1948; and Gene Abercrombie, Agricul- cs 
ture director. @ispatch Photo) “ry 
ef Pig yas i 
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door ... to find some way to eat his 
damn cotton because nobody’ll be able 
to buy it and he’ll have lost his credit 
at the canned goods store,’’ Bromfield 
warned. — é 


The famed author and agricultural- 
ist who dreamed for the Good Life at 
Malabar Farm near here in the Pleas- 
ant Valley of central Ohio, spoke for 
“horse sense, dignity and getting off 
our butts.” 


“Do not be misled by cries of sur- . 


pluses and what shall we do with sur- 
pluses,”’ said the native of Mansfield 
who contributed much to land conser- 
vation and farm production. ‘For a 
thousand years there have been no 
real surpluses of food produced on the 
farms~ of the world or of this country. 
There has been only poor and ineffi- 
cient distribution, exploitation of the 
buyer and high prices which created 
artificial surpluses.”’ 
(Me ee 

Bromfield had returned from 13 
years in Europe to escape its ‘‘dishon- 
esty and rottenness and greed.” But il- 
lusions of. his American homeland 
shattered, Bromfield tried to escape 
by creating his own world on Malabar 
Farm. 


He bought four run - down farms in 
Richland County and revived the land 
through simple farming techniques the 
average farmer could afford. Fi- 
nanced by his writings, he built a 
sprawling mansion on a hillside over-. 
looking the barns, fields and ponds. 
The retreat was frequented by movie 
stars, senators, artists, writers, ballet 
troupes, farmers and students. 


Sometames the farm activity was so 
hectic, Bromfield would rustle togeth- 
er the cows, horses, goats, chickens 
and ducks and move them to one of 


for a few days. At oth- 

would get into his truek 

and eseape to the nearby solitude of 
Mt. Jeez, the highest point in Pleasant 
Valley. ‘ 


The Good Life Bromfield sought and 
tried to share was in the land. 


“A cubie foot of good soil contains 
all of the laws of man and universe,’’ 
he wrote. “When ag ieulture is sick, 
the illness in time pervades the whole 
of the economic structure of the na- 
tion.” 


However, the rich land of Malabar 
Farm-began to erode in Bromfield's 
last. years as his health failed, money 
was low and his pride prevented ac- 
ceptance of gifts. 


In the late 1960s, after Bromfield’s 
death, donations to the Malabar Foun- 
dation were used to maintain opera- 
tions. at the farm, but funds were 
scarce and the farm faltered. 


Today, Bromfield’s Malabar Farm 
is in its renaissance and his dream 
continues. The farm, given to the state 
of Ohio last year by the Malabar 


Bromfield 


.-. farm in 


renaissance 


1973 ay 
Farm Foundation, once again flour- 
ishes as an agricultural showplace. 


Some 20,000 visitors tour the land 
and mansion each year, in¢luding 
scores of Boy Scouts who stgp fora 
bottle of pop and a rest midway 
through their 20- mile hike on the 
Johnny Appleseed Trail. 


K tse 


Under the management of Dana 
Bass, fences around the 595. acres are 
being, painted and repaired, silos 
cléaned and filled, the 295 acres of till- 
able land’ rejuvenated. and the .100 - 
dairy herd brought up to Grade “A” 
standards. 


Bass, who lives in one of the houses 
on the farm with his dog Aquarius, 
plaris to have the farm self - support- 
ing in another year. 


e 


bone cot 5 ae 
inte catty out on 
farm as Louis Bromfield did, 
~ you take from it.” (Photo by Otto Schnidt) 


Bromtield’s Idea Followed 


the. farm. 
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Restoring Malabar Farm 


By TOM BRENNAN \ 


An intense young man named Dana 
Bass gazed over the rolling acreage of 
Malabar Farm last summer admiring 
its beauty and accepting the challenge 
to rebuild and farm it in the Louis 
Bromfield tradition. 


Bass, who became farm manager at 
Malabar last October, is currently set- 
ting up an agricultural program that 
will hopefully make Malabar financijal- 
ly self - supporting. 


nearly 10 miles southeast of Lucas. 
- Bromfield 
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Author Dead 17 


Today marks the seventeenth anniversary of the 
death of Mansfield author Louis Bromfield. 


_ Bromfield died in 1956 at age 60 in University’ Hos- a L . 
pital in Columbus of an apparent case of hepatitis. 


The author’s tombstone, along with his wife and 
parents, is on the 715-acre Malabar Farm located 


authored 34 novels along with many 


The farm program js also aimed at 
paying the earth its dues by continuing 
ecological- minded farm methods 
such as crop rotation, strip cropping 
and contour farming. 


Bass took charge of the farming op- 
eration last. October when the state 
took control of the financially troubled 
estate. For several years prior to this 
time, the quality and amount of farm 
production had dropped to embarass- 
ing lows. 


Since October, Bass feels he hag sue- 


Years 


ceeded in at least pulling the farm out 
of a disturbing skid. 


“It takes more time to build some- 
thing up than it does to let it fall down, 
but at least we’ve reached a stable 
point,’’ Bass said. ‘‘We’re going to try 
to make ends meet this first year but 
it'll probably take at least three years 
to get the farm where it should be.”’ 


An example of Malabar’s decline 
came last summer when the milk pro- 
duced was lowered from Grade A to 
Grade B primarily due to lower levels 
milking equipment. 


* * * 


The 24- year- old Bass drove -to 
Malabar from Columbus several times 
a week last summer to work on the 
problem. The milk was later rated 
Grade A. 


His. intention now is to raise all other 
aspects of Malabar to Grade A, 


His farm plan calls for raising 129 
acres of corn, 115 acres of hay, 50 
acres of Oats and 10 acres of wheat 


. this year. 


With 21 acres to be set aside ona 
_ (Please Turn to Page 5-A) 


Bass says he wants to 
“returning to'the soil what 
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HEAD FOR HOME — Forty milk cows at Malabar Farm _ the herd yet this year. Plans are also being made to build a © 
wind their way up a grassy hill to the main farmhouse sig- new mechanized milking barn to handle the expanded herd. 
g naling the day’s end. Current plans are to double the size of (Photo by Otto Schmidt) 


Restoring Malabar Farm 
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federal subsidy basis, the totaltillable Summer. a museum and State park? Bass says 
f acreage comes to 325 acres. The entire aia “anh thig Te UD be: tw it’s to provide a living memorial to 
(# farm covers about 715 acres. hit ee eaions in Viana te Bromfield in the very animals and 


: lants raised on the f ’ 
Last year’s farm totals were 87 Bass, three part - time employes and Sere tree tee 


‘ 
f 
f 
k 


acres in corn, 50 acresin hay and 30 Some 10 young men from the Neigh- Bass. left a job with the Market 
(@ acres in combined wheat and oats. borhood Youth Corp. News Service of the Ohio Department 
" : ‘ : : as ; of Agriculture to come to Malabar. 

The Circleville native has tied his Bass's immediate plans call for a {t's an opportunity,” he said, “to 


farm program in with a five- year massive clean- up campaign to get show myself a EMAZ YS > 
is crop rotation plan which willallowa the grounds in shape. “Everything’s 40.” TM eee 
Apiece of land to be plantedincornfor geting so green,” Bass said repeated- 
‘one year, in small grain the next year, lyf “In a week or two it will really be Bass has a year and a half to work 
and then in hay for three years. bgautiful.”” to complete to receive a bachelor’s de- 
eld 3 j ' i gree in agricultural economics from 
We're trying to do things much as jBut why allthis bother over afarm Ohio State University. 
Bromfield did,’ Bass said. “That 5 


means putting back into the soil what 
you take out.” 


Also included in Bass’s enthusiastic 
plans this year is doubling the size of 
the dairy herd from 80 head to 160 
head. This means the number of milk - 
producing cows would double from 40 
head to 80 head. 


The new herd would also include 50 
heifers and 30 dairy steers. The ex- 
panded milking program would be 
handled by a new mechanized barn 


Louis Bromtie 
Mansfield That Was 


By VIRGIL A 


TI Le 


Louis Bromfield came 
home to Richland County 35 
years ago this fall. 


It was Oct. 13, 1938, when 
Mansfielders learned that 
their famous native son was 
leaving troubled Europe for 
his home state of Ohio. 


Bromfield and the 
three daughters, Anne, 14; 
Hope, 11, and Ellen, 6, 
would come to Oberlin 
where the family had 
friends and the girls would 
enter school, Bromfield said 
he would stay a while longer 
in France and then j join his 
family. 


Mrs. 


Bromfield arrived in New 
York Nov. 10 of that year 
and told newsmen he hoped 
to find a farm in Ohio, prob- 


ee i = S420 


ii 
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, STANFIELD 


ably “‘somewhere between 
Mansfieldand Oberlin.” 
When the trouble blew. over 
in France he planned to go 
back there. 

* 

A week after reaching 
New York Bromfield was in 
Mansfield with his 
Mary, a his secretary 
George Hawkins, for what 
must have been one of the 
happiest days of his life, 


Arriving on a cold Nov. 
17, they began a search for 
a farm they could buy for a 
permanent home. Bromfield 
soon gave up his idea of re- 
turning to Europe, probably 
after seeing his native coun- 
ty and hearing increasingiy 
bad news from France. 
real es- 


Joined by some 


Louis Bromfield was happiest when he was working with 
the animals on his farm. This photo was made in the “1940s, 
not many years after he established Malabar. 


+ 


‘Came Home’ 35 Years s Ago 


’s a view of the Big Benine' at Malabar at a time rts it was a meeting place for movie stars, 


Statesmen, 


and visiting conservationists. The area between the road and the house now is covered with trees and shrubs. 


men, the Bromfield 
began touring the 
to look at farms for 
sale. Bromfield’s enthusi- 
asm grew as they drove and 
soon his station wagon had 
out - distanced the car's 

t the real estate 


tate 
party 
county 


salesmen. 
* 


becoming obvious 
that the author preferred 
the hilly eountry of south- 
eastern Richland County, in 
the vicinity of Lucas and 
Butler. 


It was 


“This is the most beauti- 
ful country in fhe world,” he 
exclaimed as the party 
drove down Pleasant Val- 
ley. “‘Nowhere in rural Eng- 
fand ov France is-the coun- 
tryside more beautiful than 
the hill country of Richland 
County.” 


While he didn’t indicate 
that he had decided on any 
special farm on that tour, 
Bromfield apparently had 
his eye on the land he later 
acquired. The property 
wasn’t for sale at the time, 
but he must have felt he 
could get it. 

* 


He returned to New York 
in a few ¢ to lecture and 
to raise funds to help evacu- 
ate 1,000 wounded American 
fighting men in Spain which 
was involved in a civil wa 

There was no -announce- 


ment of a land purchase u 
til early January of 19 


when a story came out of 
Washington to start Mans- 
field newspaper people dig- 
ging in the county records 
and trying to reach Brom- 
field. 


Speaking at a meeting of 
the National Women’s Press 
Club in the capital, the 
Richland Countian let slip 
that he was buying a farm 
back in Ohio. 


He had taker issue with a 
congresswoman from Illi- 
nois over the government’s 
farm mortgage program. 
She had said that farmers 
were having trouble getting 
money for farms. 


Bromfield came back 

wit th this statement: ‘‘After 

ars absence from Rich- 

tain County, Ohio, I — a 

poor author — was able to 

borrow $34,000 from a bank 
to buy a farm.) 


* 


That was the Bromfield 
of saying he had found 

his dream farm, one that 
would later become famous. 


Back home news report- 
ers found that he had taken 
an option on 385 acres in 
Monroe Township, not’ far 
from -Pleasant Hill Lake. 
The property had the re- 
quirements set up by Brom- 
field large white house, 
an old orchard, a woodlot, 
and a stream winding 
through the ac. 2s, 


In his popular book, 


Fa 


which 

appeared in the spring of 
Bromfield told how he 

found his dream farm: 


“Pl 


came down 
and turned 


“As the cz 
out of the hills 
off the Pinhook Rd., the 
whole of the valley, covered 
in snow, lay spread out be- 
fore us with the ice - blue 
ereek wandering through it 
between the two high sand- 
stone ridges where the 
trees, black and bare, rose 
against the winter sky. And 
suddenly I knew where I 
was. I had come home!” 


* 


Bromfield said he pic- 
tured the farm as it could 
be in spring and summer 
with green fie fat cattle, 
wildflowers, and a clear, 
swiftly - moving stream. 


The author said the three 
farms he acquired were 
once the property of John 
Ferguson, a man of Scotch 
descent. When Bromfield 
got them the farms were 
known as theFerguson 
place, the Anson place, and 
the Fleming place. Brom- 
field found that the land on 
much of the acreage had 
been neglected. It wasn’t 
producing as it should. 
There were ‘gullies in the 
fields and the i and 
s Bromfield 
g there indic 
was poor. 


What he fo 
beautiful valley 


und in. this 
immediate- 


ly became a challenge. He 
was dete »rmined to make the 
land productive again, The 
methods he used provided 
mater forcountless 
speeches and magazine arti- 
cles..and several books. He 
eventually wound up owning 
595 acres and operated an- 
other 400 acres on lease ar- 
rangements. 


Malabar was to become a 
meeting place for the great 
and the humble alike during 
the 18 years Bromfield lived 
there. 


* 


When the writer - conser- 
vationist ounced plans to 
return to his home county to 
live, there was some skepti- 
cism among his old friends 
here. They wondered if he 
wasn't the victim of dreams 
of the good old days that of- 
ten take men and women 
back to their home country, 
only to he deeply disappoint- 
ed. 


Tt didn’t happen that way 
I i and Mala- 
As. far.-< he vas con- . 
1 Pl ant Valley’ re- 
the most beautiful 

arth as long as he 


cerner 
mained 
place 
lived. 


years later, Mala- 
ba . prope of the 
people of Ohio. The state 
Departments of Natural Re- 
sources and Agriculture are 
trying to preserve it in a 
mé r that would have 
pleased its first master, 


MANSFIELD 


CHARLES HAYS Photo 
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. WESTLED BETWEEN polling hills made famous in 
author Louis Bromfield’s Pleasant Valley, Mansfield is 
culturally rich and well balanced in industry, agriculture 
and recreational opportunity. The area’s wide diversity of 
industrial products and concentration of natural and cultural 


445: oy ts ; 5 LD 
resources provide unusual economic stability and constant I ~ By VIRGIL STANFIELD 


What to do with the big barn at Mal- 
After its founding in 1808, | edie ai ae ta! 
er its founding in , long growing seasons, ue 3% Als 
= a a ae } t was one of the questions con- 
productive soils and proximity to markets combined to Beco" yesterday by the Governor's 
make Mansfield a predominantly agricultural community . Advisory Council on Malabar which 
through the first half of the 19th century. With impro vement met at the farm made famous by 
of highway networks and entrance of the first railroad in ‘} Louis Bromfield. 
1846, the small community was thrust into a new era, », Should the state, which now operates 
ini F the farm, turn 
ieining teste: frat ax a farm produce and trading ones ee seum, enlarge and modernize it for 
as a center for manufacturing. —9 farming operations, or keep it intact 
Richland County’s top 10 industrial employers now. «and use it for other purposes, possibly 
provide jobs for over 15,000 workers, and the total work ~ including an auditorium? 
force is estimated at 62,000. Population in Mansfield has ¢ pyese possibilities are being consid- 
increased steadily from 1820 when 250 persons lived inthe ered by the state and the advisory 
town, to 1974 with an estimated city population of 60,000. caunert. Sea 
Mayor Richard Porter boasts of plans for a nine-story De iad 
municipal complex in the downtown public square area. Max Drake of baja former Soni 
Aimed at consolidating ci ; ae -_. ’ bar farm manager who presided a 
PRESS ae ms Sp = ity secvieess the $7 railtion prope yesterday’s meeting, wants the barn 
‘is now under construction and will be complete in 1977. —etained but he said using it for dairy- 
City officials hope the new municipal complex will spur , ing or other in acer ians le ae 
revitalization ali downtown throu < ‘ sult in crowding on busy days at the 
ab Neainbant eu. pee: 6 = eres: farm. The barn.is near the house and 
businessmen Labia developers. : Drake said he remembers the jams 
we "Educational: opportunity in Mansfield includes the that were common there when he was 
local campus of the Ohio State University and the North ; af the farm. pe, 
4m 
* dai 
site on the farm so the main dairy op- 
erations will be moved a consider- 
able distance from the house. This 
would leave the existing barn for other 
uses. A “‘live muséum” has been sug- 
gested. It would have some farm ani- 
- mals and a few farm functions: 


Dr. M. L. Ferguson of Kent State 
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the barn into. a mu-. 


thas been proposed that a large 
ale be constructed at another” 


: Malabar Farm Taviseee ‘ 
- Consider Future Uses 
For Bromfield’s Barn 


University, outspoken member of the 
advisory group, said he is concerned 
jet too much attention is being paid 
to ‘making the farm payits way rather 
than maintaining it as a monument to 
Bromfield. : 


He said Bromfield’s life and work 
there and his experiments in farming 
on Malabar acres should be the deter- 
mining factors in setting up a program 
of operation. J 


“We must consider whether the peo- 
ple will still be interested in coming 
here 50 or 100 years from now,” Dr. 
Ferguson said. 


The State Department of Agriculture 
would like to see Malabar as an exam- 
ple Of erticrent tarming and show signs 
of paying its own. way, the advisory 
council has been told. 


Jack Fisher of the State Department 
of Agriculture said yesterday that a 
plan has been worked out to let stu- 
dents at the Agricultural Technical In- 
stitute at Wooster participate in activi- 
ties at Malabar in connection with 
their training. Dave Fisher of Lucas, a ~ 
second - year student, is working there 
now. ree SoBe 


William B. Nye, director of the Ohio 


Department of Natural Resources, 


said the Malabar Inn will be operated 
this year under the direction of Mrs. 
Polly Kunkle who has been there for 
several years.. 


We 


61 


Gio CG. J. Solomon State’s Choice DSS 
Malabar Farm‘Curator’ Selectedt% 


\ 
; “ : ' 
will be “primarily responsible for Mal- restoration of the grounds and farm, | 
W. B. Nye abar Parti and inn” and will work especially around the home,” he said. 
i principally with the house and farm. ‘Y’d like to try and get the buildings 
and farm back to their original ap- \ 


... outlines ; 
“Right now, he’ll only be working pearances as much as possible.” 


lans : : 
z canes ae three - quarter time, since private ob- 


rT : ligations will take up part of his time The Loudonville native, who was in- ps 
By PAT HEYDINGER rit beginning,” Nye said. Solomon _ volved in the transfer of the land from | & 
C. J. (Bill) Solomon, longtime 25 pusiness interests in Mt. Vernon. the foundation to the state and has aes > 
friend of the Bromfield family and a spearheaded numerous fund drives for an 


<trustee of the Malabar Farm Founda- * * * the farm, said ‘‘It’ll be very sentimen- 
tion, will become “curator” of the “However, once his private obliga- tal for me to ee to na im Soe 
sprawling Malabar Farm and inn. tions are concluded, he’ll gradually be Jooking forward to it immensely. — a 
nt s made yes- able to devote full - time to Malabar,” Solomon lived in Mansfield for many 1 
Sees a a ie smectite Of the Gover: Nye said. “‘We felt Bill's choice WaS ears and was an atitomobile sales- Smal 4 
aa nor’s Advisory Council on Malabar good because he is quite familiar with man in the city and former president Sa 
Fi Farm by William B. Nye, Ohio Natu- the Bromfield family and the history 4 the Richland County Automobile : . 


ral Resources director. 


Nye said Solomon would assume his 
position at Malabar ‘‘probably within 
two or three weeks.” Nye added that 

| Solomon’s title is not just clear yet. 


of Malabar Farm, and was quite close 
to Louis Bromfield himself.” 


Solomon has been associated with 
Malabar Farm officially, in one capac- 
ity or another, since 1944. A close 
friend of the late author, Solomon will 
oversee the entire operation and re- 


Dealers Assn. He now lives in Mt. Ver- 
non. 


Nye produced three suggested possi- 
bilities for future development of Mal- 
abar Farm. The three topographical 
maps were drawn by the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources and Nye 


== ‘We've been toying with the word 
Ve curator, but we’re not exactly sure 
hough what Bill’s title will be,” Nye 


et pees ; ; 
Ne the gathering. Nye said Solomon One of his first projects will be the 
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(Continued From Page 1) 
tions and possibilities that could be 
\ done with Malabar Farm. The maps 
7 | ranged from ‘most intensive use” to 
=< * ‘‘less intensive,’’ he said. 


The ‘‘most intensive use’ map 
showed a 20- unit cabin or camping 
-=~- area on the southern part of the farm, 
== which Nye suggested could be used 

. by those visiting Malabar for study 
=; ~~ Purposes. 

Other facets of the ‘‘most intensive 
use” plan included: a small outdoor 
naturalist theater; a small dining hall 
area near the camping area; an en- 
trance road near the Mt.Jeez area, 

. | with parking facilities for a winter 
sports area, including a chalet, tobog- 
ganing area and small ski area. 


Maintaining the inn as an inn, with 
* possibility of using the second floor as 
~ a staff residence; a riding stable start- 
= ing at the barn across the road from 
= the inn; hiking, Sicycling and horse - 
= riding trails, which could even go 
= around the Pleasant Hill Reservoir 
— area and down to the proposed camp- 
so — sing area; a petting animal area. 


Whitt trea == Damming of Switzer’s Run and 
Cason |=! = making a 20- acre lake, with a small 
=~ beach and related facilities (the creek 

. Se-s- direction would not be changed, it 

=%+! would still flow into Pleasant Hill Res- 
| / | co ervoir); maintain present orchard, 
|‘ x | hay field and pasture lands; another 
Dane ——— outdoor theater, this one for drama 


IT 
att! and farm programs near the farm mu- 


t \ i II seum; a farm museum near the east- 


\t ern border of the farm; and restoring 
es the present water cress building for 


x TAMIA nan iant aus. 


port directly to the two state agencies. iterated the maps were just sugges- \ 


(Please Turn to Page 6) 
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| (Malabar Farm ‘C urator’ a 


HN amed, Plans Discussed & ne 


trout farm and possible stocking of the — 
cold- water creek with trout, whiley \ = <S— 
keeping part of the building for water S 
cress. 


The “‘intensive’’ map produced by 
Nye deleted the farm museum, the 
outdoor theater near the proposed farm 
museum- and formal winter sports 
areas and road improvements near 
such an area. 


Besides those deletions, the ‘‘less in- 
tensive’’ map would eliminate the 20 - 
acre lake, created by the damming of 
Switzer Creek, and those related facili- 
ties. 


—_-""-— ee a 


No costs were given for any of the 
plans, since they were ‘‘just starting 
points of discussion,’ according to 
Nye. ‘“‘This is just to show the board 
what could be done .. . they’re just 
suggested possibilities, nothing else. 


“In all three maps, we have tried to 


keep as much of the present facilities =—=\==|=—=|— 
as possible,” Nye said. He noted that _——  =—— =~" 
under all three plans, the home, main Sex 
barns and other areas would be the fo- 

cal points. 


* », Shy 3 - 

Copies of the three maps will be ‘= 
mailed to the board members, since |= 
the maps were just completed hours 
before the advisory council met. Gene 
Abercrombie, state director of the De- Te 
partment of Agriculture, also gave a 7 
short report, and noted the farm is | 
continuing to grow and operate ‘‘very 


efficiently” under the direction of NIL —!— 


ee NETO 


Next meeting of the council was set 
for the third Wednesday in January, —=———_—__—<—= 


ts 


ELA by Virgil A. Stonti! 


remember that the state saved Malabar — 


destruction. No one else was ready to take it 


1, © C) 
Rey si x8 
. : 4 ] being unreasonably critical f the way the farm is bei - 
A Brighter Outlook at Malabar = *m2 "ould remember that the. e farm is being de 
i) ‘ ir ssible 
The state of Ohio couldn’t develop a plan for the opera- 4a possible Siero tate i are 
———_ . : s : : ; over and pay the price of restoring it. 
tion of Malabar Farm that would please everybody. 


School interests, farmers, recreation fans, long - time 
friends of the late Louis Bromfield and a host of others 
have ideas for running the big farm which was turned over 
to the state last year. 

The Advisory Council named by Gov. Gilligan to work 
with the state in maintaining the farm has representatives 
from many of these interests so it can be seen that com- 


plete agreement on every issue is hardly possible. 


Malabar appears to be in good hands. William B. Nye, 
head of the Ohio Department of Natural Resources, and 
Gene Abercrombie, director of agriculture, are the men 
charged with administering the property. Both are vitally 
interested in the place and they are spending a lot of time 
handling Malabar affairs. Nye is the best Natural Re- 
sources director Ohio has had in a long time and Abercrom- 
bie is doing a fine job. 


7 eo? 
\ \ TH People who knew Bromfield naturally want his former 
home to remain as much like he built it as possible. But 
\ there has to be some variation from his program. Times 
. ; 


change, To make a museum of Malabar might please some 
people, but that kind of program would prove costly and it 
would fall short of making the project serve as the educa- 
tional asset it could be. 


On the other hand, it would he wrong to let the farm be- 


‘ st ) 
¥ ~ = come a play center for people who have no interest in 
oa | \ Bromfield or his work. 
\ ae With proper handling, the farm can become an example 
\ of. good farming practices and it can be a place for children 


to see trees, flowers, birds, and animals in one of the pret- 
tier sections. of Ohio. 

Hiking trails and instruction in the ways of nature can 
help. children and adults alike to geta better picture of nat- 
ural wealth and beauty around them. Bromfield would have 
liked that. 


home. and his books atid papers can be preserved for future 
generations. 


| For the people who admired Bromfield as a w riter, his 


\ 


\ Malabar Fa Ne 


= | Operation Oo 
Bs Take $220,000 | 
-: ‘ By VIRGIL A, STANFIELD 


The State Controlling poard will be 
asked next week to provide $220,000 
for the reconditioning and operation of 
Louis Bromfield’s Malabar Farm. 


The state takes over the farm Oct. 1 
—‘following transfer of the Richland 
=————_ (County showplace from the Nobel 
Foundation of Ardmore, Okla., to the 
=Ohio Departments of Natural Re- 
sources and Agriculture. 


~ 
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$175,000 and State Agriculture 
Gene Abercrombie will request $75,000 
from the board Monday. 


‘y Both Nye and Abercrombie were at 
Malabar yesterday for the first meet- 
ing of the Governor’s Advisory Council 
on Malabar. 

* * * 


The two state department heads who 
will direct the farm’s operations heard 
suggestions from council members for 
setting up a Malabar program. 


Sentiment among council members 


WILLIAM B. NYE 
_ .will request funds 


intention to make Malabar both a QQ we 
show farm and a practical farm. ay 

Agriculture Director Abercrombie be 
announced that the U.S. Department 5 


o continue Malabar , eh : a 

a ee a pine Sh qperated it and of Agriculture is interested in setting ar 
would want it up a five- acre test plot on the farm = 

. for trees and ornamental shrubs. Ev- —— 


Ae 


ri 


ery tree and shrub fgund in this 
would be included in the plot. 


Dr. Jonathan Forman of Columbus, 
a long - time booster for Malabar, sug- 
gested that the test plot might be cre- 
ated from the Doris Duke Woods on 
the farm. ee 


Abererombie said Malabar has 707 i 


acres but only 345 that are tillable. He 
said the farm is run down and it will 
(Please Turn to Page 8) 


Max Drake of Tiffin, farm manager 
of Malabar when the Bromfields lived 
there, said the farm could serve a val- 
; uable service by showing young people 


“Malabar is within two hours’ drive 
of 75 per cent of the kids in Ohio,” he 
said. “Let the kids see how a farm 
works. I think this will be a great 

thing.” 
| Nye then explained it was the state’s 
ayy 
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Malabar Farm 
Operation to 


Take $220,000 


(Continued From Page 1) 


take considerable work and money:to 
bring it back to top production. 


“Three years ago Malabar had the 
finest dairy herd in Richland County, 
and now we are working to bring it 
back so*it will produce Grade A milk 
again.” 


Grade A, he said, will mean about 
$30 more a day from the dairy herd. 
The farm now has 100 head of cattle, 
including 49 milk cows. 


He explained that the feed grain 
crop is poor and that all of the corn 
probably will be harvested as silage. 
The silo needs extensive repairs or re- 
placing and the milk house must be 
improved. 


Dana Bass, who has been in charge 
of the State Agriculture Department’s 
market news service, will be the farm 
manager at Malabar. Abercrombie de- 
scribed him as a young man witha 
great deal of ability. 


Resources Director Nye told the % 
council yesterday that there are many Sf —_ 
problems to be worked out, Among == 
them, he said, is a larger parking area ie 
and where to put it. Another is wheth- “ 


era camping area on or near the farm 
is advisable. Still another is the future 
of Malabar Inn. 


Nye mentioned the possibility of per- 
mitting certain public meetings at 
Malabar to make better use of the 


property. 
x * * | 


While he was not a member of the 
advisory council untilyesterday, 4 
Ralph Cobey of Galion was elected 
chairman of the council. Cobey, as 
president of the Malabar Foundation 
trustees, has had a leading role in 
keeping the farm operating and get- 
ting it transferred to the state. 


Nye explained that failure to name 
him to the council was an oversight: 


_ The. next meeting of the Advisory 
Council will be Oct. 18 at Malabar. 
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“The last time we came here it was 
a big mess,” said the Brazilian resi- 
‘dent. “It islovely now.” 

. Geld, her husband Carson. son 
YA1 Michael, a Carers of. este 
“y | freshman, and Mrs. Jane Hayes, a 
- friend from Sao Paulo, Brazil, where 


SNe 


Fre 


vi} ‘the Geids have a 240-acre ranch, were 
hy _jnObio combining pleasure with profit 
\,- Anew novel by Mrs, Geld, “A Win- 
vA “i *s Reckoning,” has recently been re- 
a f pased and the author is the 
Y he oe “wherever possible,” including 
AY) (Can rance on Cleveland tele- 


- yiston’s Dorothy Fuldheim show. 


“a 


v. 
7) (Continued From Page 1) 


hs ‘What seems to be lacking is a pro- 
<) gram that would really consolidate 
(”) daddy's ideas on conservation and 
Vi ecology and make use of these meth- 
ods that have developed over the years 
Vol — such as contour plowing. This would 
cf be a marvelous demonstration center 
to show people how to make the most 
of the soil,’’ said Mrs. Geld. 
x * * 
/@) “A lot of people have the erroneous 
‘”) idea that my father was an organic 
( freak — no fertilizers or anything not 
natural. My father never thought along 
‘ws those lines. He made use of all the or- 
SSS ganic materials that exist in the soil. 
This was the whole idea of his farming 
— to conserve the soil and prevent ero- 
sion,’ added Mrs. Geld. 


Louis Bromfield’s theory was to 


~~ 


make the most of the land in the most - 


— Ellen Bromfield Geld, center, took time 
father’s pa 


2 


‘daughter of the late author-conservationist was in Ohio 


this weekend with her husband Carson, son Michael, and friend, Jane ‘ey 


Farm. The 


rs. Geld Returns to Malabar 


The return to the home where she 
lived 13 years of her. young life was 
primarily to sort through her father's 
papers which, through a trust, still be- 
long to the three Bromfield daughters. 


“| am very interested in the personal 


things — letters - of no interest to 


anyone else. and some of the books for 
the children. 1 would like to see the 
other works which he created over the 
years placed where they would be 
available for, research,” explained 
Mrs. Geld. ‘There is a lot of material 
here and 1 think Bill (C.J.) Solomon 
did an excellent job of just getting it 
together.” 5 


Mrs. Geld said that at one time she 
had hoped that the papers of the late 
author-conservationist Louis 
Bromfield could find a permanent rest- 
ing place somewhere within the 31 
rooms of the Big House at Malabar. 
readily available to anyone for study. 


in 
4 Mrs. Geld Returns to 


practical way, said his daughter, so 
that any farmer could follow similar 
practices and make money while devel- 
oping his land. 


“Many people have become ecology- 
minded but they don’t understand what 
it-is. They think it is to do away with 
chemicals, which is not so,’’ she contin- 
ued. ; 


Suddenly, the slender, blonde woman 
jumped up from the picnic table where 
she was enjoying the soft breezes of 
the great trees behind her childhood 
home. Something had moved in the 
grass near the sandstone walk and, in 
two steps, she was there, bending 
down, eager to discover what might 
poke through the rustling, damp 
leaves. 


“Is it a moie?”’ she asked, as excited 
and curious as she might have been as 
a little girl, only yesterday. 


Hg 
Malabar ¢ 


Hayes. ‘ Photo by Alan King) : ) 


But .'no one can come to.a con- *%)) 
clusion on that.’ she said. Con. 
sequently, the papers will be donated 
to either Manstfield-OSU or the Ohio 
Historical Museum in Columbus. 


- “] think I have some pretty good’ x) 
ideas about what could be done here 
but we never scem to find any response 
from those to whom we offer our ideas. 
Just a few months ago Carson made /¥) 
me write a letter to Gov Rhodes re- 
garding my ideas since the farm had . ‘ 
chariged hands, , 


‘He (the governor’ did not answer = "/ 
my letter, so, to hell with him. He is a ay 
zero and you can print that!” Z, 


Bromfield'’s daughter, however. is ay 
pleased that her father’s land is being |» 
farmed, that the great sprawling house | »”/ 
is freshly coated with white paint and 
that the main grounds of the 600-acre 4 
farm have been clipped.and mowed. ‘ 


(Please Turn To Page 6) 


Then, disappointed, she resumed her cp 
place on the picnic bench. “I still think “ 
that someone who knew the style of the .«) 
Bromtields could do a good redecorat- J) 
ing job,” she continued. ‘Some things fA 
have not been done since daddy died 
and they were in shabby condition |) 
then. They need someone who knew *) 
the taste of my parents, someone to »”! 
say,.“Let’s get some chintz and cover i 
these chairs, fix the floors, renew “» 
these curtains.’ Outside it is well pre- 5 
served.” M 


* * * 


Was it true that Mrs. Geld’s new 
book borrows characterizations from , 
her life on the farm? 


“Everyone who writes uses certain 
individuals as a basis for their charac- 
ters, and you will certainly find a rela- 
tionship to my family in there,” she 
Said, smiling. © 


Malabar To 
Become New 


State Park 


(Continued From Page 1) 
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alabar Farm 


", State Park in Works<> 


said this land would'be used to provide a 
new entrance to the farm. 


At present Malabar has a dairy herd of 
104-animals. Teater said the size of the 
herd will be decreased, but added a milk- 
ing operation will be maintained at the 
farm. He also said the farm will add 6° 
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and overnight camping facilities will be 
provided for persons visiting the farm 
for nature study. 


- Ralph Vanzant, chief of the division of 
parks and recreation within the natural 
resources department, said his office 
will be in charge of Malabar. Pre- 
viously, both the natural resources de- 
partment and the state department of 
agriculture had operated the facility. 


Vanzant said his office has been adver- 


the conversion. He added his depart- 
ment has limited funds but is making its 
plans for the farm public as the first 
step toward achieving the final goal. 


The state took over operation of the 
former home of author-conservationist 
Bromfield in 1972 under the administra- 
tion of former Gov. John Gilligan. The other types of cattle to return the farm 
ton the plan includes a proposal for the state goal at that time was making ita work- to the way it appeared in the 1930s and 
P ( to purchase an additional 242 acres able farm operation. 1940s. ¥ 


>» x Plans to convert Malabar Farm from 
\ a commercial agricultural operation 
into a state park were announced today 
>. Dx by. Ohio Natural Resources Director 
N Robert Teater. 
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4 Teater, speaking at a public meeting 
#2» attended by about 60 persons this morn- 
‘ ing at Mohican State Park Lodge, said 


2 
‘0 


southwest of the current 686-acre farm. Mab Cee The barn near the Big House at Mala- 


: ‘ ‘ bar will be converted into a museum to 
Pie es hase some of Bromtils belongings 
ue, but would be developed as “‘an inter- including $y Jeep, Teater esti 
oe pretive educational center that should Teater said two types of visitors will 

project the literary legacy of Louis be drawn to the new Malabar, sightseers 

“’Bromfield and the philosophies he had and those interested in the farm park’s 
yh, «toward nature.” addition of eight acres northwest of the ture programs. He said hiking trails 


( — Teater gave no specific timetable for farm. The natural resources director (Please Turn To Page 6) 


4 <x! ¢ Manager, 26, Faces Big Task 


However, Teater, who represents 
Goy. James Rhodes, said the land at 
Malabar should not be used as q com- 
mercial farm in competition with area 
farmers. 


Part of the new plan also calls for the 


this crop year. 


(Continued From Page 1) 

¢, Malabar. After he graduated from col- 

F . lege with a degree in agriculture, he 

'® served as a naturalist at Mohican State 
Park. The summer he spent at Mohi- 
can was when Malabar first became 

2 state property. Berry later worked as 
a park ranger serving both Mohican 

g and Malabar. 


2% Since mid-1973, he has worked as a 
naturalist at Hueston Woods State 
me ¢ Park. There he managed the park na- 
y ture center and also the state’s Birds 

of Prey Rehabilitation Center. The 

function of the rehabilitation center is 
4 to care for injured or orphaned hawks, 
4 owls and vultures until they are ready 
for a return to the wild. 


Berry took the post at Malabar be- 
> cause he felt he had the qualifications. 

He has a background in nature, in man- 
f agement and in the care‘of animals. He 
adds that he particularly enjoys 
maintenance and mechanics. His most 
important qualification, however, may 
be an abundance of energy. 


“I do get nervous when I think about 
all the work that has to be done here, 
but if I take it one project at a time, 
and if I get support from my super- 
visors, it will all get done,” Berry said. 


The new Malabar manager is fully 


BIG JOB AHEAD — James Berry is the new manager at operation into a state park for nature study. The former 


tising for someone to manage the new 
farm park, but has not hired anyone yet. 


Teater said 120 acres which the farm 
now leases from the Muskingum Water- 
shed Conservancy District will be 
turned back to the district at the end of 


He also said the farm will provide an 
area where children can come into con- 
tact with farm animals. 


Malabar Farm. His major responsibility will be coordinating naturalist at Hueston Woods S id his fi iori 
tate Park said his first pri 
the planned conversion of the farm from an agricultural will be to get the farm buildings in shape for publie bres 


Malabar Chief Loo 


By Tom Brennan 


James Berry said he will be the first 
person to sweep cobwebs from the 
barn beams on Malabar Farm since 
Louis Bromfield did it 20-years ago. 


The 26-year-old Berry has just com- 
pleted his first full week as the new 
manager at Malabar Farm. 


But his thoughts are not about the 
first week that’s now behind him. His 
concern lies with the months and years 
ahead and with the massive clean-up 
job that he is about to undertake. 


(Photo by Charles Zirkle) 


But Malabar is no longer a com- 
mercial farm operation. Its goals are 
not to raise livestock and harvest crops 
and turn a profit at the end of each 
year. 

* * * 


Bromfield’s former 600-acre home in 
southeastern Richland County has 
taken the first few steps on a multi- 
mile trek that could transform it into a 
public showplace for environmental 
and agricultural practices. 


The ‘state announced plans earlier 
this year to make Malabar into a state 
park where residents from all over 
Ohio could view a variety of farm ani- 
mals. agricultural techniques and con- 


ks Ahead 


servation practices. The plan is sched- 
uled for completion in five years. 


Berry, who graduated from Carroll 
High School in Dayton in 1968 and Ohio 
State University in 1972, said his first 
priority job is maintenance. He said 
buildings have to be cleaned, repaired 
and painted so that they are fit to 
house displays and fit for the public to 
view. 


“I don’t like to show the public 
messy things,” Berry said. “But we’re 
not restoring these buildings just for 
ai to look at, we will be using 
them.” 


Berry is not really a newcomer to 
(Please Turn To Page 6) 


aware of the political pressure that has 
pushed the farm in a number of direc- 
tions since it became state property. 
He's familiar with the old Gilligan plan 
to make Malabar a break-even farm. 
He also knows about the former farm 
manager who plead guilty to charges 


‘of theft in office, and about the legal 


hassles that brought former farm 
curator C.J. Solomon back to Malabar 


“IT can’t be concerned with all that,” 
Berry said. ‘‘I just have to listen to my 
supervisors and try to do my job.” 


Berry said the state has abandoned 


‘Malabar Farm Chie 


Faces Busy Future 


the whole concept of making Malabar 
a break-even operation. He said no 
state park in Ohio breaks even finan- 
cially. He said the purpose of the park 
will be to spend tax money to provide a 
service to taxpayers. He pointed out 
the last year Malabar was a working 
farm, it made about $100,000, but spent 
about $200,000. 


In addition to maintenance, Berry 
said he is now starting to acquire a 
variety of farm animals and old farm 
implements for public display at Mala- 
bar. He is now converting the farm’s 
34-head holstein dairy herd into a herd 
of 16 animals that will include other 
varieties of cattle. 


* * * 


’ The old chicken house is now being 
repaired and Berry hopes to have it 
full of chickens in another month or 
two. Future plans also include the ac- 
quisition of beef cattle, hogs; sheep, 
horses and some ducks. 


“You don’t see any ducks on the pond 
now, but you did when Bromfield was 
here,” Berry said. 

A team of oxen is also in Berry's 
plans. The animals would be used to 
pull old farm implements, give wagon 
tours and push the arm of a sorgum 
mill that Berry hopes to erect. 


“We are not trying to run an ef- 
ficient farm,” the manager said. “We 
are stressing the educational value of 
all this. We want people to come and 
be able to see different kinds of dairy 
cattle and have it explained to them 
why they are different.”’ 


Other projects included in the plans 
tor Malabar are a sugar maple camp, a 
cider press, a greenhouse, an orehard, 
and both floral and vegetable gardens, 


A preview of some of the programs 
Malabar hopes to offer within five 
years will be part of an Ohio Heritage 
Days Festival at the farm on Nov, 6 
and 7, 


* * * 


Berry said with the* completion of 
the farm plans, the staff at Malabar 
will be increased from five full-tinie 
and seven part-time workers to at 
least nine full-time and seven part- 
time workers. He said the state has 
come up with no cost estimate on what 
the entire conversion of the farm will 
cost. 

One part of the plan called for the 
acquisition of about 240 acres adjacent 
to the farm. However, the state con- 
trolling board has turned down a 
request for $229,000 for obtaining 150 
acres of the desired property. Berry 
said he is confident the problems with 
the controlling board will be worked 
out and the land purchased. 

Berry, his wife, Mary, and the 
couple’s two children, live in one of the 
smaller farm houses that make up the 
whole of Malabar Farm, 
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_ that the Bicentennial farm 
ing tomorrow on Mansfield Campus 


4ife. They were unhappy 

“bored. I just wasn’t born for city life. On 
-a farm, if you are born for it, no day is 
_ ever long enough to accomplish all there 


Mansfield That Was 


: Louis Bromfield Pioneer 
g _ In Conservation Movement 


1 Virgil A. Stanfield 


_ While Louis Bromfield, late master of 
| Malabar Farm, was a man of the world, 
he remained a farmer at heart. 


“His contributions to agriculture and 


conservation were numerous and impor- 
tant. For that reason it is a te 
open- 


should be in the new library building 
named for Bromfield. 


Bromfield described his life-long af- 
fair with country living this way in his 
book ‘Pleasant Valley”: 


" “J lived only three years in a city and 


they were the most unhappy years of my 
because I was 


is to be done. No city can offer any ex- 


“citement comparable to what happens 
when there is a new pure-bred calf or 


the whole landscape comes alive with 


“the change of season.” 


Some of Bromfield’s most powerful 
writing is found in his non-fiction books 
turned out after he settled at Malabar in 
Pleasant Valley. He was a man who 
could enjoy watching the rabbits playing 
near the house on a cold, moonlit night, 
the lilac and iris bloom beside the Big 
House in May, the rustle of tall corn on 


hae mostly boxers, were an 


LOUIS BROMFIELD 
; ., about 1950 


an August night, and the call of the owl 
from the woods above the house. 


In one of books he devoted a chapter to 


important part of the Malabar Farm family. Here 
George Hawkins, a Bromfield’s secretary, and Bromfield were able to keep 
of the dogs quiet long enough for a photo. 


_. Bromfield was a bit ahead of his time 


the study of life in and around one of the 
ponds at Malabar. The birds, insects, 
ee Se eee 
fascinated him. 


_ Anyone interested in the Bibdoord and 
the natural world can find great reading 
in such Bromfield books as ‘Malabar 
Farm,” ‘Pleasant Valley,” ‘‘Out of the 
Earth,” ‘Animals and Other People’ 
and “From My Experience.” 


These books are not just about cattle 
and pigs and soil conservation. They 
present the entire rural scene. 


when it came to farming. He saw the * 
value in contour farming, mulching, 
plowing under green crops and sodding 
waterways before these practices be- 
came common. 
FR i. Se 
While Bromfield was not an organic 
gardener and farmer, as we know them | 
today, he used some organic methods. 
He frowned on the over-use of in- 
secticides and he campaigned for mulch 
around garden crops. He made the best 
use possible of animals manures on his 
land, but at the same time he saw some 
value in chemical fertilizers for certain 
crops. 


Bromfield never got rich from his 
farming, but he proved that rundown 
land can be rebuilt by the proper use of | 
available materials and careful planting 
and harvesting methods 


He carried the dies ab wccida tation 
all parts of the nation and even other 
countries of the world through his many ’ 
books, magazine articles, newspaper 
columns and speeches. Bromfield be- 
lieved in the cause of conservation and 
he spent a great deal of time, energy and / 
money promoting it. 


He was troubled by what he saw when 
he returned to the U.S. and Ohio from 
France in the spring of 1938, and he 
didn’t hesitate to say so. He often en- ; 
countered opposing views and occasion- | i 
ally some sharp criticism, but he was 
convinced he was right and he continued ) 


his comapales ) 
ae = oe 
Richland Countians should be proud 


that Bromfield was one of the pioneers 
in the conservation movement. He did ) 
much to awaken the nation to the need | 
for saving our natural riches. Today } 
more people are thinking conservation } 
than at any time in our history. 


Bromfield’s Malabar Farm was a 
meeting place for farmers and leaders 
in agriculture for a number of years, 
Visitors came from as far away as India 
and South America to see what had been 
done to Malabar’s acres and to discuss 
their problems with the famous eich 
land Countian. 


end. 


: part of the festival. 
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For Malabar 


By Jay Wuebbold 
News Journal Statehouse Bureau 


COLUMBUS — The State Controlling 

Board Monday finally approved releas- 

____ Ing $236,254 to buy 198 acres for expand- 
——— == ing Malabar Farm. 


Bourneville), chairman of the House Fi- 
nance Committee, cast the decisive vote 
because he was the only Democrat to 
cross party lines and join Republicans in 
voting to release the money 


“7~7==. The 4to-3 vote followed almost an 
hour of bickering by the board members 
and an appeal by one of the four land 
owners involved for the board to make a 
final decision, one way or the other 

State Rep. Myr! Shoemaker (D- 

a 

The Department of Natural Resources 

(DNR) asked for the funds last August. 

The panel delayed action pending the 

tinal outcome of an investigation of, 

Malabar by Democratic State Auditor 

- Thomas Ferguson. 

= =] But Controlling Board President Rob- 

7 ert. F Howarth, a Republican, an- 

nounced that he did'not want to wait any 

‘onger because he had not heard any de- 

/ ails of ie Ferguson audit. 


Here is Malabar Farm in its best autumn dress. Quiet waters 
of the pond opposite Malabar Inn reflect the old barn and 
trees while C.J. Solomon surveys the scene. The area across 
| the pond had grown up in weeds and underbrush. Recently 
that part of the Bromfield property has been cleared and 


restored under the direction of Solomon. The low veil 
center background, was Bromfield’s “Coliseum” where 
guests were entertained picnic style. The small buildings at 
left were used for washing and selling vegetables grown in the 
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Workers at Malabar Farm are > 
finishing clean-up operations fol- 
lowing the Ohio Heritage Days fes- ; 
tival which attracted about 5,000 | 

_ Visitors to the farm over the week- = 


M77-% 
_ dames Berry, farm manager, = 
; Said state officials were pleased © 
' With the turnout. More than 40 craft ' 
; demonstrations were on display as | / 


ke Berry also said the pair of oxen ¥ 
~ that was on display during the festi- / 
val will now remain at the farm 5 sb a 


Although Bromfield was a Democrat, 
he was mentioned as a possible secre- 
tary of agriculture in the cabinet of Re- 
publican President Eisenhower in the 
early 1950s. Bromfield also was consid- 
ered as a candidate for governor of Ohio 
in the early 1940s, but he never ran for 
office. He and former governor Frank J. 
Lausche were good friends and Lausche 
often came to Malabar. Politically, they 


SN | were much alike, considering them- 


+ “7 selves Jeffersonian Democrats. 


In the 16 years between Bromfield’s 
death in 1956 and the time the state took 
over the farm, Malabar suffered from 
neglect. Weeds grew where they hadn't 
grown before and the multiflora rose 
fences which Bromfield had planted got 
out of control. Buildings needed repairs. 
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/ The master of Malabar was sold on 
the multiflora roses as fences. They 
didn’t cost much to plant and they were 
“f/.j. effective in holding livestock within an 
“™ enclosure. They also afforded cover for 
birds and animals and food for birds in 
the fall and winter. 


The plants now have been pruned or 
A grubbed out as the state tries to clear 
or the farm and make it look more like it 
was when Bromfield lived there. 


C.J. (Bill) Solomon, former curator at 
maa | and now in charge of restoring 
and ere buildings and recrea- 
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Richard Midden, DNR deputy director 
of administration, said he was “very 
pleased’’ with the vote. He said the de- 
partment’s real estate office will pro- 
ceed with the necessary paper work to 
finalize the purchase of the property. 


Work now will begin on developing na- 
ture trails, revamping buildings and 


ask 


bar, 
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Land 


you going to buy it or aren't you?’’ he 


He said he and other property owners | 
in the area have been living in limbo for 
three and a half years while the state 
was deciding whether to expand Mala- 


tion areas at Malabar, has worked with 
men from county welfare rolls in clear- 
ing the area across from Malabar Inn 
and around the pond which was one of 
Bromfield’s favorites. 


The large barn there is being restored 
along with the long, low building 
Bromfield called the ‘‘Coliseum’’ and 
the hay dryer Bromfield developed for 
saving feed that had been soaked by 
rain. 


* * * 


The ‘‘Coliseum’’ is open at one side. 
The floor was covered with white sand 
and there were picnic tables and bench- 
es. Visiting farm groups and students 
were often entertained there. Nearby 
there are outdoor toilets. 


Solomon said the hay dryer was con- 
structed so that livestock could be fed at 
one side of the building. After the hay 
had been dried by a blower it was pushed 
down chutes to the cattle and horses. 
The structure could also be used for dry- 
ing corn if necessary. 


The small structure used for washing 
vegetables grown in the nearby garden 
is near the “Coliseum” and across the 
road from the Malabar Inn and the vege- 
table stand. Water from the big spring 
near the Inn is piped into the vegetable 
building which at times was used to keep 
bh nd fresh om oe 


nearby garden. (Photo by Jim Bikar) 


Solomon, who worked with Bromfield 
in developing Malabar, is familiar with 
the operation of the farm as it was in its 
best years. He recently was restored to 
the Malabar staff. He said James Berry, 
the new Malabar manager, has been un- 
derstanding and helpful in the program 
to bring back some of the landmarks on 
the farm. 


While Malabar probably never will be 
exactly as it was when Bromfield was . 
master and entertained farmers, garden 
club members, Hollywood stars and stu- 
dents, it can be an example of the skill 
and accomplishments of the late author 
and conservationist and a place where 
children and adults alike can get close to 
nature in one of Ohio’s beauty spots. 


A well-known literary critic once de- 
scribed Bromfield as ‘‘an agrarian ro- 
mantic who came close to the essence of 
America as thoughtful Americans know 
| a 

The same critic added that 
Bromfield’s books “project the Midwes- 
tern experience from pioneering period 
to industrial society with fidelity and 
with power.” 


“The Green Bay Tree,” “The Farm”. 
and ‘Pleasant Valley” are fine exam- { 
ples of writing of this type. They are 
well worth reading again for an acci- = 
rate picture of Mansfield and Richland — 
County through the past 75 to 100 years. a 
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i (Continued From Page 1) 

) rm istied with the $4,700 that he will Onn 
— for the rights to two gas wells that he rn 
! owns. He said $10,000 to $12,000 would neetibediti 
have been more in line. 

U State Sen. Harry Mashel (D-Youngs- 
7 town) said he voted against releasing — 
the money because the state ‘‘was offer- 
ing too much for the land.”’ 1 | a 1 | 


He also said the expansion will result =——————— 
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“make a decision on the project. 


constructing a parking lot so that the 
expanded facilities will be ready by next 
spring. 

Lloyd McCready, owner of 48.4 acres 
of land involved in the project. appeared 
satisfied with the board’s action. ‘We 
can go on with our lives now,” he said. 


McCready attended the meeting and 
pleaded with the controlling board to 
“Are 


‘This is our home and if we have to 
give it up, we would like to know so that 
we can proceed with our lives. . We 
want to go south and get away from the 
snow here.” 


McCready sold his land, where he has 
lived for 30 years, for $75,000. He told 
the board that he considered it a ‘‘tair 
price.’ However, he said he was not sat- 


(Please Turn To Page 6) 


= in additional costs to the state for hiring 
extra people to maintain the property. 


Midden contended that the additional 
costs would ‘‘not be excessive’ but did 
not know how much the DNR would allo- 
cate for Malabar in the new two-year 
budget that will be submitted to the leg- 
islature in February. 


Midden explained previously that his 
department is guaranteed federal funds 
to reimburse the state for the land pur- 
chases. Midden had contended the land 
deals would have to be closed before the 
end of the year when the guarantee on 
the federal money expires. 


The land to be added to the 600-acre 
Malabar Farm is part of a DNR plan to 
convert the facility from an agricultural 
operation into a state park for nature 
Study. The plan was announced earlier 
this year. 
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the first touches of spring. (Photos by Alan King) 


Plan Awaited... 
State Dragging Feet at Malabar 


By Virgil A. Stanfield 
Spring is the season of greatest beauty at Malabar Farm. 


The lawn and fields are a frésh green. Color is returning 
to the trees, Shrubs bloom in the big lawn surrounding the 
former home of the Louis Bromfield family, and bird songs 
echo in the woods and valleys. ; 

“But this spring Malabar’s troubles alnidst overshadow the 
natural beauty of the famed farm: The state administration 
so far has shown only mild interest in the Richland County 
showplace, The future of the former Bromfield estate re- 
mains in doubt. 


Malabar has had some bad publicity lately and much of it 
wasn't deserved. Visitors to Malabar this spring won't see 
much evidence of “‘a mess,” as the farm and its management 
were described recently. 


Some of the farm buildings still need repairs and too 
many of the Malabar acres are not being used, but these are 
things that can be corrected without too much expenditure of 
state funds. 


The Big House is being painted and repaired. The gift 
shop has been opened for the summer. Flower gardens have 
been restored, picturesque rail fences have been rebuilt, new 
rest rooms have been installed in the basement of the Big 
House, and the ladies’ restroom and lounge across the drive- 
way from the Big House has been modernized at a cost of 


The large tenant house on the bank above the creek has 
been completely remodeled. It was the home of the Brom- 
fields while the Big House was being built. 


C.J. Solomon, curator at Malabar, said 21 acres back of 


the house have been cleared of underbrush and are ready for 
use. 


Solomon has proposed that a wild area of Malabar, a part 
of the old Ferguson Place, be cleared and fenced for a 
pasture for livestock. The land is on the hill to the left of the 
bridge that spans Switzer’s Run. 


Solomon said another 40 acres of Malabar along State 
Route 603 could be-amnato- préeauctive With-a—iitthe ctiurt: 


A dike at the Nimon pond near Malabar Inn has been 
restored and Mount Jeez has been made more accessible to 
visitors. Incidentally, a grand view of the Pleasant Hill lake 
area is available from the top of the mountain. 


The men in the Gilligan administration had big plans for 
Malabar. They proposed making the farm pay its own way 
and they wanted to see nature trails, camp grounds and 
possibly a farm and natural history museum established on 
or near the farm. 


Purchase of adjoining lands for recreation purposes and 
as protection for the farm proper was under way, but the 
state apparently has abandoned that program. 


Malabar was operated under two bosses, which wasn’t an 
ideal setup. Natural Resources Director Robert Teater has 
called for a one-boss program which sounds logical. 


But the state needs a plan of operation for Malabar if the 
full potential of the valuable property is to be achieved. 


Malabar could become an agricultural showplace again, 
as it was when Bromfield operated it. And it could be a place 
for Ohioans, young and old alike, to see Nature at her best. 


The farm is close enough to Mohican State Forest that it 
could someday become a part of that park. 


\ 
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C.J. (Bill) Solomon, curator at Malabar when some of the Pea of multiflora 

Farm, stands in the stone walkway that roses and other shrubs was cleared 

y was uncovered behind the Big House away. The flower gardens are being re- 
stored. 


- JOSEPH CONRAT 
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Mansfield That Was 


Phoebe Becomes Coun : 


By Virgil A. Stanfield 


Phoebe Wise, who died 44 years ago 
this month, has become something of a 
legend in the Richland County area. 


She was an intelligent but eccentric 


wornan who lived alone for many years 


in a rundown house off Olivesburg Rd., 
near the Reformatory. She is remem: 
bered by a lot of older Mansfielders for 
her occasional shopping forays on North 
Main St. 


She often rode the streetcars to the 
Fourth and Main corner, but occasional- 
ly she walked. 


George W. Rowe, 973 Maumee Ave., — 
who was a neighbor of hers fora time 7 
when he was a boy, has vivid memories — 
of the gaudily dressed lady who lived on © 


the hill. 


Rowe's family lived north of the Re- 4 


formatory. His father was a member of 
the OSR staff. George attended the Han- 
cock Heights school at Olivesburg and 
Fleming Falls Rds. 


The neighborhood kids caused Phoebe 


some trouble, but she was stern with 


them and they were afraid of her. If they 
became too noisy and daring she chased 


gun. 
$e. MEER 


As Rowe recalls, she had a gun but she 


The Phoebe Wise home stood on a weed-covered lot not far from the Ohio State 
Reformatory. Nearby was a garden full of flowers of pioneer times, but they were 7 
smothered by weeds. The house has been gone a number of years. ; 


didn’t threaten children with it. Author 
Louis Bromfield, who was distantly re- 
lated to Phoebe, said she ‘“‘never suffer- 
ed the mockery of children.” 


Rowe agrees with the statement. 


“Phoebe had an old piano and a ban- 
jo,”” Rowe recalls, ‘“‘and one day I went 
over there and asked her to play for me. 
She had covers over the piano, but she 
removed them carefully, sat down, rub- 
bed her fingers as if to make them more 
limber, and came down on the keys with 
a tremendous crash. The piano was bad- 
ly out of tune and the sound was fright- 
ening. 
“T laughed out loud,” Rowe said. 
“Phoebe was angered and jumped up 
and put the covers back on the piano. 


‘Don’t you ever ask me to play for you 
again,” Phoebe said sternly. 


Rowe said his brother, Marion, be- 
came a hero among his playmates when 


he was permitted to sleep one night in 


Phoebe’s house. The house was consid- © 


ered off-limits for children and some 
thought it was haunted. Marion Rowe 
threw caution aside and courageously 
asked Phoebe if he could be her guest. 
She consented, 


Rowe remembers how well Phoebe’s 
old horse Scotty guarded her. The horse, 
although blind in one eye, was faithful as 
a watchdog. 


them away with what appeared tobe a — 


almost 


“The gate to Phoebe’s property creak- 
ed, and when Scotty heard that sound he 
came running,’ Rowe remembers. 
“Scotty would bite and kick and the kids 
were afraid of him. If anyone wanted to 

into the house to see Phoebe she had 
to call the horse away first.”” 


As both Phoebe and the horse grew 
older she wasn’t able to care for the 
animal properly, and one day she agreed 
to let the police shoot the aging and 
skinny Scotty. It was a difficult decision 
for her. 

Probably no one has written as well 
about Phoebe as Bromfield who ad- 
mired her character and independence. 
He said he saw her for the last time on 
North Main St. near the old Bank Saloon 
just before he left for army duty in 
World War I. 

The writer said she at that time told 
his father, Charles Brumfield, that 
Louis was “a little tetched.’” When 
Bromfield asked his father what that 
meant he was told ‘‘she means a little 
crazy like herself.” 

Bromfield liked the word ‘‘teched” 
and used it in the title of the chapter on 


for a long time. 


A 5 


hoebe in his fine book ‘Animals and 


Other People.” The title was ‘‘On Being 


Teched.” 


Rowe said Phoebe was rescued from s 
her frigid house one day in January 1918, 


which was a month reminiscent of the 


January we had this year. The VanCura — 


family who lived nearby found her ill 
and almost frozen in her home after re- 
ceiving a call from the Reformatory. 
The VanCuras cared for her for about 
three weeks before she could return to 
her ramshackle home. - 


Rowe said there were reports when he 
was young about how Phoebe was an 
Indian girl who was left here when the 
last of the Delawares moved out of this 
area before the middle of the 19th centu- 
ry. The Wise family then presumably 
adopted her. 

Phoebe’s father, whether her real dad 
or not, was a Dunkard minister who 


owned a great deal of land in the area 


along Olivesburg Rd. The property had 
some valuable springs on it. 

_ When the state looked for land for the 
Reformatory Wise was offered a consid- 
erable sum for his land, but he held out 


about 20 acres of it but he felt he should 


Finally he sold all but 


ave kept it because of the springs. The 
use where Phoebe lived was near the 
_ whe 2 Expressway meets the 


“fiery lady. He said she had Indian blood 


er veins. Her grandfather, a circuit- 
ing preacher in the early days of 
Rithland County, ed the daughter 
a Delaware chief, Bromfield said. 


arc explained that Phoebe’s © 
dfather was Bromfield’s great- 

andfather’s brother. She had black 

jr and dark eyes. Her hair remained 


_ dark until she was well past 70. 


" we he ee: 


er of years. The man was considered 
entally ill and had been in state in- 
titutions. Phoebe had warned him to let 
gr alone and once she wounded him 

ntly with her rifle. ‘ 


ne night he came to her door and 


offers. Sever: 


} fielders testified for her and she was 


freed 
yi ee * * 


Rowe said his father at the R 
tory heard the shot that killed Kasta- — 

n i : a 
] 


tz 

Many years later Bromfield used the — 
incident as the theme of a short story. 

told how a pretty Indian princess 
10 lived on a hill shot her lover, think- 
ing he was the man who had been both- 
ering her. The lover had gone west, re- 
turned unexpectedly and went to her 
home to tell her of his successful ven- , 
ture into the west. 


‘Bromfield said the last time he saw 
Phoebe she wore a yellow taffeta dress 
which touched the ground behind her. 


North Main St. Her large hat was 
corated with flowers she picked along 
the road or in her garden which was full 
toe flowers of several generations 


- Despite her unusual dress she had a 
certain dignity, Bromfield said. 


Phoebe died March 3, 1933, at the age 


~ of 93 and it is said the springs on her 


property went dry that day. 
She was one of the colorful people who 
intervals in the history 
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Almost as well known to Richland Countians as Johnny Appleseed, the spinster 


Phoebe Wise was a familiar figure on Mansfield streets a half-century ago. She was . 


dress and dime-store jewelry. She died 44 years ago this 
maa ites er (Photos courtesy of John VanCura) 


Honor for Bromfield | 


~ WE’RE DELIGHTED! The new 
learning resources center at the 
Mansfield Campus is going to be 
known as Louis Bromfield Hall. 


Bromfield, who died in 1956, would 
have liked it too. 


It’s a fitting tribute for the facility 
which is to serve as a library to be 
named for this man of letters who 
won a Pulitzer Prize in 1926 for his 
novel, ‘‘Karly Autumn,” and who 
was a disciple of conservation long 
before it became a popular cause. 


Dedication of the center is sched- 
uled for mid-October, when it is 
hoped members of the Bromfield 
family, including daughter, Ellen 
Geld, an author in her own right, 
will be on hand, The building will be 
ready for use with the Opening of the 
fall quarter, 


Approval for naming the facility 
for the author came from the Ohio 
State University Board of Trustees 
on recommendation of representa- 
tives of both Mansfield-OSU and the 
North Central Technical College. 


With the decision to name the 
building Bromfield Hail, campus ad- 
ministrators are again concentra- 
ting on working out arrangements 
between the state and Mansfield- 
OSU to house the author's collection 


of books, letters, WME 


photographs in the new facility. 


Most of this material is now at 
Malabar Farm which does not have 
Suitable facilities for either dis- 
playing or preserving the collection. 
If the papers do not go to Mansfield- 
OSU, they are likely to end up at the 
Ohio State Historical Museum in Co- 
lumbus, a move that we feel would 
see the Bromfield material buried, — 


As a matter of record, Bromfield 
is the most profilic author to come 
out of Richland County and at the 
time of his death 30 of his books had 
been published. Besides winning a 
Pulitzer, several of his works, in~ 
cluding “The Rains Came,” were 
made into movies. Oak Hill Cot- 
tage, in the north end of Mansfield, 
was featured in his first major writ- 
ing. ‘The Green Bay Tree,” and is 
being restored primarily because it 
was Shane's Castle in the novel. 


As we see it, acquisition of the au- 
thor’s collection and housing it in 
Bromfield Hall would be icing on the 
cake for the campus. 


The Bottom Line 
In bookstores today it seems that 
the books that aren’t dirty are dusty. 


MILK IS A “NATURAL” RESOURCE AT 
MALABAR — Gallipolis Matt Fran, better 
known as “Number 51” at Malabar Farm, gets 
a trial milking from retired farmer William St. 
John of Cuyahoga Falls. Andy Schnebly 


(right), farm manager at Malabar, is proud of 
Number 51, who produces over 100 pounds of 
milk a day and is one of the top Holstein 
dairy cows in the country. 


"Number 51’ Top Dairy Cow in Country 


You want to call her 
“Bossy” but she’s not. In fact, 
she’s very calm and gentle con- 
sidering she gave birth to a set 
of large twins barely three 
months ago. 

She’s Gallipolis Matt Fran, a 
seven-year-old Holstein diary: 
cow who’s close to becoming a 
folk hero in the Pleasant Valley 
area of Richland County. 


“Number 51,” -as_ she’s 
called at Malabar Farm, ap- 
pears contented with her life 
and the recognition she’s get- 
ting as one of the top dairy 
cows in the United States. 

Productive may not be the 


right word to describe Number _ 


51. Milk pours out of her to 
the tune of 100 pounds a day. 
In case you’re wondering, there 
are 8.6 pounds of milk in a 
gallon. 

During her last lactation 
period of 319 days, from 
March 1976 to January 1977, 
Number 51 produced as as- 
tounding 28,780 pounds of 
milk. The figure includes 1,081 
pounds of rich butterfat, about 
3.7 percent of butterfat per 
pound. 


Number 51 remains as one 
of nine cows being milked at 
Malabar during the dairy oper- 
ation’s curtailment as part of 


athe Ohio Department of 


Natural Resources’ transforma- 
tion of Malabar from a’working 
farm into a center for conserva- 
tion education. 

Andy Schnebly, farm 
manager at Malabar, figures 
Number 51 is worth about 
$3,000. Jim Berry, the park 
manager, noted that Number 
51 gives milk 305 days a year. 
At 100 pounds a day that’s a 
total of 30,500 pounds ‘of 
milk, which at nine cents a 
pound would bring in $2,745. 

Number 51’s achievements 
in milk production recently 
brought her an “‘Elite”’ classifi- 
cation from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. \ That 
means her production figures 
are in the top two per cent of 
Holstein dairy cows in the U.S. 


The black and white spotted 
animal is receiving more and 
more attention these days from 
visitors to Malabar. 


“Tt’s hard for me to believe 
these figures, and I wouldn’t if 
I didn’t see them here on 
paper,” said William St. John, 
an 80-year-old retired farmer 
who. now lieves in Cuyahoga 
Falls. 


St. John, at Malabar for a 


“You realize that’s double 
what an average dairy cow 
gives.” 


Malabar visitors can catch a . 


glimpse of Number 51 and her 
calves in the barnyard area. 


The farm, home of the late 
Louis Bromfield, noted 
conservationist and ‘Pulitizer- 
prize winning author, is oper- 
ated by ODNR’s Division of 
Parks and Recreation. It is 
open daily. 


The complex includes a 
32-room mansion built by 
Bromfield as an addition to the 
| old farmhouse on the property 
| . when he purchased it in 1939. 
There are also several barns, 
ponds and outbuildings on the 
800-acre farm. 


The mansion, called the 
“Big House,” is a blend of 
Western Reserve architecture, 
and remains furnished as it was 
when Bromfield’s family lived 
there, in predominately French 
style. 


Malabar, set in the area 
known as Pleasant Valley, is 
just off St. Rt. 603 about, 10 
miles southeast of Mansfield. 


Individual tours of the “Big 
House”’ are conducted from 9 
am to 5 pm seven days a week. 
The tours are $1.25 for adults 
and 60 cents for children ages 
12 and under. Farm tours are 
also available. 


From mid-June thru Labor 
Day, a parks naturalist will be 
on duty at Malabar, conducting 
interpretive nature programs, 
nature hikes and periodic trips 
to Mount Jeeze, a sizeable hill 
north of the “Big House” 
which provides a view of parts 
of Ashland, Holmes, Morrow 
and Knox Counties. 


Senior Citizens Day, said, ; 
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All eyes are on the target as John Leeper of Canton aims an antique pistol. basics 0 
Ralph Fogle, Akron, at left, helped Ohio Heritage Days visitors with the 


Even Smells Were Old-Fashioned 


f black-powder muskets. Last weekend’s demonstration of early 
Ohio crafts and chores was held at Malabar Farm. 


| 


By Karen Palmer 


Sassafras tea bubbled in an iron kettle 
over a log fire, scenting the air as car 
after car turned into the narrow lane 
leading to 16 acres of pasture turned into 
a rural parking lot. 

Mr, and Mrs. Del Smith of Wilmot, 
dressed in early settler garb, handed out 
cups of the steaming beverage along 
with information. 

The homely tang of tea set the scene 
for the second Ohio Heritage Days held 
at Malabar Farm. Between 15,000 and 
20,000 people attended the outdoor event 
last weekend. 

* * * 

Ohio Department of Natural Re- 
sources’ Division of Parks and Recrea- 
tion sponsored the demonstrations and 
displays of Ohio pioneer life, turning 
jong-ago chores ifto educational vig- 
neties, 

Last year’s Heritage Days, held in 
near-freezing November weather, at- 
tracted 5,000 to the state park. Moving 
the event to crisp, sunny September 
tripled attendance. 

A late afternoon traffic jam at Pleas- 
ant Valley and Bromfield Roads was the 
only snar! in the two-day activities. 


Jingling harness, the scent of cider 
from an antique press and the thwack of 
ax cleaving wood took visitors back to 
Ohio's early days: 

Unofficial greeter at Heritage Days 


was an outgoing brown nanny goat 
whose pasture paralleled the path lead- 
ing from the park area. Children’s timid 
fingers inched through openings in the 
wire fence to be met eagerly by the 
goat. pee 

Three shuttle vans and two tractor- 
drawn wagons carried visitors from 
cars to farm past a model sawmill, dis- 
play of antique farm equipment, men 
splitting wood and plowing with a team 
of horses. 


Black powder muskets barked, punc- 
tuating the bright day as they were lev- 
eled at targets on stacked bales and 
fired: Loudonville High School teacher 
Tim Sage supplied the weapons. 


Richard Dube, a naturalist from West 
Branch State Park near Ravenna, pro- 
vided a melodic counterpoint to the 
muzazle-laading rifles with his hanip. dul- 
cimer and guitar. Nearby, people lined 
the sidewalk to the Big House's” front 
door, waiting to tour the late author- 
conservationist Louis Bromfield’s 32- 
room home. 

Once through the Western Reserve- 
styled house furnished with original 
paintings and antiques, visitors concen- 
trated on the more than 40 demonstra- 
tions and displays scattered over the 
lawns and barnyard. 

As when Bromfield’s boxers shared 
the ‘‘Big House’’ with their master, ani- 
mals mingled with people. 

Kenneth Frazier of Fredericktown hit- 


ched his team of dappled Belgians to a 
wagon and brought them to Heritage 
Days. 

“City kids” were treated to the rough 
coarseness of cow hair as they stroked 
Hope and Charity, polled Hereford hei- 
fers tied near a corn crib. 


A yoke of Guernsey oxen stood in the 
shade of an Oriental beech tree by the 
garage, next to a palomino-colored col- 
lie. The young man caring for the oxen 
explained that early settlers used the 
steers in place of horses in part because 
their legs were stronger and less apt to 
break during hard field work. 


Near the milking parlor a tom turkey 
paraded and roosters chased hens. 


Even Elsie, the Borden cow, showed 
up with calf Beauregard. Lying sedately 
under a canopy, she wore a chain of 
daisies around ‘ner uecs aud a ied ‘dren 
ket across ler back. Her caretaker, Stan 
Carlisle of Columbus, said he applies 


‘shoe polish to her hooves and shellac to 


her horns before each appearance. The 
Jersey cow, 20th ‘‘Elsie”’ since the origi- 
nal at the New York World’s Fair in 
1939, averages 40,000 to 45,000 miles a 
year in her Cowdillac. 


Under green-topped, open-air tents, 
exhibitors were busily caning chair bot- 
toms, making sauerkraut, cheese, but- 


ter and rope, spinning, carding wool and . 


quilting. They explained herb uses, sold 
stone-ground buckwheat flour and yel- 
low cornmeal, split cedar shakes and 


emonstrated dried tlower arranging 
nd the crafting of corn husk dolls and 
vitehes. 

Visitors plucked pumpkins off a 
sagon, honor-system style — pick your 
umpkin and drop 50 cents in the card- 
oard box. Civil War enthusiasts pored 
ver tables of battlefield artifacts. 


Oné young man straight out of Dog- 
atch —bib overalls and red plaid flan- 


tel shirt with bandanna hanging from 
his hip pocket — offered wild tobaceos 
to passers-by. They ranged from sunflo- 
wer, sumac and corn silk to mullein. He 
4 tee pipes or papers for rolling. 


arly puffers often added spices to 


‘cover up” unpleasant tastes in wild to- 
bactos, he said. 

' Betsy Gesner and a small girl bent 
their heads over a pared apple, teacher 
and pupil intent on the old art of apple 
Guit carving. { 


Wee RO 
Amy Esmond ‘handed out twigs tied 


with bits of string to youngsters who 
circled, taking turns dipping the strings 
into liquid wax to form candles. 


A few feet away, Phil Zito, Ohio State 


Parks naturalist, was making a batch of 
soap on a Coleman stove. 


Ernest Urban of Mansfield, dressed 
for the part, showed his shoemaking 
skill, turning out Puritan buckle shoes, 


| As popular with adults as children was 
Judy Boepple’s demonstration on mak- 
ing corncob jelly. Over a Coleman stove, 
she boiled what she called ‘‘old, crum- 
my’? corncobs to get a broth then added 


ing ee . © sugar and a jelling substance. Breaking 

sie ces 2 : . : » off bits of bread, she offered samples of 
3 the jelly and apple butter to eager ea- 
ters. 


It was a family affair for the Boepple 
family of Centerville. Husband Robert 
made cider, daughter Susan was spin- 
ning, son Mark extracted honey from 
the Malabar hives and younger son Mat- 
thew ran errands. 


With an eye to next year’s Ohio Heri- 
tage Days, park manager Jim Berry 
said planners will seek more exhibitors 
actively making food products in the 
outdoors because of their popularity 


' 
| 
| 
j 
, 
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For some, Heritage Days provided a first close-up look 
at farm animals, A yoke of Guernsey oxen stood 


patiently as visitors felt their horns and learned that 


the tips are cold, but nearer the head the horns are 
warm because that part is still living tissue. 


ivith the people. 
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Susan Boepple of Centerville, spinning at her wheel, has the attention of C.R. Rice, left, and C 
Waring, both of Marion. 
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Intricacies of apple doll carving are shown to six-year-old Ted by his 
mother, Mrs. Ted Seamon of Bellevue, during Heritage Days. Young 
' 
\ 


and old got a chance to try their hand at the pioneer craft. 
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y this team of Belgians was a the ‘home of the late author-conservationist 
‘the two-day outdoor activities held at Bromfield. Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Frazier « 
ins tenets A aera - Loudonville sit atop the wagon. 


More Farming, Less" 


Politics Would Hel 


WHAT MALABAR Farm doesn’t Gene Abereromihe, the fofmer di SDSSRNS Sy] 
need right now is bad publicity, ana rector of agriculture, had big sat 
Sa, that’s what it has been getting. for Malabar’s 600 acres. He wanted —.. 

When the financially-troubled to bring in registered livestock, xy 
farm was turned over to the state show it at fairs and get favorable 
five years ago, it appeared that publicity for the farm. He felt that 
most of Malabar’s troubles were using the acres to good Min 
over. It hasn’t turned out that way. would hike the income. 


The state received the Bromfield Considerable money had to He 
showplace as a gift. Wa ie betp of: epee spent on Malabar to get it back in 


STesk 


3, 
SS 


RD, 


MOS 


an advisory committee, th ‘condition. It didn’t get the required 
administra | began setti a attention in the years between Louis 
program of. ‘operation : Malaber. Bromfield’s death in 1956 and the 


The Department _ of Natural Re- takeover by the state. Funds were 

sources was to operate the house just not available. 

and gardens while the Department —_ go some of that $300,000 “‘deficit” 

of Agriculture took over the farm. —_ represents the cost of ean the 

It wasn’t long before Dana Bass, © farm, - 

the popular farm manager, was in s 

“trouble for allegedly misusing farm. The present administration ‘is us 
ing state employes to. renovate the 

told to repay the money that was — 

: during recent months. 1 when ad 
missing. He hasn’t done so. He of - administration was considerir 
course is no longer at Malabar. : 

~ $300,000 modernization program ai 
Now we have a politically-inspired the inn. The cost i by 
investigation that turns up ee siderably lcotan te | 
‘mismanagement in the buying of 
land around Malabar. The probe  Teater’s department has a pee. 
also shows that the farm has cost gram underway at Malabar that 
the state $300,000 over five years. Ebene bring the big farm back to its 
Silks Sele pats wel former state. There are some 
; Bromfield fans, including the au- 
’ “THE investigation was made by thor’s daughter, Ellen Geld, who 
State Auditor Thomas Ferguson, a think more emphasis should be 
Democrat, The farm now is being piaced on farming methods as 
operated by Republican administra- Bromfield practiced them. Saat 
tion. The land deals were made dur- é [ 
ing the Democratic Gilligan admin- _ Certainly there should be some of 
istration. the late author-conservationist’s 
That $300,000 figure is mislea practices in evidence at the farm. 
It anne aig That’s one of the reasons for restor- 
ate a major state park. As Robert ingit. — 
Teater, director of the Department But Malabar can serve the people 
of Natural Resources, pointed out, of the state in several ways. It can 
parks are not operated to make show them how a large farm is oper- 
money. If they can be, that is fine, ated and how a famous author and 
but they almost never show a profit. his family lived. Nature trails can 
As it happens, Malabar’s revenue teach young and old alike about 
takes care of about 60 percent of the wildlife and plants at Malabar. 
cost of operating the park, and There can be experimental plant- 
that’s nct bad. Malabar has some ings of trees and shrubs. And the 
income from the farm operations farm, beautifully located, can be a 
and more from tours of the house place to go to relax and enjoy Na- 
and farm and sale of items in the ture at her best. 
gift shop and at the vegetable stand. Things are not as bad at Malabar . 
Teater, who has said he doesn’t as we may have been led to believe. <=> 
want his department in the farming Malabar is a valuable state proper- 
“s@ss business probably has some pretty ty. It belongs to all the people of... ohm 
S y good arguments for his anti-farm Ohio. It can be a real asset in the . 3.28.8" 
policy, but Malabar might make years ahead. Maybe it’s too much to 
more money if added emphasis ask, but keeping politics out of the 
were placed on farming. ___ farm’s operation weuld help. 
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SINGERS PERFORM — The University Singers perform during the formal 

dedication of Louis Bromfield Hall yesterday on the Mansfield Campus. News 

Journal photographer Jeff Sprang took this photo from atop Bromfield Hall, 
overlooking the ceremony. 
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By Melodie Ann Gross 


Louis Bromfield Hall, formally 
dedicated yesterday at the Mansfield 
Campus, will house the papers and 
writings of the author for which it 
was named, 


Although a few final legal details 
remain to be taken care of, Ellen 
Bromfield Geld, daughter of the late 
Pulitzer Prize-winning author, said 
her father’s papers would be moved 
from his former home at Malabar 
Farm to the campus learning re- 
sources center. 


D.K. Woodman, editor emeritus of 
The News Journal, made the initial 


(Continued From Page 1) 


campus library which was moved 
from Eisenhower Center. 


“Of all his possessions, his writings 
are the most precious,’’ Mrs. Geld 
said of her father’s work. She said 
she was glad the books and papers 
would be kept at the campus where 
they could be read and studied, 
rather than ‘‘wasted in a dark clos- 
et.” 


Ralph Cobey, a friend of 
Bromfield, noted the author was al- 
ways considered a forward thinker 
and was especially concerned with 
improvements in farming. Bromfield 
also was recognized for his ecological 
concerns. 


Woodman also stressed this latter 
point, noting the ecological chal- 
lenges Bromfield saw three decades 
ago are the challenges being faced 


today as America looks at its envi- je 


ronment. 


Dr. James B. Heck, Mansfield-OSU 
diréctor, served as master of cere- 
monies for the event. He recognized 
the contributions of many persons 
from the Richland County commu- 
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announcement concerning the papers 
in his dedicatory remarks. Mrs. Geld 
confirmed the announcement in her 
response. 


Approximately 150 people sat in the 
warm sunshine on the wide walkway 
in front of the building for the cere- 
mony. The University Singers, under 
the direction of Mrs. Marianne Coop- 
er, presented musical selections. 

The new learning resources center 
is named to honor a Richland County 
native who was known as a con- 
servationist as well as an author. The 
$3.7-million structure. houses the 
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Campus Will Get Papers 


nity who have helped the Mansfield 
Campus. 


Many of the speakers stressed the 
harmonious relationship of North 
Central Technical College and Mans- 
field-OSU as the two educational in- 
Stitutions share the facilities on the 
Mansfield Campus: 


Other speakers included John G: 
Leister, secretary of the NCTC board 
of trustees; Howard E. Sirak, mem- 
ber of the OSU board of trustees: 
Henry R. Fallerius, president of 
NCTC, and OSU President Harold L. 
Enarson 


2:00 p.m. 
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Farm a Fun Place | 


THE LAT!: author-farmer Louis The people, young and old, who 
Bromfield would have been de- presented the dozens of demonstra- . 
lighte* ~vith the crowds that toured tions were unusually pleasant and 


0 EE  _ a  T 


his beloved Malabar Farm last accommodating, taking time to an- Aes ae ne 

weekend. here a Sores questions and detail theit varl: AAG 
It was perhaps the biggest day ous crafts for visitors. 4 . re) 

Malabar ever had in terms of ec What happened last weekend was | 


itors, something in excess of 15,000 just another example of the ongoing 


people stopped at the farm, and programs at. Malabar Farm since 
most found it a fun thing well worth the state took it over in 1972. 


oo was the Bean) ay so bo hs summer vistors were 

treated -fa fes 
nual Heritage Days Festival at the + the Boe ies ib 
farm which has become one of the 


ASAIN Ne 


goodies as a tobacco spitting con-' 
ct unusual state parks in the na- test, a tug-of-war, sack races and a le 
Mees rae greased-pig contest. This program 6 D 
Visitors had a chance to see more also drew a good-size crowd that \)™ 


than 40 demonstrations and displays seemed to erie, he country atmos- 
reflective of pioneer times when In- phere. 


dians still roamed Richland Coun- 
ty’s hills and hunted its forests. eed a ei oe : s M atch 
‘Adults and children alike tasted state naturalists, These included a iM. (32.08 cm.) 
corncob jelly and apple butter, fired _ presentation of nature slides, mpd 8.58 cm.) 
an old black-powder musket, dipped fire songfests, hiking and arts 
beeswax candles, fed chickens, crafts. The latest innovation is toe ft, (3.14 sq. m.) 
square danced in the big bam and first youth hostel to be located in an 9 
toured the Bromfield house. Ohio state park. It will house 20, 00 sq. ft. (6.28 sq. m.) 
‘They also listened to Ohio folk mu- pened this week and will remain » orjginal wrappers 
sic, watched quilting, saw how a dmerebiecs Ora by — 
spinning wheel works, learned how Even though fall and winter will 
venison is smoked, carved their own see activi taper off, Malabar 
applehead dolls and saw a strange Farm will b Fh Visitors and ig (PPadle, Vinyl Coated 
collection of weeds stuffed into a worth keeping in mind as a great 
corncob pipe and ‘smoked. place to visit. 
? ‘ 
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Where else can you find 
sorgum replacing soybeans? 


Trail dedicated 


A new nature trail in the Doris 
Duke Woods at Malabar State Park 
is. being dedicated at 4:30 p.m. to- 
day. y 

The dedication will take place at 
the trail entrance on Bromfield Rd. 
about 100 yards from the Bromfield 
home on Malabar Farm. 


Among those taking part will be 
James Teeter, director of the Ohio 
Department of Natural Resources ; 
Dave Franklin, director of the of- 
fice of Civilian Conservation in the 
department, and members of the 
Youth Conservation Corps from 
camps at Wooster and Kenyon col- 
leges who built the trail. 


Horses as well as cattle graze in the pasture fields at Malabar public to see is an integral part of the project to ake Malaba 
Farm. James Berry says providing’a variety of livestock for the more public. 
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Randy Swank, a farm worker at the former home of the late author Louis Bromfield, cuts Berry, farm manager, said the first ‘wo cuttings fromt thé tiny will:le Sturele ania : 
hay that will be stored in the barn to feed livestock this winter. The farm has 63 acres of hay. and final cutting wilt be sold. ; ewhie eres 
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anniversary 


COLUMBUS (AP) — Greta Garbo in 
silent movies, vaudevillian Milton 
Berle, James Bond thrillers and Grate- 
ful Dead rock concerts have filled the 
majestic Ohio Theatre with entertain- 
ment for 50 years, 


Saturday, network television staged a 
special program hosted by former Ohio 
resident Bob Hope to celebrate the gold- 
en jubilee of the ‘palace of splendor” 
that almost fell victim to a wrecking 
ball. 


Volunteers worked tirelessly raising 
$2.5 million to keep a state office tower 
from replacing the Ohio nine years ago. 
Since then, they have restored most of 
the theater to its original grandeur. 


“This place is like a dream world,” 
said stage manager Joe Worman, 46, 
who started working at the Ohio 24 years 
ago, but remembers first going there as 
a child. 


“I was up in the second balcony, up 
there toward the top,’’ Worman said, 
pointing to where 3,000 seats stretch toa 
lavish ceiling with a 2.5-ton grand chan- 
delier. 

“T looked way down there and saw this 
white organ coming up out of the floor. 
It looked like a mile away to me. I was 


so impressed. Little did I dream that. 


years later, I'd be taking care of the 
damn thing.” 


The Ohio opened on St. Patrick’s Day 
1928 as a top showplace of the Loew’s 
Corp. It was designed by Thomas W. 
Lamb, whose work included the original 
Madison Square Garden and the Capitol 
and Rivoli theaters in New York. 


Lamb spent $865,000 on the theater, 
located across the street from the Ohio 
Statehouse in downtown Columbus. Con- 
struction of the building today would 
cost about $20 million, theater officials 
say. : 

Vaudeville acts, a concert on the Rob- 
ert Morton theater pipe organ and a 
Garbo movie greeted a packed house for 
the opening day performances. 


For the first decade, audiences regu- 
larly filled the Ohio for six shows daily 
to see first-run movies supported by acts 
such as Ray Bolger, Martha Raye, Jean 
Harlow, Kate Smith, Fred Waring and 
Jack Benny. 


World War II brought an end to most 
live stage shows, and as American en- 
tertainment tastes changed in the 1940s 
and 1950s, the crowds began to dwindle, 


By the 1960s, with competition from 
television and suburban movie houses, 
the economics of keeping such a splen- 
did theater open became too much for 
Loew's. 

“For about the last 10 years that 
Loew’s had it —from about 1959 to 1969 
— it was really sad,’’ Worman remem- 
bered. ‘“You might open up the theater 
with eight to 10 people at 11 a.m. when 
the movies would start. 


“You'd go right on through the day, 
and you may pick up to about 50 people 
in the daytime, then close with six or 
eight people, or maybe even two 
people.”’ 

The Ohio was sold in 1969 to a Colum- 
bus development company. Just how 
close it came to destruction still fright- 
ens some of the volunteers who worked 
to save it. 


They remember the time buyers wait- 
ed outside the theater for a public sale of 
fixtures and equipment while members 
of the Columbus Association for the Per- 
forming Arts negotiated for an option 
buy them. 


With the help of large grants from the 
National Endowment for the Arts and 
several local groups and many smaller 
contributions, the association was able 
to prevent the theater’s destruction. 


The Ohio, now a National Historic 
Landmark, has become a performing 
arts theater that is used an average of 
250 nights a year, officials say. It is the 
home of the Columbus Symphony and 
site of ballets, theatrical performances, 


Ohio Theatre stage manager Joe Worman, who started working there 24 years a 
and can remember attending when he was a child, poses on stage as workmen use a 
seaffold to reach the high walls to clean them. All this went on in preparation for 

Saturday’s television taping of a show to celebrate the theater’s golden jubile 


(AP Photo) 


persons in black-tie, formal attire. 
Among the guests were former Presi- 
dent Gerald Ford and his wife. 

Following the special, members of the 
audience who paid up to $1,000 for their 
theater seats attended a Jubilee Ball in 
the Statehouse rotunda. 


rock concerts, lectures and a highly suc- __ 


cessful summer movie season for fami- 


lies. 
House organist Dennis James is said 


to be one of only two resident theater | 


organists in the nation. Radio City Mu- 
sie Hall in New York has the other one. 


Two years ago, the arts association ! 


retained world-known party-giver Clive 


David to organize the jubilee celebra- / 


tion, 


“This is the hardest project I’ve ever 
attempted —ever — and that includes 
Israel’s 25th anniversary, state visits of 
Queen Elizabeth and all kinds of 


things,” said the British-born party ar- 4 


chitect from Los Angeles. ‘‘This is the 
ultimate to me.”’ 


The Hope variety show, to be aired - 


later this fall by NBC-TV, was taped 
before 


a live audience of nearly 3,000 


On Friday, Hope was grand mars! 
in a parade celebrating the jubilee 
Ohio State University’s homeco: 
weekend. David said stars of the spec 
rode in 1920s-vintage automobiles, led 
by the Ohio State marching band. 


ss ———— i 
The menus, printed on heavy green stock with a sketch of the inn 
on the front, have been delivered. 


lers For lunch there are appetizers, salads (including Malabar 
lans Greenery) and sandwiches, plus daily specials and desserts. “Most 
the of our sandwiches are on homemade bread,’’ Mrs. Rukavina said. 


“Our soups are all homemade.” 
5 by For the evening meal, candles are placed on the tables and 
waitresses change into long patchwork skirts. Entrees include 
10n Smoked Ohio ham, Supreme of Chicken, roast sirloin of beef, beef 
liver with onions, and stuffed shrimps. Dinners include relishes, 


re = mm 


pan salad, potato and vegetable du jour, breads and butter. 

ser- ‘Mansfield and this area have not had food like they’re going to 
have,” Mrs. Rukavina said. She noted that diners should expect a 

\deq _ little longer wait because most food is made ‘‘from scratch.” She 

dto said tables shaded by umbrellas will be on the long porch next 
summer. 

and Off the old inn’s slate-floored entryway are two dining rooms 

new carpeted in a bright red pattern. An Anthony Wills painting of 

hen Louis Bromfield with one of his boxers hangs over the fireplace 


the ™antel in the east room, a pleasant place to have lunch with 
tch- Sunlight streaming through the paned windows past green plants 
on the deep sills. 


Outside the window is the stand where produce from Malabar 

ked Farm was sold, cooled by a spring that pours out 1,200 gallons of 

water per hour, Through another window is the pond across Pleas- 

Rota ant Valley Rd. and the shed Bromfield built for washing and 
storing vegetables. 


nth The west dining room is decorated in early American style with 
patterned wallpaper and textured curtains. Red geraniums, color- 
57" ye _ ful gourds and Indian corn fill the sills and reflect the season. The 

* silo and green barn roof at Malabar Farm show in the distance 
through the trees. 


Vy Bes The old inn was built in 1820 of brick made from clay at the site. 
7 aS Walls are almost two feet thick. Pioneer David Schrack built it to 
serve as both a tavern and a home for his family. It was said that 
[ guests at the tavern paid 75 cents for their supper, a night’s lodging 
L and breakfast. Louis Bromfield bought the house in 1939. 


Ys rby In 1963, seven years after Bromfield’s death, the tavern was 
g. remodeled and opened as Malabar Inn. Mrs. Thomas Swartz oper- 
y, yp rit ated the inn for a season, then Mrs. Polly Kunkle, who managed 
¢ | other restaurants in the Mansfield area, took charge. 


> 


and Now it’s the Rukavinas’ turn to provide a restful stop along the 
way to travelers and other hungry people 


Pleasant Valley Road 
Perrysville, Ohio 44864 


Phone (419) 938-5205 


Ea 


Leo Rukavina, who is operating Malabar Inn with his wite and kitchen equipment were installed during renovation ot the 
Betty, slices bread for lunch at the inn. New wiring, plumbing _ old building on Pleasant Valley Rd. (Photo by Jeff Sprang) 
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Farm in May, 1945. 


By Melodie Ann Gross 


There are a lot of people in Richland 
County who remember Louis Bromfield. 
But there is one very famous lady outside of 
this area who has some especially fond 
memories of that Pulitzer Prize-winning 
author who made his home on Malabar 
Farm near Lucas 

Actress. Lauren Bacall who married 
actor Humphrey Bogart at Malabar Farm 
talks extensively about Bromfield and 
Malabar in her new book, “By Myself,” 
published by Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 

Bacall recalls Bromfield as “one of 
Bogie’s oldest and best friends,” and 
Bromfield’s secretary, George Hawkins, as 
“a round mustached, outrageously funny 
man.” 

“Bogie had-told me all about Louis’ 
Malabar Farm, with its thousand or more 
beautiful acres of Ohio farmland. Louis had 
started his literary career brilliantly with his 
tetralogy titles ‘The Green Bay Tree, 
Possession, Early Autumn, and A Good 
Woman.’ Later he had written ‘The Rains 
Came,’ which was a big hit and sold to films, 


oe came cut 


had become a farmer, a working farmer, 
and fallen so in love with the soil that his 
writing thereafter took second place and 
suffered accordingly,” writes Bacall 

Although Bogie’s and Louis’ political 
philosophies were “diametrically opposed,” 
that didn’t interfer with their friendship, 
Bacall states. 

“Bogie felt that Louis worked his farm, 
cared about farmers, understood about 
them — and that his politics were the result 
of intelligent thought. Based on that, they 
must be respected. 

“Louis was a very tall man of enormous 
charm and good humor. We got on 
immediately. It was odd to see Bogie in the 
company of such a man — it made his past 
life much clearer to me. I could 
comprehend, in part at least, why Bogie 
always said the Twenties were the ‘good old 
days’ — much more fun than the Forties.” 

Bacall’s love affair with Bogart began 
when they were working together on the 
movie, “To Have and Have Not.” She was a 
mere 20 years old; he was about 45 when 
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Bacall ‘uel Bromfield 


they were married about a year later, in 
May, 1945, at Malabar Farm. 

The couple made a trip to the farm 
before the wedding. Bacall writes: “We 
took the train to Ohio, where George met 
us in an old station wagon. It was cold and 
the groundwassnow-covered. We drove to 


Lucas, a tiny town, and on to Malabar 
Farm. The house was filled with beautiful 


antique French country furniture and 
seven boxer dogs and one cocker spaniel 

and Louis, larger than life, his wife, Mary, 
their three daughters, and his white-haired 
matriarchal mother. 

“Malabar was more beautiful than Bogie 
had described it in his letters. | was agog. 
The food was wonderful, the atmosphere 
really back-to-earth. There was rationing 
because of the war, but one couldn’t tell 
with the fresh eggs and great slabs of butter 
that the day started with,” writes Bacall. 

“Louis had really been an innovative 
farmer. It was he who invented contour 
plowing and who believed so strongly and 
worked so hard for soil conservation and 
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Humphrey Bogart, his new wife, Lauren Bacall and Richland County author Louis Bromfield chat after the movie stars’ wedding at Malabar 


six inches of topsoil. The world of 
agriculture thought very highly of him. 
There were roaring fires, screaming games 
of hearts, Bogie and Louis’ affectionate 
ribbing of each other about Hoover and 
Roosevelt. There were dog fights under the 
table during dinner and boxers breaking 
wind at all times.” 

Bromfield gave Bacall a 
the farm. She remembers seeing 
being born in the barn. 

“It was a happy, healthy, peaceful way 
of life. | envied them all. That time was so 
happy free from care and pressure 
one of the most totally blessed periods | 
have ever known. George and Louis 
insisted that when the time came we must 
be married in that house. What a lovely 
idea! .. . | hated to leave, but I carried away 
with me the picture of a house Bogie and] 
would build andlive in one day on that farm. 
The picture was complete with me in apron 
carrying milk bucket,’ Bacall writes, 
adding, “My imagination was always 
unchained.” 
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Mansfield 
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The Big House on the hill at Mala- 
bar Farm has housed movie stars, 
noted authors and statesmen as well 
as members of the Louis Bromfield 
family in the past 40 years. The 
house was the pride and joy of 
Bromfield who pianned it carefully. 


By Virgil A. Stanfield 
t was just 40 years ago that Louis 


Bromfield was putting some parceis 
of land together in Pleasant Valley 
to create Malabar Farm. 


Bromfield had been away for 
nearly 25 years, but he never forgot 
the Richland County hills and 
streams that he knew asa boy. 


He returned to the Mansfield area 
in the fall of 1938 to begin looking for 
a place io write, greet friends and 
put some of his soil conservation 
ideas into practice. 

After 


col INnTy F 


several trips around the 
he found what he was look- 
ing for in the rolling countryside be- 
tween Lucas and Butler. 


For a time, Bromfield was silent 
about his plans. It was widely 
known that he had fled Europe with 
his family because of the war clouds 
that were gathering over his home 
in France, 


The first word of his purchase of 
land here came out of a meeting of 
the National Women’s Press Club in 


Washington. He had been discussing 
the farm situation with a congress- 
woman from Illinois. The question 
of farm mortgages and the difficulty 
farmers were having in getting 


loans came up 


It was then that Bromfield said: 
After 25 years absence from Rich- 
land County, Ohio, | — a poor author 
was able to borrow $34,000 to buy 
That was in January 1939. 


Back in Mansfield, The News 
Journal staff soon put together a sto- 
ry about the three of four farms 
Bromfield had in mind down in 
Pieasant Valley which Bromfield 
had"described as the most beautiful 
countryside he had ever seen, 


In his book, ”“Pleasant Valley,” 
which appeared in 1945, Bromfield 
told of the farms hebad selected. He 
called them the Ferguson place, the 
Anson place, and the Rieming place. 
The Bailey place enterad the picture 
somewhat later, 


a farm 


The farms that were to make the 
famed Malabar Farm added up to 
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595 acres. Later Bromfield leased 
another 400 acres, much of it from 
the Muskingum Conservancy Dis- 
trict which operated the nearby 
Pleasant Hill Lake. 


The Big House, home of the 
Bromfield family for 17 years, was 
on what Bromfield described as the 
Anson place. The land on which the 
house was built, however, was ac- 
quired from Clement and Maude 
Herring. The two parcels in the Her- 
ring property included 246 acres. 
The deed for the land was filed in 
March 1939. 


When Bromfield began to turn out 
books at Malabar, it was easy to see 
that his favorite parcel of land was 
the Ferguson place. He wrote about 
it frequently. In “Pleasant Valley,’ 
he described it in glowing terms. 


When Bromfield acquired the 
Ferguson place, there were no 
buildings on it although he said he 
discovered the foundation of what 
had been the house. 


Heavily-wooded hillsides, a 
marsh, a small stream and a large 
field at the top of a hill made up the 
Ferguson place. It was a wild area 
where the warbiers and tanagers 
nested in summer and the deer 
must have rambled through the for- 
est many years ago. There may 
even be a few there today. 


The Ferguson place wasn’t much 
for farming. Cattle fed in the pas- 
ture that overlooked the coun- 
tryside, but there was little land that 
could be cultivated. 


Bromfield liked the loneliness of 
the place and said he often went 
there to think when he was de- 
pressed and needed inspiration. 


The Anson, or Herring, place had 
a substantial house that Bromfield 
admired and he decided to keep as 
much of the buildiNg as possible and 
add to the structure. He hired Louis 
Lamoreux, a Mansfield architect, to 
draw plans for the Big House. 


Architecture of the house would 
be Greek revival. Ideas would come 
from many parts of the world and 


Malabar Farm born 40 years 


even from an Amish farmhouse, in 
Ohio. Nicholas Schlitter, a German 
cabinetmaker with a shop on North 
Mulberry St. in Mansfield, did much 
of the fine workmanship in the 
house. The Bauer brothers, con- 
tractors, had an important role in 
construction of the house. 


An interesting letter telling some- 
thing of the Malabar history came 
recently from Mrs. Jane Studeba- 
ker of Tipp City, Ohio, down near 
Dayton. 


Mrs. Studebaker grew up in the 
Newville area and attended the Val- 
ley Hall School as a child. It was her 
parents, the Clem Herrings, who 
sold Bromfield the 246 acres of 
Malabar Farm. Mrs. Studebaker’s 
great, great grandfather, David 
Schrack, built the big house that is 
now Malabar Inn. 


Mrs. Studebaker said she didn‘t 


like the way Bromfield wrote of the 
rundown condition of the farms he 


LOUIS BROMFIELD 


bought. She said her father was a 
good farmer. 


There is little doubt that some of 
the land Bromfield bought was in 
poor condition. He emphasized that 
point when telling of his rebuilding 
of the land. 


Bromfield had his critics both as 
an author and farmer. Some of the 
older farmers in the area around 
Malabar thought he got too much 
publicity for his conservation prac- 
tices. They felt that with the same 
amount of money to work with and 
with help from farm implement 
makers, they could improve their 
land, too. 


Malabar was both a home and ex- 
perimental farm for Bromfield who 
spent a tremendous amount of mon- 
ey on the farm. While he didn’t 
make much money with his farm- 
ing and probably didn’t meet ex- 
penses in several of the years he 


lived there, Malabar became a 
showplace. 
Farmers, conservationists, or- 


ganic gardeners, and persons inter- 
ested in agriculture came from all 
parts of the world to see Bromfield 
and his farm. He did a great job of 
selling them his ideas, He had some- 
thing to sell too. He was something 
of a pioneer in conservation. Many 
of the ideas he promoted are in use 
today. 


Even now, 23 years after 
Bromfield’s death, Malabar is vis- 
ited by thousands annually. Some of 
these guests come from great dis- 
tances to see Malabar. Many of 
them admired Bromfield’s literary 
works which still sell pretty weil. 
His non-fiction books, telling of his 
work at Malabar Farm, sell better 
than his fiction. 


Malabar, of course, was often vis- 
ited by movie stars and writers. An 
entertaining story of a visit there in 
the 1940s was told in a recent issue of 
Country Journal magazine by Ed- 
ward Weeks, who for a long time 
was editor of Atlantic Monthly. 
Weeks and Bromfield were good 
friends. 


Malabar’s ponds, green hills and 
<2 r 


valleys and clear streams fasci- 
nated Weeks as they did many vis- % 
itors. Weeks was impressed by his 


trip up to the Ferguson place where @a 


there is a view of miles of coun- 
tryside. 


Bromfield, once a Mansfield 
newspaperman, was always friend- 
ly to members of the press. This 
friendliness sometimes made things 
a bit difficult for him, especially 
when a movie star was at Malabar. 


Guests from Hollywood usually 
came to the Bromfield home to rest % 
and get away from the public. # 
Newspaper people, however, want- 
ed to talk to them. While Bromfield 
wanted to be a good host, he didn’t 
like to turn down requests from 
news reporters for stories about fa- 
mous guests. 


Bromfield usually allowed the 
guest to decide whether he or she 
wanted to be interviewed. News- 
paper people from a wide area had ¢ 
a field day when Lauren Bacall and 
Humphrey Bogart were married at 
Malabar in the mid-1940s. The story 
was well covered in fhe newspapers 
and there was no trouble. 


Bromfield, always loyal to his 


home town and county, did an out Fg 


standing job of publicizing the Rich- | 
land area. 


Just 40 years ago next September, 
the world premiere of the movie 
“The Rains Came” was held at the 
Ohio and Madison theaters in Mans- 
field. The city got wide publicity & 
then. That night may have marked 
the high point in Bromfield’s career. 


Malabar Farm almost was lost fg 


seven years ago when its debts piled 
up and there was a threat that it 
would be sold at auction. Fortu- 
nately, the Nobel Foundation of Ar- 
dmore, Okla., holder of a large 
mortgage on the property, deeded 
the showplace to the State of Ohio 

which now operates it. 


Spring is a good time to Visit 
Malabar. The flowers there are be- 
ginning to bloom and the hills are 
green again. We can count our- 
selves lucky that Bromfield’s dream 
is being kept alive. 


the Bromfields lived there. 


The famous Big House at Malabar Farm was the scene of great activity the entire time 


Bromtield .-: 


A man in love with land 


By Virgil A. Stanfield 

Louis Bromfield, who died 25 
years ago next Wednesday, 
probably wouldn’t approve of 
everything that’s been done to 
his Malabar Farm since his 
death, but he would be glad to 
know it was saved for the peo- 
ple of Ohio. 


Bromfield said in one of his 
books that he hoped Malabar 
could be preserved for the 
public good after he no longer 
needed it. 


It was late in 1938 that the 
Mansfield author returned to 
his native county after 15 years 
in France. 


The author-farmer whose 
name became known through- 
out much of the world did 
more to put Mansfield on the 
map than some of the city’s 
statesman John «Sherman, 
Mansfield’s great leader who 
almost became the Republican 
nominee for President in the 
1880s, considered Mansfield 
his home, but he spent much of 
his life in Washington. And he 
not one to do a lot of 
braggging about his home- 
town 


was 


Even when he was living in 
France, Bromfield longed to 
get back to the Richland Coun- 
ty hills and he said he wrote his 
popular book ‘‘The Farm” to 
tell his three daughters what 
life was like back in Mansfield. 


Some prominent Mansfield- 
ers of the day were thinly dis- 
guised in “The Farm’ which 
told of life here and on his 
grandparents’ farm west of 
the city. 

Born at 323 West Third St., 
Dec. 27, 1896, Bromfield gradu- 
ated from Mansfield High 
School at 16 and got a job with 
the late Henry Brunner’s 
Mansfield Shield and Banner. 
He later worked for The News 
which at the time was edited 
by George: J. Kochenderfer, 
for many years editor of The 
News Journal. 
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While the youthful Bromfield 
liked to write, he also wanted 
to be a farmer so he went to 
Cornell University to study ag- 
riculture. He changed his mind 
and enrolled at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York to study 
journalism. While he wrote 
well, he was not recognized as 
an outstanding reporter when 
he worked for the two Mans- 
field papers. 

His newspaper 
here and memories of his 
grandfather’s farm off the 
West Fourth Street Rd., how- 
ever, helped to give him a 
background for the many 
books he would write later in 
his life. 

His first published novel, 
“The Green Bay Tree’ was 
based on his early life in Mans- 
field, his memories of the steel 
mill in the north side of town 
and that big house on the hill 
that we know as Oak Hill Cot 
tage. 

Bromfield was related to the 
Dr. J.A. Jones family which 
made Oak Hill a showplace 
around 1900. He remembered 
the house as filled with expen- 
sive furnishings and the exten- 
sive gardens around it where 
notables visiting Mansfield 
sometimes were entertained. 

Whether the models for the 
two sisters in ‘‘The Green Bay 
Tree’ were the Jones girls or 
the Workman sisters who later 
operated the Angeli Refuge 
was never explained. 

Bromfield admitted that a 
number of the people he knew 
as a boy in Mansfield were 
used in his books. He was espe- 
cially fond of Phoebe Wise, the 
colorful lady who lived on the 
hill not far from the reforma- 
tory. He said she appeared 
several times in his books un- 
der various names. 

While it is agreed that Brom- 
field’s best novels were writ 
ten before he returned to Rich- 
land County to establish Mala- 
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bar Farm, some of the au- 
thor’s finest writing was done 
at Malabar 

Malabar Farm was a dream 
come true for Bromfield. He 
wanted a place where he could 
see nature at work, where he 
could put some of his conser 
vation ideas into practice and 
where he could work with the 
birds singing at window 
and his dogs around him 

He put the whole 
Malabar into a few 
in his book “From My Experi 
ence,’ his better non 
fiction works 

On page 79 of that book he 
said At Malabar in those 
first struggling days | saw in 
my tmagination a countryside 
that was soft and verdant with 
a little running through 
it, where the fields were neat 
and green 
forest and the 
as it was p 
them 

‘It is a Kind of « 
which there are always birds 
and abundant wildlife, 
streams and lakes and ponds 
and, above all countless 
springs of clear, cool water.’ 

Bromfield finally got that 
kind of farm although it proba 
bly never made any money for 
him. On the country he 
poured his earnings from his 
books into the farm until, near 
the end of his life, he had to 
sell some of his favorite trees 
to a lumber dealer to help pay 
his bills. 

Bromfield like people and he 
had lots of them at Malabar 
They came from all over the 
nation and from other coun 
tries. They were garden cliut 
members, farmers 
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Bromfield’s boxers were an important part of his life at Mala- 
bar. At least one of the dogs was with him rruch of the time. 


who had 
wanted to 


tionists and people 
read his books and 
see what he was doing at Mala 
bar 


The big farm in-the hills was 
a favorite place for 
Hollywood stars, many of 
whom came here for a few 
days or a week or two. Some 
times these famous guests 
made things a bit difficult for 
Bromfield when newspaper 
people wanted to interview 
them. Bromfield was always 
courteous to reporters, re 
membering his days in the 
profession, but Hollywood 
stars often don’t like to be in 
terviewed, especially 
they are resting at a hideout 

The author the 
Hollywood guest talk to the re 
porter whether an 
interview Hum 
phrey Bogart 
Lauren Bacall 
May 1945 
difficult 
paper 
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Inn where fre 
tables were sold to city 
Missing from Malabar now 
are most of the 
roses he planted to 
fences. While he 
ted he guessed wrong on these 
plants, they proved to be areal 
nuisance. They spread rapidly 
and refused to 
where they 
keep livestock 
make hiding 
places for birds and animals 
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Like most achievers, Brom- 
field didn’t please all of his 
neighbors. Some of the farm- 
ers around him didn’t accept 
his consarvation ideas and 
they argued he couldn’t make 
a living by farming alone if he 
had to buy his “own” fertilizer 
and farmequipment 


objected to his 
of the farmers who 
the Malabar land be- 
acquiredsit 


wy also 
criticism 
owned 


fore he 
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LUCAS — It was cold and gray a week ago 
Saturday, and the trees were not about to give 
up any sap on a day like that. 

But that didn’t stop hundreds of people from 
walking the Sugar Bush trail at Malabar Farm 
State Park on the first day of the annual Maple 
Sugar Festival. The festival, also being held 
this weekend and March 21 and 22, seems to be 
growing in popularity. This is the fifth year for 
the event. 

The trail, short and stone covered to avoid 
mud, takes visitors up a sugar maple hill near 
Malabar Farm to a new sugar shack where sap 
is refined to sweet syrup. There are rides on 
horse-drawn farm wagons but the teams are 
used mostly for hauling the sap in from forest 
collection points. era 

At the head of the trail, park personnel ex- 
plain how the maple syrup business started 
back with the local Indians. Seems the Indians 
introduced settlers to the good taste of boiled 
sap. But getting the stuff wasn’t too easy. The 
maple trees had to be tapped in March.as soon 
as the weather warmed up and the Indian 
method was to gash the tree with their to- 
mahawks and let the watery sap run into a hol- 
lowed-out log. : , 

People along the trail will te you it takes 
about 50 gallons of sap to come up with one 
gallon of pure maple syrup. Sap is 98 percent 
water and about 2 percent sugar. Taste it and 
there only the faintest taste of sweetness there. 
To boil the water out, the Indians put the sap in 
a big log container and threw fire-heated rocks 


Further along the trail, the displays show 
how the settlers began improving on the meth- 
od. They came up with iron kettles to boil the 
sap and wood spiles to tap the trees plus wood 
buckets to‘collect the running sap. That pro- 
gressed to metal spiles and metal buckets with 
metal lids to keep woodland debris out. 
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“about 50 gallons of sap to come up with one 
- gallon of pure maple syrup. Sap is 98 percent 
_ water and about 2 percent sugar. Taste it and 
, there only the faintest taste of sweetness there. 
..To boil the water out, the Indians put the sap in 
~ @ big. log container and threw fire-heated rocks 
5 1 : ‘ 


Further along the trail, the displays show 
' how the settlers began improving on the meth- 
od. They came up with iron kettles to boil the 
sap and wood spiles to tap the trees plus wood 
buckets to collect the running sap. That pro- 
gressed to metal spiles and metal buckets with 
metal lids to keep woodland debris out. 
Toward the end of the trail, lines of blue plas- 
tic pipe run from tree to tree, but always down- 
hill so gravity can make the sap run to the 
place where it will be refined. The spiles are 
plastic too. In places the pipes won’t work, 
there are plastic bags attached to the trees like 
bulbs on the bark. The bags are clear so you 
can see how much sap has gathered in them. 
Finally, the guides say you should never tap 
’ a tree in the same place. Always try a new loca- 
tion from last year. Never tap horizontally or 
you'll wind up girdling the tree and killing it. 


The end of the sugar trail is the new sugar 
shack, an unpainted, wooden building with 
steam coming out of the roof. The shack is 
built of wood harvested from the local forest 
and cut at the park’s sawmill. It still smells 
fresh. 

Outside is the sapsucker, a device that 
Pumps sap from as many as 400 stiles and 
brings the watery substance through the plas- 
tic pipe and into a tank that holds 750 gallon$ of 
the stuff. But the horses are still needed be- 
cause there are nearly 900 trees being tapped 
around the park. 

The sapsucker then pumps the sap into the 
sugar shack and into an evaporator. For those 
who wear glasses, the inside of the shack will 
mean instant blindness. The steam is thick and 
in the middle of it Park Manager Jim Berry is 
whipping up sweet syrup. The evaporator, 
which comes from St. Alban’s, Vt., is open and 
visitors can see the sap roll and bubble under 
219 degrees of heat until it starts to turn color. 


Berry and his assistants are feeding the fur- 
nace beneath the evaporator plenty of wood. It 
takes many cords of wood to-keep the heat up. 


When sap was boiled in kettles, it had to be 
stirred constantly. In the evaporator, the sap is 
running and stirring itself. Berry said it takes 
about three hours to produce two to three gal- 
lons of syrup and about 100 gallons of steam is 
boiled out to do it. ; 
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Malabar Farm Manager Jerry Culler 


Sweetness 


ger Jerry Culler arrives with a team of horses and a collection 
barrel to pick up the contents of maple tree buckets being gathered by Peggy Flenner of ~ 


arrives w 


Berry is stationed at the end of the evapora 
tor where the pure maple syrup ends up. H 
keeps checking this brew with a hydrometer 
This looks like a typical kitchen thermometer 
He pours the hot syrup in a long, narrow cu 
and sticks the hydrometer in. When the suga 
content of the syrup reaches a touch over 6 
percent, the hydrometer will sink into th 
syrup up to ared line . The syrup is then read 
to be filtered. - Z 


Sei : 3 sc 
ith a team of horses and a collection 


barrel to pick up the contents of maple tree buckets being gathered by Peggy Fienner of 


Lucas. 


Randy Swank of Lucas waits his turn. 


Gene Frazier of Fredericktown pours a bucket of fresh sap into a collection barrel while 


of spring 


About three gallons of syrup is poured 
through a cloth filter that catches and retains 
all the sugar sand and another filter retains the 
finer grit so that nothing but pure syrup reach- 
es the bottle. 

Berry said the sugar sand is like a fine pum- 
ice, something that would make a fine silver 
polish or something some people would brush 
their teeth with. But in its early form, the sand 
is dark, gritty and gooey. The Indians and ear- 
ly settlers probably consumed their syrup with 
all that stuff in it. 

Berry said that even with the hydrometer the 
syrup maker still has to have a fine eye for 
when his product is ready. Take it out too soon 
and it ferments. Take it out too late and if will 
burn. No matter how good it is, a bit of mold 
might form at the top of the bottle it is in. Ber- 
ry said syrup should be refrigerated as soon as 
the bottle is opened. : 

Lots of visitors ask what the best syrup looks 
like, particularly its color. Berry said the best 
prize-winning syrup has a light, ginger color 
that ranges from the color of beer to tea. But 
he said most people, probably due to some sort 
of conditioning, prefer the lesser grades that 
are dark. ~ : 

He also said the top maple sugar-producing 
states are, first, New York, then Vernont and 
then Ohio. 


Just beyond the sugar shack is the Louis 
Bromfield Learning Center, a log cabin where 
there is a concession stand (coffee, doughnuts 
and hot dogs) and a large room where a slide 
show and lecture on maple syrup making is 
held. It’s also a nice place to get out of the cold. 

This large and spacious log and stone house 
was built in the late 1930s by an electric compa- 
ny executive named James Pugh. The logs are 
electric poles and they are held together by 
cement. Pugh built a second cabin just down 
the trail that is now occupied by a park em- 
ployee. While the big house sits near rock 
ledges, the smaller house overlooks a small 
pond. Both were privately owned until the 
state took over the land. 

Just down from the Learning Center is a 
small shack where people are selling maple 
syrup and maple syrup candy. Not all of these 
products come from Malabar Farm State 
Park’s trees. Berry said the park’s trees can’t 
supply enough syrup to meet the demand from 
visitors. But everything on sale has been pro- 
duced within a 20-mile radius of the park. it is 
all north central Ohio maple syrup. 


This weekend and next the festival is being 
held each day between noon and 4 p.m. And 
park personnel hope the weather warms up a 
bit so the sap can flow. That’s what visitors are 
looking for. 


ai 
A hydrometer. 
measures the fin-— | 
ished maple syrup’ 
and by the looks 
of it, this is nearly 
pure syrup ready / 
for filtering. f 


6 
1¢, 
Sam Marteney of the Civilian Conservation Corps and Phil’ }, 
Vichosky of Parks and Recreation feed the fires. 4 
4 

ye 


Sam Marteney; James Berry, Malabar Farm State Park manager; and Phil Vichosky 
keep an eye on the boiling sap, waiting for the moment that maple syrup emerges. 
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By D. K. Woodman 
The News Journal 


Nn Sia in are 
Aw and memorable 

woman, Phoebe Wise lived 

on a farm near the Ohio 
State Reformiatory north of Mans- 
field. She wore peculiar looking 
clothes, sometimes decorated with 
flowers and paper streamers. She 
had a pet horse. She read Milton. 
She was intelligent but also at times 
badly in need of a bath. Once she 
killed aman... 


The children laughed at Phoebe 


Wise 

When she came into town 
Wearing a faded bridal veil 

And a tattered wedding gown. 


Her finger bore no marriage ring. 
A horse slept by her bed. 


It reared at strangers as they passed _ 


And snorted till they fled. 


Oh, Phoebe was peculiar 
— As daft as any loon — 
But till you've heard her story 
Never judge a gal too soon. 


Now Phoebe's folks were rich and 
fine. 


Their home was bait for looters. 
“And Pa kept telling Phoebe so 


When she brought home her sui- 
tors, 


But Phoebe was no fool, you know, 
And when men called ber “Hon- 


ey,” 
She used to laugh and say to them: 


“You're just sweet on my mon- 
ey.” 


That's what she said to all, that is, 
Except big Harold Carter, 
Prankish, bold and loud he came 
’ For love and not for barter. 


Because he had a bawdy strength 
The others all were lacking 
Young Phoebe gave him her true 
love 
And sent his rivals packing. 


Among the suitors she turned down 
Were three of monstrous mind. 
They broke into her house one night 

And killed her parents kind. 


They took coals from the fireplace 
and 
They burned poor Phoebe’s skin 
To make her tell them what her Pa 
Had hidden his wealth in. 


But Phoebe never said a word. 

She never even cried. 
She - fainted and the hoodlums 
thought 

They brave young girl had died. 


They ripped apart the furniture. 
They set fire to the stable. 


The Ballad 


UNTOLD Tale: 
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Dazed Phoebe saved her riding | 
horse : 

—— It’s lucky she was able. 
(Oh, Phoebe was peculiar 

— As daft as any loon = ~ 
But till you've heard her story 


Never judge a gal too soon. 


When all this happened Harold was — 


Away to fight’'a war. 
So every night to guard herself [A] J 


Poor Phoebe barred the door. i () 


She kept her horse inside the house, 44 
A loaded shotgun, too. 

And ‘twas no wonder what she did, 
For all that she'd been through. 


One lovely day in fragrant spring 
Hal wrote he was returning: 
“We must be married right away; 


My heart is filled with yearning.” 


So Phoebe bought a wedding dress 
And tidied up the house . 
And, gun in hand, sat down to wait 

The coming of her spouse. 


Alas, boid Harold did not know 


Atl-Phoebe had survived, 
He planned to have a little fun 


The night that he arrived. 


At dark he walked up to her door, 
Disguised his voice and helloed: 4, § 
“Now.open up, I'm coming in!” wie 

The stallion stomped and bel YY 
lowed. 


shoot!”’ 


She raised her gun to aim. 
Not guessing that her lover stood 
Outside the barred door's frame, 


Ned 
Y) 
“Stand back,”’ cried Phoebe, “or I'll 5 


“I'm coming in! I'm coming in!” 
Gay Hal cried as before. 

Then Phoebe pulled the trigger, and 
There was an awful roar. 


Not till the dawn did she look out 
And see grass growing red 

Close by the narrow doorstep where 
Her dearest one lay dead. 


Now that’s why funny Phoebe Wise — 
Came always into town 
Wearing a faded bridal veil 


And a tattered wedding gown. 


That's why she was peculiar 
And daft as any loon. 

So, till you've heard her story 

Never judge a gal too soon. ~~ 


Malabar Repartee 
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By D. K. WOODMAN 

SOMEHOW these rainy autumn days carry 
reminders of the era when life at Malabar Farm 
was brilliant and hectic with the comings and 
goings of the famous and the strange. Perhaps 
that is because the skies wept on the March day 
when the master of Malabar died. 

Louis Bromfield had little use for the phoni- 
ness of Hollywood. The studios tried to turn 
him into a film writer but he insisted that his 
contract permit him at least six months of the 
year away from the West Coast. 

Except for the original making of ‘‘The Rains 
Came” and ‘‘Mrs. Parkington,’’ Richland Coun- 
ty’s author spent little time out there. 

He did, however, have many friends in the 
film industry. Among those he cherished deep- 
ly were Lauren Bacall and Humphrey Bogart. 
who came to Malabar to be married. 

It was on a later visit of the pair to Malabar 
that the incident happened which Louis loved to 
relate. 


ae, ee: 
A GAY party, including the Bogarts and the 


irrepressible George Hawkins, Bromfield’s sec- 
retary, gathered for dinner in the lovely dining 
room with its erystal chandelier and its gold 
Savonnerie rug which the Bromfields had 
scoured Paris to find. 

The conversation ranged as usual from world 
politics to writing, to neighborhood anecdotes, 
‘eae to new films, and to acting both good and im- 


a ey: ie 4 n probable. 

Mee ich : as i 

— gress the butler began serving the main course 
— a: which was country ham and gravy. When the 


well-laden plates had been distributed the butler 
moved discreetly around the table with the 


While this discussion on acting was in pro- 
510.16 cm. 


NOYED MANSFIELDER — Author a 
March, 1956, sang the praises of his 
world, He grew up nev Mansfield an 
to establish Malabar F *m near Lucas. Several of his later 
and ‘ife at Malabar. He is shown her 


~ figures to Malabar visitors. 


Remembering Bromfield, his inspire 


Louis, Louis, Louis. Where the 
heck did you go? 

What ever happened to your 
dream, buddy? 

Do we even know for sure what 
that dream was? 

Like you, we call it Malabar 
Farm. But a lot of people say we 
just can’t get back to that Golden 
Age you created out there. 

Probably, old buddy, because 
you are dead. 


All these musings are the result 
of bullpen talk with Doug Caruso, 
who has been trying to keep up 
with complaints about how Mala- 
bar Farm State Park is operated. 


We, the News Journal, feel that 
somehow the park and’ the farm 
are an anomaly, and the spirit of 


Louis Bromfield’s dream show 
farm can’t be or is not being main- 
tained down there in Pleasant Val- 
ley. 

I, the guy doing the column, 
think Louis Bromfield was the 
golden age of Malabar, and it’s 
hard to keep up with a ghost. 


Louis Andres, the man now in 
charge of Malabar Farm State 
Park, has taken some heat from us 
and park critics over the farm is- 


nd Conservationist Louis Bromfield, who died in 
hometown in his books and in talks throughout the 
d returned from France just before World War ” 
books were about his we 
e with one of the boxer dogs that became famil 


‘ 


sue. Which is too bad in my opin- 
ion. I think this other Louis has 
given the farm business a good try. 

He tried to get those Sermons on 
the Mount, or Sunday farm talks 
on Mount Jeez, going. Special agri- 
culture exhibits on plowing and 
drainage have been set up, and the 
building of the new barn was a ma- 
jor league event. 

Most parks are places where 
you put up your tent, hang the food 
from a tree limb to keep the rac- 
coons away, and go hiking through 
the woods. 

At Malabar, you have a picnic 
area, some camping, horseback 
riding, tours of the Great Man’s 
Big House and two major festivals 
every year. 

So Malabar Farm State Park is 


just completely different. Going in 
two directions at the same time. 

Sometimes, such as when the 
dairy herd was sold a few years 
ago, the people in Columbus got 
the whole concept wrong. There 
are people who think the state will 
never quite get it right. 


I think we all have to agree 
there aren’t many sweeter places 
than Malabar. From dinner at the 
Inn to a quiet time atop Mount 
Jeez to a look through the The 
Great Man’s library, Malabar is a 
treat. 

But this isn’t the Golden Age. 
The Golden Age died not long be- 
fore Louis Bromfield died in the 
1950s. 


He made this place hum with its 


y 
RESIS 


gravy boat. 
As he came to the somewhat somber Bogart 
he bowed ever so slightly and thrusting the dish 
- forward inquired: 
“Sauce — for the ham?” 
Hawkins let out a roar of merriment in which 
the others joined. 
Gravely, Bogart looked up at the embar- 
rassed butler and, with a comforting wink, re- 
plied: “If you think your sauce will improve 
this excellent ham, I’ll try some.”’ 


g) 


4) 


is our 


y, 


endless stream of politicians, 
farmers, celebrities and writers. 
Bromfield was a passionate, social, 
hard-driving man with definite 
ideas and boundless energy. 

The four farms he bought just 
before World War II may have 
been a bit run down because of soil 
erosion. But the descendants of the 
previous owners will tell you they 
were profitable places and not the 
disasters Bromfield said they 
were. 


But that’s the way movers and 
shakers are. Bromfield was bigger 
than life, and whether his ideas 
were right or wrong, he had the 
energy to make them go. He was a 
piece of dynamite in the American 
agricultural scene. People who 
thought food grew on grocery 


best option 


shelves read his books and le arned 
to respect the job the good / meri- 
can farmer was doing. 

His farm books are my favor- 
ites. They literally bristle with 
conviction. They make you think 
and care. 

So Malabar became the ‘enter 
of a small universe. In the € 1d, fi- 
nancial reality and Bromfie’ !’s in- 
creasing age and wear started to 
tint the dream. 

But it was one heck of a lot of 
fun while it was there. We can’t 
bring that back any more than we 
can bring Bromfield back. 

The one thing all these stories 
and arguments do is make us re- 
member a lot about the man and 
his ideas. It’s the best we do with- 
out him. 


a 


& he Farm,” one of Louis Brom: 
field’s finest books, is mostly 
autobiographical although it is 

classed as fiction. F 

Dedicated to the three Bromfield daugh- 
ters, Anne, Hope and Ellen, the book was 
written in Switzerland nearly 50 years ago 
and its story is built on the author’s memo- 
rics of Mansfield, which he called the 
Town, and his ts’ farm west of 
Mansfield and not far from the modern 
Richland Mall. 

How keen were Bromfield's memories of 
the old hometown when he penned “The 
Farm” back in 1933? Mansfield readers of 
the book have found a lot of fun through 
the years trying to identify some of the 
characters in the story and they have con- 
cluded that the Mansfield author had a 

good memory. 

_ Bromfield must have been a little 

homesick when he wrote the book. His lov- 

__ ing descriptions of some of the places and 

things that he knew as a child attest to 

that. 


Consider this paragraph telling of the 
coming of spring at the cabin of his ances- 
tors west of Mansfield: 


soming every spring around Malabar Farm. 

He wrote of the old catalpa tree in the 
Farm yard and the bleeding heart and 
grape hyacinth blossoms that always made 
spring a memorable season in Ohio. 

Readers of “The Farm” have had little 
trouble identifying some of the characters 
in the book although their real names were 
not used. Phoebe Wise became Zenobia 
van Essen in “The Farm” and Aunty Ellen 
Bradford was Aunty Walker. 


Phoebe was the strong-willed lady who 


lived alone in a ramshackle house near the 
Reformatory. Bromfield often said she was 
one of his favorite people and he used her 
in several books under different names. He 
recalled in “The Farm” that she shot a 
man who had been annoying her when he 
came to her house one night and pounded 


turn-of-the-century town 
By Virgil A. Stanfield on the door. She was cited into court but 
The News Journal was never convicted in the slaying. 


Aunty Bradford was the kindly black 
woman who came to Mansfield many years 
ago and did catering until ill health forced 
her retirement. She lived in a cottage on 
Marion Avenue not far from Benton Street 
and often entertained children at parties on 
her lawn. 

Perhaps Aunty Bradford was special to 
Bromficld because she was active in the 
Congregational Church which was the 
church of his family. She died in 1887 and 


left her small estate to the church to estab- 
lish a library. 


Although Bromfield didn't care much 


some of Mansfield's older buildings, includ- 
ing the courthouse, he admired the Congre- 
gational Church on Park Avenue West 
downtown. The church was one of the 
city's most beautiful structures and it often 
was used for concerts and lectures. It was 
leveled by fire in 1942. 

In describing Mansfield’s Central Park, 
Bromfield went: back to the days of the 
farmer's market on the square which was 
ce ee cas Dacre Fe enehe 

m. 

Bromfield placed the Wiler House on the 
square which was a couple of blocks from 
where it really stood on North Main Street 
at Dickson Avenue. He spelled it Weiler. 
The hotel on the square was the Southern, 
which also was known at various times as 
the Park and North American. 

The courthouse which served the county 
for many years was described by Bromfield 
as “vast, ugly and monstrous with a cheap 
carers Crmenane ty 8 Rake aie 


A large store on the park, identified as 
Bentham Bros. Department.Store, must 
have been the H.L. Reed store which has 
been there for well over a century. 

The abandoned Presbyterian Church at 
the southeast corner of the park had be- 
come the home of a plumbing firm and a 
tavern. Before it was razed, the old church 
also was used as a garage. The Park The- 
ater went up there after Bromfield had re- 
turned to Richland County to live and the 
structure later was used for business pur- 
poses, 

About the only prominent Mansfielder 
whose name was retained by Bromfield in 
“The Farm" was John Sherman, without 
doubt the city’s greatest statesman. Sher- 
man, a Republican, wasn't very popular 
with the Bromfield family, however, since 
the Bromfields were long-time Democrats. 
Bromfield, the author, had few memories of 
Sherman who died in 1900 when Bromfield 
was only 4 years old. 

But the author of “The Farm” had unk- 
ind words for Sherman who was presumed 
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to have been a wealthy man. The big Sher- 
man home on Park Avenue West near Sy- 
camore was considered ugly by the author 
who was critical of Sherman for not doing 
more for his home city. Sherman spent 
most of his time in Washington but at vari- 
ous times had two homes here. He gave 
land at the west side of town for parks and 


at his death some of his books and person- 


al belongings were given to the public li- 
brary for aroom named in his honor. * 

Bromfield considered himself a Jefferso- 
nian Democrat, but his political ardor 
cooled a bit when the New Deal of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt went into effect. 

The Tremont House opposite the Union 
Railroad station was the Crescent House in 
“The Farm.” The hotel was a better restau- 
rant than hotel and it was a popular stop- 
ping place for railroad crewman as well as 
some of the city's prominent families. It op- 
erated in the period from 1870 to 1910. 
The hotel then was sold to the Ohio Brass 
Co. which used it for a time as a cafeteria. 

Bromfield apparently had a long-standing 
dislike for steelmills and other industrial 
plants that spewed smoke and cinders. He 
brought them into his early book, ‘The 
Green Bay Tree,” and in “The Farm” 
blamed them for the bleak appearance of 
The Flats, that section of Mansfield below 
Fifth Street and along North Main. 

There must have been many Mansfield 
readers of that book who thought he was a 
bit too critical of that section of town. He 
remembered the houses of prostitution on 
North Franklin Avenue which finally were 
closed during World War Il. 

The Syndicate got a pretty good break 
from Bromfield in ‘The Farm.” He de- 
scribed that area this way: 


“The Syndicate was a part of the Town 


sess 


—— 
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Bromfield’s book recalls 


which lay beyond “The Flats” to the north 
on the side of the open country. It got its 
name from a syndicate of citizens who with 
the rise of the mills bought up a dozen 
farms and made rudimentary streets and 
built match-box rookeries to house the new: 
ly-arrived immigrants.” ; 


That situation may have been true many 


years ago when the city was growing to the — 


northeast, but now there are substantial 
and well-kept homes in that vicinity. 


The big house we now call Oak Hill Cot: 
tage was Trefusis Castle in “The Farm.” It 
was the home of Great Aunt Jane who had 
married Dr. Trefusis. We'll have to 
presume that Bromfield was thinking of Dr. 


J.A. Jones who made Oak Hill a show: | 


place. Bromfield was, in real life, related to 
the Dr. Jones family and visited there as a 
boy. The big Gothic house with its fine gar- 
dens impressed Johnny, the name Brom: 
field took in his book, and the writer never 
forgot the place. 


There's a fine word picture of Brom: 
field's birthplace on West Third Street in 
“The Farm.” 


He said the house was built in the 1880s 
and wasn’t far from the Sherman Place 
which Bromfield disliked. 


The house was ‘‘tall and narrow and had 
a slate roof,” Bromfield wrote. “Once it 
had been painted a gaudy yellow and white 
which gave it a kind of bedizened 
like an ugly woman too much painted. But 
by the time Johnny was born it was a slate 
gray because that was a color which did 


not show the ravages of the soot which | 


sometimes drifted from “The Flats.” 
The house, much remodeled, still stands. 


§ § 


—— 


Emma Byerly folds a 
work here in 1943 as a Jaundress. 


6 ouie , .. He was just a common man to 
see him,’ Emma Byerly says when she 
recalls her old boss, Louis Bromfield. 

“You wouldn't know during the summer that he 

was a book writer or a man who dressed up and 

traveled in the winter.” 


Mrs. Byerly, who relates her Bromfield tales 
with a strong German accent, started taking care 
of The Big House at Malabar Farm back in 1943. 
Today, at the age of 76, she still travels down to 
Pleasant Valley on Mondays and Fridays to keep 
house for the state. 


Malabar Farm State Park Manager Jim Berry 
says she is just about the only person left who can 
remember where things were kept and arranged 
when the Bromfield family occupied the huge 
white farmhouse. “She is the one who keeps us 
accurate,” he said. 


Mrs. Byerly shares the housecleaning duties 
with Esther Cathers; 65, of Perrysville, who works ; 


on Tuesd:¢3-and Thursdays. “It's surprising how 


_nmach those two do for their age,” Berry said. “If 


we ever have to replace them, it's going to be very 
hard to do. They can handle any cleaning job that 
comes up,” he said. 


Photos by Mark Menke 
Text by Ron Simon 
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breadspread in the basement laundry room at Malabar's Big House. She started 


Emma Byerly says retirement is on her mind. 
“But they like my work down there,” she said, 
visibly brightening. “Maybe later,” she says, post 
poning her retirement plans a bit. She will 

next September and then, she says, she'll give 
tirement a thought. 


She was born in Michigan. Her father came to 
this country from Pommern, Germany, and settled 
in Frankenmuth, Mich. She said when she went to 
school, lessons were learned in both German and 
English with German spoken at home. 


So she married an-Irishman. ai: 


Samuel Byerly was that man and for a time they 
drifted south from Frankenmuth, coming to rest in 
the Lucas area nearly 56 years ago. She said it had 
something to do with his working for the railroad. 
She went to work too, in 1943, for Bromfield. 


She spent more than 14 years with the master 
of Malabar and says he was “real easy to work 
for.” Then she remembers he could be “a little 


harsh with the boys during the summer months.” - 


Those were the temporary farm hands. 


She was a laundress and says it took 3/2 days a as 
week to do all the house laundry, particularly the — 
sheets. “That man had so many guests in the sum- 


mer that some of them slept out in the haymow. | 
even put two of them up in my home,” she recalls. 
“The lodging, the food, the drinks, the 
cigarettes . . . everything was free for them,” she 
said. “Anybody who came around him, it didn’t 
matter who it was, he wanted them to stay for a 
weekend.” 


only met a few. Beets beri 
But Bromfield, in his Levis and work shirts, was 
constantly around. “Everything he started, he 


could make money on it somehow.” She recalls 


one summer when she and the rest of the help 
spent much of their time canning farm goods for a 
New York City buyer. 

She also remembers Bromfield’s fondness for _ 
hard work, drinks and cigarettes. She thinks it was ~ 


_ those smokes that helped end his life. 


Mrs. Byerly read a few of Bromfield’s books — 
“The Farm," and “Pleasant Valley” and “Animals 
and People.” She never read the others but knows 
without hesitation that her boss wrote 34 books in 


a bout with illness that. her last No 
vember. But she said Jim Berry called her after the 
illness ended and before lo was back at her 
job at The Big House, k ings the way the 
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Mansfield native Louis Bromfield won the Pulizer Prize for his novel, ‘Early Autumn,” in 
1926, but critics have ventured that his most enduring fiction will prove to be “The Farm,” 
written in 1933. The strongly autobiographical book was dedicated 

to his daughters “who were all born long after the war ended, so 
that you may know a little what it was like to have lived before 
1914.” It painted, with a thin fictionalized gloss, what life was like in | 
Richland County from when his great-grandfather arrived in 1815 to | . 
the time in Bromfield’s boyhood when Mansfield, with its bustling | — 
industries, began to tip the balance away from the rural areas. 4 
Although Bromfield was city-born, his heart was always in the | 
country, especially on the farm owned by his maternal grandfather, | — 
Robert Coulter, who became Jamie Ferguson in ‘The Farm.” His 
maternal grandmother — Maria in the book — was Addie Barr 
Coulter, and The Colonel, Maria’s father, was in reality Col. Jacob 
Barr. Bromfield’s parents, Jim and Ellen here, were Thomas and || 7 
Nettie (Coulter) Brumfield, and the boy Johnny — the focus of ae | 
“The Farm” — was, of course, Bromfield himself. 


These excerpts from “The Farm” tell about family gatherings and Christmas around the 
turn of the century. 


ohnny’s earliest memory 
of the Farm was filled 
with snow and the sound 
of sleigh-bells. Riding 
soft-falling drift of white, he could 
see the fat rumps of the horses 
which drew the sleigh and the 
steam which rose from their wet 
coats as they plunged forward to 
drag it up the steep rise in the lane 
beyond the bridge over the brook. 
He sat on his mother’s lap, and in 
his nostrils was the odd musty 
odor which the worn old buffalo 
robe gave off when it was wet. 


Then the sleigh came to a halt 
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warm and had a delicious smell 
compounded of coffee and sau 


sages, roast turkey and mince pie. 


It was a big room and the people in — 
it all seemed giants. The music — 
came out of a little machine on the — 


big table. One of the giantesses 
said, “Rex brought it home for Pa 
and Ma. It's a Christmas present. 
It's playing a song from the Rogers 
Brothers in Panama.” Two of the 
giants were smoking and shouting 
at each other across the table 
about “free silver” and “the Philip- 


This old 
(Photo cc 


Rio bangs upetais ta Lode Brea 


esy of Malabar Farm State Park) 


y in the Colonel's Chair til | 
off his things.” And they put 
in a big wooden chair with a 


She smelled of lavender, and when 

had kissed him she stood back 
a little and said, “He looks a lot 
stronger, Esther,” and one of the 
giantesses said, “You'd never 
know him for the same child. 
apie wm ty bd 


- 


‘And the little old lady said, “Put 


home at Malabar Farm State Park. Farm personnel speculate it may be a 

Jim that Ellen would never raise a3 

him. Of course | never said any- hen Johnny was three 

thing to Ellen about it then.” or four years old the life 
Johnny felt dazed and stayed of the Farm began to 

there, a little terrified by all the big make an impression upon his con- 


dark and smooth by the hands of 
six generations. It had come from 
Scotland long ago with the Jaco- 
bites. 


sciousness. After the first moment 
of illumination when_he was car- 
tied in out of the softly falling 
snow to be placed in the Colonel's 
Chair and surrounded by gi- 
antesses, he began slowly to un- 
derstand it all and to attach him- 
self to it with a strange tenacity, as 
if the Farm, instead of the house in 
the town where his parents lived, 
was really his home. 

It came into his consciousness 


in flashes isolated, and yet in their 
separateness curiously distinct — 
the sound of the primitive gramo- 
phone, the delicious smell of food 
when he crawled or toddled into 
the east wing, the barking of the 
old sheep-dog, Beattie, the smell of 
the spice pinks and the red of the 
strawberries on a dewy Sunday 
morning in May. Slowly the im- 
pressions built themselves up, 
growing together into warm unity 
about the central figure of the little 
thin old lady who had long ago giv- 
en birth to the giants and gi- 
antesses who were his mother, his 


uncles, and his aunts. Jamie and 
Maria were Johnny's grand- 
parents, for his mother, Ellen, was 
one of their eight children. 


In all her life the Colonel’s 
daughter Maria never weighed 
more than a hundred pounds and 
after she had borne eight children 
she was always frail, so that there 
were times when the strength of 
her body gave out and she no long: 
er had the force to stand. On these 
occasions’ she stayed in the bed- 
room with the picture of Pocahon- 
tas saving John Smith, lying in the 
great bed, small as a leaf on an 


and Addie Coulter. 


autumn bank, sometimes for days 
and sometimes for weeks; but if 
the body failed in strength, the will 
remained alive, and even in her 
bed the old lady refused to cede 


even the smallest of her rights as — 
head of the big household to any 


of her strapping daughters. Lying 
weak and ill, she saw to it that her 


menfolk were properly clothed — } 


and fed; she superintended, too, 


the making of pickles and jellies, - 


and managed to spoil her grand- 
children. Until the very end when 
she grew helpless and her wits 
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__ she remained the force which kept. —_on a journey. She rose up a little in » which also belonged to her, and it. jife’* an odor which : has © disap- 
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2 “was. behind him that she rode 
the kitchen and the dairy running -. young voice, “t's all right, Pappy. when she went visiting or to par- ri ce ayy agrew 
as no one else could run them. I'm ready,” and then she died. -'ties’ and funerals, trying the pe of her faintly the 
ohnny saw her for the There was something about her, —- tience of her big husband, who.., ghost bern : sci — ted 
last time when he was as there was about her sister — a could not abide Doctor's comfort: perfume.’ She .would rt 
seven or eight years old. dry quaintness, subtle and indefin- able disregard of all noises and surrounded by clamoring children, 
and she asked that-her grandchil-. able — which always set her apart. _ strange vehicles capable of throw: and ica ahs uiudd Sania 
dren be brought in to her. A dozen®.- . from the other old ladies of the ‘ing an ordinary horse into a fine ‘them by pretending that, to her as 


loved. Some of them were far off *: “ry. She had been born when the.” i" eq with the . This was a big ~ derstand her teasing, and the delay .- 
in the West and never saw her--= Colonel was nearly seventy, “and {— dark paiceleey a the very. center \.only made-the treat the more deli ~~, 
again, but of the others there were 9.” upon her, as upon the other chi 2 < 

aplenty. They came and went all ° -*dren of the old gentleman, there 


m came he of the clumsy human century into 717" cider, maple sugar, butter, and ..with a mischievous look dole out ~ 
found her sitting «propped up - which he survived, With his whim- Sone ciockt:" oh kanes in > pieces’ of pumpkin pie or maple 
among the pillows, a little tired but... sies and his speech, his beliefs and ~~’ which little bright gold globules of - cake. The wicked act was in itself’ - 
very eae allan as er urge eh agnor butter hung suspended. Here it jaciete ot eet). oe oe rs 
oie cake Senedak Susur Pod great her “her ‘ever. betra 
Colonel's over again) ‘of teasing’ ~ grandchildren. She called her hus- f+ “28 that she led her grandchildren - her grandchikiren 
and gentle mockery which she al’. / band, the rugged Jamie, Pa, and ons rd cs — 
ways hed for the grandchildren It‘ whenever she spoke of the Colonel I ssipesiniccenacntnaseioit 
was the sort of teasing they did‘* it was a Pappy. She knew old ~ “| ” . 1 meee 
not mind, since they knew that it ie Sear: y phan Sk ea aad ini 
was always the prelude to a treat.» © had never own : es - . 1 e 
A little while after Johnny had’ " . household she used nego which “7Qs|= MA AIP “The Colonel '*. 

“were :: “English of her time and country — 2 75) Maer \ came to the 5: 

she. “words like crock and stillroom and. (6) = * S| Midland, 

fancied ‘suet one 2 ee Betis County in : 
ee ; q ea ; ary 
Ps er changed her style of ~': | | A|:the year 1815, .. 
“df -“MAdress, and because hers Sis WS arriving in!*:.: 
-was a tradition of good stuffs, ex- 7 . yal ~¥ 
oer ge ag ho Bing i:sight ofthe. 

Pr, wore dresses of black stuff made LIK) bDlockhouse _ 
~with a very full skirt which de- / 1 ; ; 1 
_‘scended from a tight basque fas- Sivas Fb Sd 
tened at the front by innumerable \ ne ‘ RTS iene 35 
tiny buttons. On Sundays, when = Fe tee: 
she went to weddings, funerals, : oc <a 
some rich material “great-grandfather, Jacob eg og! ae 

‘ways wore a little bonnet, like the Nettie Coulter Brumfield. a 
one in her - , 
* tied coquettishly at one side under’ \ \ re yt 
* the chin. Her Sunday bonnet had a when they arrived. Sometimes her, even when a pain in the stom 
slightly-worn aigrette which there was a whole procession of ach was‘a penalty. When she 
sprung from a little wreath of pan- greedy little monsters who clung sinned thus the children had to re 
sies. She had never, like her sister to her full skirts while she opened main in the dark room until they 
Jane, had a taste for horses, and the door. And the small mouths” had finished the poisonous offering 
fiery animals gave her no watered at the complicated per- and had their mouths wiped, and 
so she had a horse of her own dif- De fume of cider and pies and cookies : when ee > PO 
ferent from - Jamie Ferguson's 7 2 and apples which swept over them ” , procession 
other animals, ‘that was pure as the door was opened. It was an —with the 
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“It was Ellen Willingdon, 
their mother . . . who deter- 
mined the concrete facts of 
the children’s existence and 
the line their lives were to 
take until they left her and, I 
suspect, until at last they 


are in their graves.” 


ANNETTE ‘NETTIE’ 
BRUMFIELD 


the house was filled to overflowing 
and the odors of turkey and sau- 


since on Sundays they were never 
told, when they wakened, that 
they must be quiet and good until 
the grown-ups were stirring, and at 


oe 


Bromfield attended school in Mansfield, as did his daughters when 
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horses trotted and the snow fell, 
melting upon cheeks and nose and 
lips, and in the evening when the 
moonlight struck the banks of 
snow they were no longer banks of 
snow, but of diamonds. 


oe 


they all lived on Malabar Farm. Here 
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that everyone w 
properly; and at last the horses 
sprang off down the lane under the 
locust trees, and the last thing you 
saw on looking back was your 
grandfather standing at the gate, 
waving farewell. 


young Louie wears a spiffy bow tie in the fourth row up, fourth from the right. 
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at the left are actually at the 
other end of the room and back 


of the cameraman, but reflect- 
ed in the wall of mirrors, 4— 
George Hawkins at his cypress 
desk. The windows have inside 
shutters which give the big 
room a warmth which is en- 
hanced by the deep red carpet. 
The princely pup beside Hawk- 
ins is his boxer, Rex, while 
Prince poses on the floor like 
a movie star. 5—Again the dogs, 
this time with Bromfield, show- 
ing no particle of abashment at 
sitting on a lovely davenport 
covered in. grey chintz with 
sprigs of yellow mimosa and 
green leaves, in the parlor. 6— 
The long buffet in the dining 
room has crystal and two rare | 
vases for adornment, The case | 
immediately above it is filled | 
with gorgeous South American 
birds, skillfully mounted on a 
small tree branch, %—This 
glimpse of the green and white | 
dining room, shows the exquis- | 
ite chandelier, which was 


brought from Senlis, and at the 


west end of the room, the ferns 


and greenery that grows in the 
bay window. The draperies are 
green with white figures, 8— 
A guest room on the second 
floor which is done in black and 
white. The wall paper is black 
with pink roses, while the beds 
are white. 9—The Bromfield 
children and a guest gather in 
their own wing of the house, a 
suite of five rooms and bath. On 
the davenport, left to right, are 
Venetia Wills, young English 
refugee, and Ann Bromfield, On 
the floor is Hope and at the 
radio is Ellen Bromfield, the 
youngest of the children. 10— 
You can’t see it, but on the 
head of the bed in Mrs. Brom- 
field’s room, are inscribed the 
names of her busband’s best 


sellers, The French ieee 17 


lamp has a. bouquet of flowers 
in the crystal base. 11—The 
author’s study with Bromfield 
and one of the inevitable dogs 
at his horse shoe desk. 
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This Joe Munroe photo of Pulitzer Prize-winning author Louis Bromfield 


spective.” (Ohio Historical Society photo) 


By Karen Palmer 
News Journal 


COLUMBUS — The things Joe 
Munroe did for a photograph. He had 
himself strapped into the chemical 
hopper of a low-flying crop-dusting 
<a Lan | plane once. Facing backward, he shot 

oe over the pilot’s head at the dust pat- 
tern billowing over the farm field. 

A new photographic exhibit in 
Columbus takes a look at the man’s 
work, including photos of the late 
conservationist and author Louis 
Bromfield. “New Doors Opening: A 
Joe Munroe Perspective” is on dis- 
play through Sept. 27 at the Ohio His- 
torical Center, 1982 Velma Ave. in 
Columbus. 

The society acquired an archive of 
Munroe’s work in 1997, and more 
than 100 works will be on view. The 

ot retrospective exhibit of stills and 
Photojournalist Joe Munroe, right, visited with and photogra video will be circulated nationwide 
alent Louis Bromfield (seated on tractor) several times ar his by the historical society beginning 
farm. They eventually became friends. (Ohio Historical Society photo) this autumn. 
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addressing visitors at Malabar Farm is 


among the photographs on display in the Ohio Historical Center exhibit “New Doors Opening: A Joe Munroe Retro- 


years memorable 


i Bromfield photos part of historical 
society exhibit of work by Joe Munroe 


Admission to the center and Ohio 
Village, at I-71 and 17th Avenue, is 
$5 for adults, $1.25 for children 6 to 
12, and free for children 5 and 
younger and for OHS members. The 
center is open Monday through Sat- 
urday from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sun- 
day from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

The photographer and filmmaker 
will be at the center Aug. 25 fora 
5:30 p.m. gallery talk with wine and 
cheese that’s open to the public. To 
register for the free event, call the 
historical society at (614) 297-2606. 

Munroe, who lived in Mount Ver- 
non from 1947-55, makes his home 
now in Orinda, Calif., with wife Vir- 
ginia, a painter and printmaker. 
Sounding relaxed and affable on the 
phone, he talked about his work and 
the Ohio years when he pho- 
tographed a lot of farm country and 
Bromfield, who had gained fame for 
his novels and views on conservation. 


See OHIO, page 2C 
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By John Futty 


The News Journal 


J UCAS — Malabar Farm’s grand 
foyer, which served as the site 
. —d forthe wedding of Humphrey Bo- 
gart and Lauren Bacall, is decked out 
with a Christmas tree, pine cones, red 
ribbons and poinsettias. Carolers line the 
twin staircases and the smell of baking 
cookies and hot wassail fills the air. 

Bogie and Bacall may have had the 
most memorable party in Louis Brom- 
field’s Big House, but December brings a 
different kind of excitement to the pic- 
turesque farm. It’s “Christmas at Mala- 
bar,” and more than 1,700 visitors are ex- 
pected to join this year’s celebration at 
the state park south of Mansfield, 

The home where Bromfield wrote his 
books, established his farming theories 
and played host to some of the biggest 
names in the arts and entertainment 
world is decorated inside and out for this 
ninth annual Christmas event. Hours are 


today and Friday from 6 to 9 p.m. and 
Saturday from 1 to 5 p.m. 

“This is the only time of year when the 
Big House is open at night,” said Jim Ber- 
ry, park manager. “It’s a whole different 
atmosphere. There’s a fire in the fire- 
place, Christmas lights are on, people are 
working in the kitchen and it seems more 
like a home.” 

The Big House is the focal point of 
Christmas at Malabar, and 100 glowing 
luminarias lead the way to the front door 
from the parking lot. Visitors also will 
find a live animal nativity scene and 
horse-drawn wagon rides through the 
600-acre property, which became a state 
park in 1976, 20 years after Bromfield’s 
death. 


The park hoped to provide bobsled 
rides this week, but the weather refused 
to cooperate. “In the past nine years, 
we've only had two years with enough 
snow for bobsleds,” Berry said. 


Volunteers on the horse-drawn wagons 


will lead the passengers in Christmas 
carols. Further musical cheer will be 
provided by a variety of groups in the Big 
House foyer. Visitors waiting for house 
tours will be entertained by an instru- 
mental trio tonight, the Lucas Congrega- 
tional Church Choir on Friday and the 
Pleasant Valley Lutheran Church Choir 
on Saturday. 


The “Christmas at Malabar” festivities 
began Tuesday night. According to Berry, 
between 200 and 300 visitors are expect- 
ed each evening, with another 400 to 500 
touring the farm Saturday afternoon. 
“Each year it gets bigger and busier,” he 
said. 


This year, each of the Big House’s 32 
rooms has been given some Christmas 
cheer by volunteers from the Perrysville 
Garden Club. In addition to the cheery 
trappings in the main foyer, visitors will 
find that the dining roo™ t- ble has been 
adorned with red ribbe «4 ad place sett- 
ings, while the living room boasts a roar- 


ing fire in the fireplace and a mantel cov- 
ered with greenery. 


Ther+ are four decorated Christmas 
trees ae home, including one in Brom- 
field’s s ...y behind the semi-cirular wal- 
nut desk. Many of the rooms are merely 
brightened by candles and pointsettias. 


uided tours of the home are of- 

fered every 15 minutes or so and 

last 35 to 40 minutes. Cost of the 
tour is $1.25 for adults and 50 cents for 
students. Those who merely wish to view 
the home from the outside, take a wagon 
ride and see the nativity scene can do 
those things for free. The gift shop is of- 
fering everyone fresh-baked cookies and 
hot wassail, with donations accepted. 


The nativity scene includes various live 
farm animals. Since Malabar mainly 
cares for cows and horses this time of 
year, the park has borrowed a few other 
animai; for the scene. Richland County 
Auditor Freeman Swank generously 


Farm’s Big House this weekend will be greeted by a colorfully decorated main foyer exhibiting the holiday handiwork of the Perrysville Garden Club. (Photo by Jim Bikar) 


granted the use of a donkey while Paul 
Culler of Lucas is loaning some s' sep. 

According to Berry, those who nt to 
take the house tour, view the nz 
scene and take a wagon ride shouid aliow 
at least 90 minutes for their visit. That 
means arriving well before 8 p.m. 

An army of park workers and volun- 
teers — from the rangers in the parking 
lot to the bakers in the kitchen — will be 
on hand to assist visitors. One of the most 
visible members of the staff is Early Au- 
tumn, a friendly boxer who roams the 
farm to remind everyone of Bromfield’s 
love for the pug-faced dog. 

Berry promised at least one other spe- 
cial attraction. “Rumor has it that Santa 
Claus will be here too,” he said. 

“Christmas at Malabar’ continues to- 
day and Friday from 6 to 9 p.m. and Sat- 
urday from 1 to 5 p.m. Malabar Farm 
State Park is located south of Mansfield 
on‘Pleasant Valley Road. Call the park 
for more information. Large groups 
should call for reservations. 
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Charles (Pete) Gunder in front 


Of Shane‘s Castle 
(Oakhill in Bromfield’s Novels) 
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“We're still on that same path. We try to 
do the types of things that Bromfield would 
be doing,” said farm manager Kevin Cole- 
man. 

“Everything he did, he tried to do ‘with’ 
nature,” Coleman said. “He didn’t bulldoze 
and ‘adjust’ the farm to what he wanted. He 
went with what he had, and he adjusted.” 


“I've never seen a farm that just sort of 
fits into the landscape like this one does. 
He'd decide, if it was woodland . . ., then 
he'd use it as woodland. If it was pasture, 
he'd use it as pasture. If it was better ground 
for row crops, then he'd use it for that.” 


Malabar is still maintained as primarily a 
livestock farm with about 15 milk cows, 30 
beef cattle and much of its acreage set aside 
to grow hay for livestock. 

Corn rows today follow the contour of 
hills instead of running up and down them, 
to reduce erosion, a conservation method 
Bromfield promoted. And crops occasion: 
ally are planted as “green manure,” to be 
plowed directly back in to enrich the soil, 
Coleman said. 

‘Park Manager Scott Doty said the state 
attempts to follow Bromfield’s philosophy 
of weighing a concern for wildlife against the 
need to make the farm a practical operation. 

Wildlife is encouraged through bluebird 


DESIGN-A-PATCH CONTEST 


Award-winning design shows 
affection for Malabar Farm 


boxes and by delaying mowing of fields until 
after Aug. 1. 

Chet McGrew, a retired Richland County 
agriculture agent, remembers Bromfield as a 
prodigious persuader on the topic of soil 
conservation. 


During the 1940s, Bromfield showed farm 
experts from all over the country through 
his fields and outbuildings and did Sunday 
farm sermons from atop a hay wagon. 

Many Ohio farmers “weren't too excited 
about him.” They were still skeptical of 
ideas they felt hadn't been tested over time, 
McGrew said. 


But Bromfield was willing to experiment 
with new ideas that had some plausibility 
and “really get the word out” to influential 
people on methods that seemed to be work: 
ing, McGrew said. 


Equipment on the farm often was Cutting: 
edge — experimental models lent to the 
novelist by friends such as Harry Ferguson, 
inventor of the Ferguson agriculture system. 

Coleman said, ‘They would bring him 
some equipment and he'd sort of field-trial it 
for them.” 


Continued on Page 10 


Bromfield 
often pitched 
in with the 
work. (News 
Journal File 
Photo) 
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Then Larva Minoneréahadiia winning 
/\/ design for a patch symbolizing Malabar 
-Y Farm State Park near Lucas, he included 
ee his drawing the Big House, as the farm’s best- 
__ known single attraction, and a book, symbolizing 
former owner Louis Bromfield’s line of work. 
‘There was a maple syrup jug in the design, to 
ae Maple Syrup Days; a team of draft horses, 
_ to represent Spring Plowing Days; and a bluebird, 
_ since the state park is known by bird lovers across 
_ the state for encouraging the songbird. 
Those elements made Minor’s Jogo a natural 
_ choice among the 14 proposed entries recently sent 
_ to the Malabar Farm Volunteer Association by Rich- 
- land County artists for its design-a-patch contest. 
_ Minor said he’s gone to Malabar to attend wild 
2 tool clinics and other workshops, and “my kids have 
_ gone fishing down there.” 


_ “Pve attended a lot of functions down there, sol 


rv 


have a feel for what goes on there,” the Mansfielder 
said. 

“Basically, I’m returning to them what they gave 
me,” by using his skills to make a patch design, he 
said. 

Minor won a copy of Louis Bromfield’s local rural 
history, “Pleasant Valley,” for his efforts. 


Judges for the contest included the Malabar Park 
manager, two graduates of the Pittsburgh Art Insti- 
tute and others, said Gil Trail, chairman of the vol- 
unteer association. 


Minor is a 1972 graduate of the Columbus College 
of Art and Design, and worked for several ad agen- 
cies before creating his own business, M&M 
Typesetting, with his wife in 1984. He grew up on a 
farm in Kansas. 

Patches will be available through the Malabar gift 
shop before Christmas, Trail said. 


me Minor displays his award-winning design. (Photo by Jim Bikar) 
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Obed Snelson drives a wagonload of people on the tour around Malabar Farm. (Photo by Jim Bikar) 


News Journal 


MANSFIELD — While two orioles squabbled in 
a tree overhead, Obed Snelson sat casually on the 
fender of the Massey-Ferguson tractor last week 
and told stories about Louis Bromfield and his 
farm to fourth-graders visiting from Bucyrus. 


What started as volunteering more than a year 
ago has ended up as part-time employment for the 
retired Snelson, who now wears the green cap of 
the Ohio Department of Natural Resources. One 
of his duties, as a seasonal naturalist, is driving 
the tractor and wagon for the people who tour 
Malabar Farm. 

Snelson, who retired from the Mansfield-Ontar- 


io CPC Plant seven years ago, said his work at the 


park is a good diversion and he enjoys meeting the 
variety of people that trek to the 914-acre farm 
near Mifflin. 

“We think it’s the nicest park in the state,” he 
said. “Many people who live around here don’t re- 
alize what we have.” 

Up to 45 people fit on his tour wagon and every 


| Tour guide full of facts, fancy about farm 
Malabar volunteer evolves into employee 


| By Paul Corbitt 


now and then Snelson gets an_ out-of-state 
surprise. Not too long ago, for example, some visi- 
tors from Poland came to the farm. They had read 
some of Bromfield’s books and knew enough Eng- 
lish to have a pleasant conversation with their 
tour guide. 

Snelson has been on the part-time payroll since 
last September, BUT he and his wife, Marilyn, 
also volunteer for other projects at the park. He 
helps out with the Maple Sugar Festival and the 
pioneer garden, for example, and last Christmas 
Mrs. Snelson baked cookies for the holiday tours 
at the Big House. 

Brent Charette, park manager, said Malabar 

would not be able to undertake its programs with- 
out the help of the many volunteers like the 
Snelsons. 
_ An admirer of Bromfield, Snelson collects some 
of the stories he relates on the tour from Brom- 
field’s books. The latest ones Snelson is reading 
are “From My Experience” and “The Farm.” 

On this particular cool spring day, as the tractor 
wound around the farm, Snelson pointed out the 
road to the Butternut Nature Trail and the fields 


 e 
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where Bromfield practiced strip farming and no- 
till cultivation. He pointed to Mount Jeez and told 
the students how to get there if they want a fine 
view of four counties. ; 

One of the adults accompanying the students 
asked about a certain ghost story, and Snelson 
obliged with the tale of lovelorn Celie, who mur- 
dered her parents and supposedly haunts a house 


on the farm. 
At one stop, Snelson took the students inside the 


white picket fence that surrounds the cemetery 
where Bromfield and his family are buried. While 
the students took snapshots of Bromfield’s tomb- 
stone, Snelson spent several minutes telling of 
Bromfield’s exploits as an ambulance driver dur- 
ing World War I, of his journalism background, of 
his life in France, of his coming to Ohio. 

Snelson pointed out the grave of George Frank- 
lin, who had been taken in as a boy by the Schrack 
family, who built the Malabar Inn. It seems 
Franklin became a Union soldier and was cap- 
tured by the Confederates and imprisoned in 
Missouri, where he died. The Schracks went to 
Missouri and brought back Franklin’s remains in 
the only casket available: a hollow sycamore log. 
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Louis Bromfiel 


This massive desk in a’ 


Bikar) 


4 
S$ study was built in 


Bromfield days fresh 
in carpenter’s mind 


By Ron Simon 
Journal 


News 


MANSFIELD — The Big House at Mala- 
bar Farm State Park isn’t the only house 
that Chet Wharton ever built. But, it’s one 
he remembers with a great deal of fond- 
ness, 

Wharton, a retired builder, helped con- 
struct Louis Bromfield's Big House in the 
years just before America entered World 
War Il. 

And when it was all done, Bromfield 
threw a party for the workers. Sadie Whar- 
ton recalls it well. - : 

“IT asked Chet what | should wear, be 
cause | had never been to a party in a place 
like that. | thought you had to be all dolled 
up. Chet said, ‘Just wear anything you 
want. They (the Bromfields) don’t dréss 
up.’ But, | bought a new dress.” At the par- 
ty Sadie discovered Chet was right. Mrs. 
Mary Bromfield wore a plain housedress, 
and the Master of Malabar forgot to wear a 
suit. “They were just common people and I 
felt right at home,” Mrs. Wharton recalls. 

The Whartons, who liye at 139 Raleigh 
Ave., are in the middle of a busy retire- 
ment. Chet Wharton, 78, quit the 


& ES 


Chet Wharton of Mansfield stands on one 

side of the double staircase in Malabar 

| State Park’s Big House, a place he helped 
| build. 


construction business just a few years ago. 

A native of North Liberty in Knox Coun- 
ty, he came with his family to Mansfield in 
1926. His father, Alva, was the mainte 
nance man for the old Leland Hotel, 
“almost: from start to finish,” Wharton 
said 


“My dad was a perfectionist and that's 
the way he taught me. But I still like to go 
slam bang . . . Get it done,” Wharton said. 

There was nothing slam-bang about the 
Big House. It took 19 months to complete, 


and numerous local artisans contributed to 


it. 


Shortly. after Bromfield returned to Rich- 
land County after years of living and 


traveling in Europe and India, he purchased 


some small farms in Pleasant Valley. Then 
he hired Mansfield architect Louis 
Lamoreaux to plan a “big house” where 
Bromfield could entertain graciously and 


expensively. 


Twenty-one different subcontractors 
worked on the house, and the Bauer broth- 
ers, Ivan and Melvin, were among the main 
ones. Wharton was one of their carpenters. 


He stayed on the job right to the end. 


Not long ago, Wharton visited the Big 
__—“He (Bromfield) had great faith in his ar- 


Big House —- 
From Page 4-H 

over the huge circular desk that Bromfield 
had built to his specifications. The outside 
of the desk is a bookcase, and the sides 
and back are filled with long, narrow 
drawers. Some people believe the huge 
desk was built in parts and assembled or 
just constructed inside the study itself. 
Wharton said the desk was built in one 
piece by Culler and Swank, trucked up to 
the Big House and lifted through the bay 
windows located behind it. 


“This wasn't a hard house to build. Louis 
Lamoreaux was a premier architect, and 
everything went right with anything hede- 
signed. There were no snags,” Wharton 
said. 


But the house kept growing. ‘I wasn’t in 


_on the hierarchy, but there were quite a few- 


changes because of all the additions. The 
house progressively kept growing. It was 
about the time Louie (Bromfield) got into 
Hollywood. He'd go out there, get a pocket: 
ful of money, come back and change the 


Loudonville Wharton 
it was carried into the Big House through the wall and windows pinay: be him. 


, es 


remembers how 
(Photos by Jim 


cand 


Louis Bromfield’s Big House took close to two years to build because new plans and 


new additions were always in the works, according to Chet Wharton who helped build 


it. 
House again for the first time in several 
years. 

“This was never a lonely place,” he said 
as he wandered from room to room, look- 
ing at things with a carpenter's eye. 

“Look at the molding. It's different in 
every room. Louis Lamoreaux always drew 
(designed) his own mold and had them cus- 
tom made. You can’t do that anymore,” 
Wharton said. 

“The came from France, and 
the flooring is oak,” he added. “All the 
wood came from Culler and Swank 
(lumberyard) down in Loudonville.” 


wood floors had held up well but wondered 
where the “butterflies” had gone. Those 
were walnut inserts he and his fellow car- 
penters had placed in in the floor joints. ‘I 
put a lot of those in, but | don’t see them 
anymore,” he said. 

Behind him was the double staircase, a 
notable feature of the Big House. “They put 
Lester Bauer to work on that. He wasn’t a 
partner with his brothers, but he was a bet: 
ter mechanic than either of them,” 
Wharton said. 

In Bromfield's study, Wharton looked 


In the entrance hall, Wharton noted-the~ See Bly House — Page 12-H 


chitect and he was gone a lot while we 
were building it.” 


There were subtle touches in the house 
that Wharton could point out, including 
glass shower doors. The shelves in all the 
bookcases are snug fits, because the metal 
shelf tracks were built into the walls rather 
than nailed on later. “A lot of good work- 
manship,” Wharton said. 


The windows were Curtis Windows, the 

first entirely weatherproof windows made, 

to Wharton. “The company out 

in lowa that made them is gone now, but 

they were the first windows that were fully 

weather stripped. | have them in my 
home,” Wharton said. 


“You can’t afford to build like this any- 
more.” 


Wharton also remembers Bromfield's 
method of payment. “If he owed us $2,500, 
he'd send $3,000 along. We'd tell him that 
was too much and he’d say, ‘Keep it. You'll 
be down again,’ and we usually were.” 

“| knew Louie until the time of his death. 
We were down working every summer until 
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he died. He must have been satisfied with 
us.” 

The Whartons sometimes partied at the 
Big House. “He had a party when Hum: 
phrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall were 
married. We were guests for the day. | met 
Bogart, and he was fine. She (Bacall) was a 
bit uppity. We were well-acquainted with 
Kay Francis (the actress), and we liked her 
a lot,” Wharton said. 

During World War Ii the Richland County 
draft board sent Wharton his notice. He 
wound up in Europe, serving with the 12th 
Armofed Division. When the war was over, 
he became a partner with Ivan Bauer after 
Melvin Bauer died. The partnership lasted 
for roughly 30 years. 

Wharton easily remembers a number of 
Louis Bromfield’s quirks and habits. “1 
think he could sleep anywhere. | used to 
see him sleep in the hay in the barn. But 
you know, | can’t ever remember seeing 
him ride a horse.” 

Looking across the valley to the bare hill- 
top known as Mount Jeez, Wharton 
remembered that Bromfield went up there 
just about every day just to look his farm 
over, 

“This was a lively place,’ Wharton said. 
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By Karan’ Pahiner 


News’Journal 


— Allene Holt 
Gramly femenibers what it was 
like when Louis Bromfield was liv- 
ing at Malabar Farm. It was a time 
when “doings” at the famed 
author’s Lucas farm were discussed 
avidly in Mansfield and surrounding 

towns. 

Mrs. Gramly, who shares the 
same love of writing that the Pul- 
itzer Prize-winning Bromfield did 
before his death in 1956, realized 
that she had a unique perspective on 
Richland County’s famous author. 

When she visited Malabar Farm 

_ and discovered there was no biogra- 

phy of the famous man in the gift 
shop there, she decided to put her 
remembrances on paper along with 


‘field's life. 
ge booklet, titled sim- 
Ake ‘L eld,” is now on 


ogee s shelves, and farm 
peel who want to know more 
| about the man who made conserva- 
: foreaso. cca can pick up a copy 
‘a or 


ee (visitors) came in, ‘Do you 
- have anything on Louis Bromfield?’ 
"And They've asked 


we ed nothing. 
, tor itforgeans,” she said. 


interest in a book, Mrs. Gramly 


_ went to work. Six months of sifting 


i 
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and book mock-up to the 
era by the Ohio 


Wor 


now on Sa 


a brief factual account of Brom-. 


field fan’s b 
le at Malabar 


66H. was kind of an 
impressive, big man. 
He was sort of gruff.33 

—Allene Holt Gramly 


Department of Natural Resources. 

Mrs. Gramly is a Livingston, 
Tenn., native and freelance writer/ 
historian who grew up in Shenan- 
doah and admits to a love of history 
of all kinds. Her life overlapped the 
famous farmer’s, and she has her 
own memories of the man. 


“I was around when he wes. 


around,” she said. 

National attention focused on 
north central Ohio in light of the 
famous literary and Hollywood per- 
sonalities who came to visit Brom- 
field and his wife, Mary. 


Mrs. Gramly worked at the West- 


ern Union office in Mansfield, and 
she sometimes picked up the phone 
when Bromfield’s secretary, 
George Hawkins, called in. . 


She remembers one day when a 
man came in the office wearing a 
beat-up leather jacket that was torn 
on one sleeve, a floppy-brimmed 
hat, dark glasses and a three-day 


growth of beard. Only when he 


signed his name to the telegram 
order did she recognize actor Hum- 
phrey Bogart. “He looked like a 
‘bum,” she said with her character- 
istic laugh. 


Bogart and actress Lauren Bacall 


‘put Bromfield’s farm in the national 


spotlight when they chose his home 
for their wedding May 21, 1945. 


Gramly and her husband, Dick, 


“have operated a grain farm in the 


Pavonia West Road area for close 


ALLENE HOLT GRAMLY 


AGHER 


to 40 years, and they visited Mala- 
bar Farm as members of farm 


organizations to enjoy square 


dances, meetings and ice skating. 
“So it was sort of an on-going 
interest,” she noted. “The barn was 
always a swinging place, it seemed . 
. .And Bromfield would come down 


_ to the pond and say, ‘How about 


coming up to the house for hot choc- 
olate and popcorn?’ ” 

The Gramlys and his other guests 
willingly stepped around Brom- 
field’s boxer dogs for the chance to 
visit with the gregarious man. 

“He was kind of an impressive, 
big man. He was sort of gruff,” she 


‘recalled. “He wasn’t trying to live 


up to anyone’s image of him. You 
couldn’t avoid seeing him around. 
He was always somewhere. 

“Tt was just a general opinion I 
got of him. He was sort of an adven- 
turer. He had sort of a love/hate 
relationship with his mother,” she 
said, describing Bromfield’s mother 
as a dominant woman in a time 
when that characteristic was 
uncommon in women. 


Her own interest in Bromfield is 


of one writer for another. His liter- _ 


ary career spanned 33 years and 
produced 34 novels. He received the 
Pulitzer Prize for his book “Early 
Autumn” in 1927, and a year later 
he won the 0. Henry Short Story 
Award. 


“T thought that was so wonderful 
that we had a writer here,” she said, 
remembering how talk would circu- 
late around Mansfield about 


Ps him. i 
ting time. 
a booming 
place then. The were 
booming night and day .. . There 
was a lot of activity, snd that just 
added to it.” 

Mrs. Gramly recalls Bromfield 
as a man who was larger than life. 
“Whatever he was doing, he just 
sort of threw himself into it totally. 

She said he enjoyed being around 
people. 

“He loved it. The more people 
around, the better. He loved an 
audience. I think it was probably 
because he wrote novels, but I think 
he was kind of a gay blade. I don’t 
think there were too many around 
like him at that time because ; 
thing was so serious . . . but he just 


ooklet'*” 


sort of did things his way. I 
they broke the mold afterw: 


Mrs. Gramly, who has 14 of 
Bromfield’s books, attended Ash- 
land College then took a job in the 
office at Westinghouse before mov- 
ing on to the Western Union office. 
Six years ago she wrote a biographi- 
cal novel called “The World’s Tall- 
est Couple” about Capt. Martin 
Bates and Anna Swan Bates. 


She is at work on a pictorial his- 
tory of Richland County and con- 
_ tributes articles to nenaiae and 
magazines. 
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Holiday welcome to Malabar Farm 


Mansfielder Gil Trail donned his Santa’s helper suit to welcome visitors Saturday to the Big House 
during Malabar Farm State Park’s annual “Christmas at Malabar” celebration. The free, four-day 
event concludes today from 1 to 5 p.m. Another photo appears on Page 4-A. (Photo by Jim Bikar) 


By Allene Holt Gramly 
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hay who grew up in this 
1¢ country. The late conser- 
/author turned 1,000 acres 
-out land near Lucas into 
Farm. He wanted to demon- 
tific principles in farming 
show the land could still pro-_ 
living. 


| an in interest in conservation and 
issues. He read Bromfield’s 
ant Valley” and admired its 
on Of Ohio country living as 
it $ constructive ideas. 
ttle, who was at Malabar Farm 
ntly for a reception in honor of 
related how he grew up in 
Calif., and had an 


rae Journal, the 57- 
thor recalled his first 
s “Pleasant 


the Adcrestingly bleak out- 
many fronts in agriculture. 

reason, he picked up 
“Pleasant Valley” inherited 


amazed. I got very 
“He’s _ pretty 
tiv i perhaps that’s what 


me anged only in their partic- 
forgotten novelist of 
s speaking to me with an 


¢ | __ Karen Pa mere 


entirely fresh voice, filled with’ con- 


structive ideas.” 


He assumed Malabar Farm had 


long since been sold, perhaps divided 
up, and gone the way of many a fam- 


ily farm. But six years ago when he 
was on a research trip, he spread out 


a map of Ohio and saw the words 
“Malabar Farm.” 

He wasted little time in learning 
all he could about what had hap) 
to the farm since Bromfield’s death 
in 1956. 

The recent agricultural sympo- 
sium held at Malabar was the second 
such that Little arranged there. His 
career includes serving as executive 


director of the Open Space Institute, 


as senior associate of the Conserva- 
tion Foundation and as head of natu- 
ral resources policy research at the 
Library of Congress. 

He founded and was first president 
of the American Land Forum, now 
the American Land Resource Associ- 


ation. He believes Bromfield speaks. 


to today as much as yesterday, par- 
ticularly in his books about farming, 
his insights on organic agriculture, 
wildlife ecology and other environ- 
mental issues. 


For that reason, he selected pas- 


sages from four of Bromfield’s 


books, “Out of the Earth,” “Pleasant 
Valley,” ‘Malabar Farm” and 
“From My Experience.” Woodcuts 
from the original edition of “Malabar 
Farm” illustrate the book. 

Little’s choices illuminate Brom- 
field’s love of the land and point up a 
relevance for today. 

“He was not a dilettante. He was 


not fluffy or insubstantial to his com- — 


mitment,” Little said. 

He contends that Bromfield’s nov- 
els are a bit dated in the 1980s while 
his writing on farm life is among his 
finest. He edited this book to weed 
out some of the redundancy he found 
in Bromfield’s writing and to collect 
in one volume what he considered to 
be some of the author’s best pas- 
sages. 

“I guess my feeling is that.. 


Bromfield turns out to be 0 be pre-emi- 


page 62 
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LOUIS BROMFIELD and friend 
nently one of our finest essayists in 
the sense that Thoreau is,” he 
said.“There’s this wonderful solid lit- 
erary foundation that he displays.” _ 

The book is a wonderful introduc- 
tion to Richland County’s only Pul- 
itzer Prize-winning author. It distills 
Bromfield’s essence down to an 
enticing drama. 

Little prefaces each selection with 
interesting biographical/background 
information that adds continuity and 
a sense of place and time. It is partic- 


ble, Vinyl Coated 


ularly appealing to those of us who 
live near Bromfield’s beloved farm. 

George Thompson, acquisitions 
editor with The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press who accompanied Lit- 
tle to Malabar, is hopeful it will do 
something else. 

“We're hoping that this book can 
make it into school erm oH Fria 
pore rediscover Bromfiel 


eae Bromfield’s vision and 
insight deserve that. 
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_ The Big House at Malabar Farm will be open 


oe 


for free tours during the Founder’s Celebration Friday 


through Sunday. The event marks the Lucas farm’s 50th anniversary. (Photo by Jeff Sprang) 
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Malabar Farm marks 50th year 


By Karen Palmer 


News Journal 


farm that Pulitzer Prize-winning 

author Louis Bromfield put together 
from four existing farms in 1939, will celebrate 
its 50th anniversary Friday through Sunday. 

The Ohio Department of Natural Resources, 

Division of Parks, which took over the farm’s 
operation when the state assumed control of it, 
has planned activities to commemorate the 
occasion. All are free and open to the public. 


Free wagon tours of the farm and tours of 
the Big House will be given between 10 a.m. 
and 4:30 p.m. each day. On Sunday, the Central 
Ohio Draft Horse Association will provide 
horse-drawn wagon tours from noon to 5 p.m. 

The film classic from Bromfield’s book, 
“Mrs. Parkington,” will be shown from 9 to 11 
p.m. Friday in the amphitheater. Farm staffers 
recommend that movie-goers bring along lawn 
chairs or blankets. 

There will be a rededication ceremony on the 
front lawn of the Big House Saturday at 3:30 
p.m. 

Participants will include Joseph Sommer, 
director the Department of Natural Resources 
in Columbus; Stanley Spaulding, chief of the 
Division of Parks and Recreation, Columbus; 
David Stites, District 3 park manager, Akron; 
and Scott Doty, Malabar Farm State Park man- 
ager. 

Also taking part in the rededication will be 
Ralph Cobey, the Galion industrialist who was 
a principal in preserving Malabar Farm after 
the death of his friend Bromfield in 1956. Cobey 


UCAS — Malabar Farm, the working 


founded and served'as chairman of the Louis 
Bromfield Malabar Farm Foundation until the 
state of Ohio took over management of the 
farm in 1972. 


Others at the ceremony will include Max 
Drake, who is coming from Reading, Mich., to 
the farm he managed for Bromfield during the 
late 1930s and 1940s, and state Rep. Eugene 
Byers, R-Loudonville. 

Volunteers at Malabar Farm plan to present 
a plaque to the farm during the rededication 
ceremony. There will be cake and punch after- 
ward. 

The Bushnell Art Gallery will display art- 
work, some of it depicting Malabar Farm, 
throughout the first floor of the Big House. The 
artwork will include three-dimensional pieces 
such as pottery and will be for sale Saturday 
afternoon. Some of the artists will attend the 
reception. 

Throughout the day Friday through Sunday, 
there will be tours of the nearby spring and 
cemetery, as well as showings of the film “A 
Pen and a Plow” and the video “Low the Rich 
Land.” All outside tours will begin in front of 
the Big House, and video and film presentations 
will be in the ecology room. 


Teresa Caldwell, park naturalist, has been 
helping arrange the founder’s weekend celebra- 
tion. “In celebrating the anniversary of Mala- 
bar Farm, I wanted to celebrate all the aspects 
of Louis Bromfield. He was more than just a 
farmer and an author . . . He enjoyed fine music 
and good art.” 

The Lucas Athletic Boosters will host an ice 
cream social Sunday from noon to 5 p.m. out- 


_ Special events planned as part of anniversary celebration 


side the gift shop in the Big House. 

A founder’s anniversary barn dance will be 
held Aug. 5 from 8 to 11 p.m. The Knox County 
Boys will play for dancing in the dairy barn, 
and admission is free. Lucas Athletic Boosters 
also will provide food for the barn dance. 


“I wanted to have a barn dance because barn 
dances were so important socially to Louis 
Bromfield,” Caldwell said. 

“Bromfield wrote in one of his books he 
hoped the Big House along with the woods and 
the hills and the valleys would one day belong 
to the state and be used by many people,” she 
said. 

“Bromfield also opened it up to many people 
while he was there,” she said. “Because of this 
he often had carloads of people show up on the 
weekend and even through the week .. . His 
tours would always end up on top of Mt. Jeez.” 


His impromptu tours provided a chance for 
Bromfield to share his beliefs in soil and water 
conservation, she noted. 

Caldwell, who has been at the farm nine 
years, said the tours this weekend will be more 
detailed than usual, including more of the 
area’s history. 

She has read some of Bromfield’s books and 
considers his writing as relevant today as in his 
own time. 

“He talks to us even now. I truly believe he 
was a man ahead of his time.” 


Malabar Farm, 4050 Bromfield Road, is 15 
miles southeast of Mansfield and one mile west 
of Ohio 603 on Pleasant Valley Road. The 
phone number is 892-2784. 
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Granddaughter visits Malabar 


Bromfield shares 
spirit through farm 


By Karen Palmer 


News Journal 


aR commence: >, | ec 

LUCAS — Melanie Read was 4 when her 
grandfather, Louis Bromfield, died in 1956. She 
came back to Ohio for the Aug. 11 ceremony in 
Columbus inducting the late Pulitzer Prize- 
winning conservationist-author into the state’s 
Agricultural Hall of Fame. 


She stayed for a week to reacquaint herself 
with her grandparents’ farm and learn about 
her famous grandfather. Mrs. Read, who is the 
daughter of Hope Bromfield Stevens, returned 


to her West Point, Utah, home Thursday after- 
noon. 


“My mother told me things about my grand- 
father, and it wasn’t that I wasn’t interested 
but I sort of pushed them to the back of my 
mind,” said Mrs. Read, who was born in Mans- 
field. “I’ve really come to appreciate him more 
and more since I’ve been back here. 

“I feel much more, on a Spiritual level, a kin- 
ship with my grandfather Bromfield because, 
especially as I read his books ... I feel as 
though he were speaking for me. I feel so much 
in common with him.” 

Mrs. Read, 37, said none of the rest of the 
family was able to be at the Columbus cere- 
mony, where she read a letter her aunt, Ellen 
Bromfield Geld of Brazil, wrote for the occa- 
sion. Max Drake, who managed Malabar Farm 
for Bromfield during the late 1930s and 1940s, 
came from his home in Reading, Mich., for the 
induction. 

Mrs. Read stayed at the youth hostel on the 
Malabar Farm grounds this week. She is mar- 
ried to Ronald Read, who is librarian and 
media specialist for the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints Museum of History and 
Fine Arts in Salt Lake City. 

They have five children: Jamilah, 10; Aaron, 
8; Chandra, 5, and 15-month-old twins, Jeremy 
and Elizabeth. The Reads adopted Chandra 
from her native Calcutta, India, when she was 2 
months old. Bromfield had an interest in India, 
and Mrs. Read admitted that perhaps subcon- 
sciously her grandfather’s fascination with that 
country may have influenced the decision to 
adopt an Indian child. 

During her stay, Mrs. Read planted foxglove, 
bee balm and hosta around her grandparents’ 
gravestone, visited Oak Hill Cottage in Mans- 
field which is “Shane’s Castle” in her grandfa- 
ther’s book, “The Green Bay Tree,” and weeded 
around the farm, accompanied by Malabar’s 
naturalist, Teresa Caldwell. 


“I spent a little time working out in the 
pumpkins and sugar cane,” she said. 


Mrs. Read speaks slowly and deliberately as 
if she weighs words the way her grandfather 
did when he wrote. 

“I love to work in the garden, and I think 
that’s something that may have been passed 
down to me by my grandfather ... I love 
nature, and I love the outdoors.” 

She bicycled to Pleasant Hill Lake, where 
she went swimming and was surprised to see 
great blue herons and seagulls there. 

She went to the library at OSU-Mansfield 
that bears her grandfather’s name to read his 
letters and look at his scrapbooks. 

She also spent an afternoon in Lucas with 
Emma Byerly who was the Bromfields’ house- 
keeper. “The main impression I got from her 
was that my grandfather treated her very well 
and my grandmother (did), too,” she said. 

The former housekeeper told Mrs. Read that 


re, 


Melanie Read sits on the front steps of the 
Louis Bromfield, lived. (Photo by David DeNoma) 
Bromfield often reminded careless guests at 


the Big House to pick up after themselves to 
make the housework easier. 


On Wednesday night the Malabar Farm staff 
had a potluck in Pugh Cabin in honor of Mrs. 
Read, who has a bachelor’s degree in German 
from Brigham Young University in Provo, 
Utah. 


“I had the opportunity of meeting almost the 
entire staff at Malabar, and I’ve been 
impressed with the desire to do the best ... 
that these are people who are really trying to 
do the best for the place ... Not being family, 
the fact that they cared so much has really 
impressed me.” 

Her mother and father, Robert T. Stevens 
Jr., lived for awhile on Pleasant Valley Road 
not far from Malabar Farm. They moved to 


s Py 


r ki ~ ai) 4, J 
House at Malabar Farm where her grandfather, 4 
Virginia near Leesburg, then to Bozeman, 4 
Mont., where Stevens started a travel business. 5. Ohare 
Although Mrs. Read has not visited Malabar 4 | 
Farm often, this was her second visit here this <>} 


year. In May she and her husband stopped at 
the farm on their way to New Jersey. She 
remembered how she felt when she saw her 
grandparents’ place. 

“I was overwhelmed. I remember walking 
into that house and feeling like I belonged 
there,... having the feeling that this was a 
place I should have known before,” she said. “I 
just felt a spiritual kinship with the house and 
the place. 

“For me, it was a very compelling feeling... 
I want to come back and bring my family. 

“Yes, I definitely want to come back some- 
time soon. Not later than next year. I love the 
place itself.” 
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SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1. Books by Louis Bromfield (listed chronologically) 
THE GREEN BAY TREE. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 1924 
POSSESSION. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 1925 
EARLY AUTUMN. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 1926 


A GOOD WOMAN. New York Frederick A. Stokes 1927 


THE STRANGE CASE OF MISS ANNIE SPRAGG. New York: Frederick A.Stokes 

AWAKE AND REHEARS. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 1929 ge: | 
} TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 1930 | 
A MODERN HERO. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 1932 | 
THE FARM. New York: Harper and Brothers 1934 
HERE TODAY AND GONE TOMORROW. New York: Harper and Brothers 1934 | 
THE MAN WHO HAD EVERYTHING. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1935 | 
THE RAINS CAME. New York: Harper and Brothers 1937 | 


IT TAKES ALL KINDS. New York: Harper and Brothers 1939 | 


NIGHT IN BOMBAY. New York: Harper and Brothers 1940 

WILD IS THE RIVER. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1941 

UNTIL THE DAY BREAK. New York: Harper and Brothers 1942 

MRS. PARKINGTON. New York: Harper and Brothers 1943 

THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. New York: Harper and Brothers 1944 

WHAT BECAME OF ANNA BOLTON. New York: Harper and Brothers 1944 


PLEASANT VALLEY. New York: Harper and Brothers 1945 
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A FEW BRASS TACKS. New York: Harper and Brothers 1946 
KENNY. New York: Harper and Brothers 1947 


COLORADO. New York: Harper and Brothers 1947 


MALABAR FARM. New york: Harper and Brothers 1948 


THE WILD COUNTRY. New York: Harper and Brothers 1948 


OUT OF THE EARTH. New York: Harper and Brothers 1950 
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MR. SMITH. New York: Harper and Brothers 1954 
fj A NEW PATTERN FOR A TIRED WORLD. New York: Harper and Brothers 1954 
FROM MY EXPERIENCE. New York: Harper and Brothers 1955 


ANIMALS AND OTHER PEOPLE. New York: Harper and Brothers 1955 
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Malabar Farm inquiry 4— 40 
MANSFIELD ~ Richland promoter Michael 


McGarry was thrilled this week upon receiving a letter 


from a South African citizen who praised the late 
author Louis Bromfield and wondered what had 
become of‘his Malabar Farm. 


McGarry, director of the Mansfield/Richland Con- 
vention and Visitors Bureau, intends to send the 


writer, Iugud Luthje, information about what is now 


Malabar Farm State Park near Perrysville and other 


materials available on the noted conservationist. 


Luthje said Bromfield’s “Pleasant Valley” is the 
most frequently read book in his possession. 


“T find it so sad that Mr. Bromfield only enjoyed his 


life on the farm until 1956 when he died... . With so 
much good food and stimulating life, he should have 
reached 90 at least,” Luthje wrote. Bromfield was 59 
when he died . 

Luthje is interested in Bromfield’s conservation 


efforts and McGarry plans to obtain information for 
him on the subject. 
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LUCAS — Loudonville artist 


Doni Stahl completed “Malabar the foreground and the 
Honeymoon 1945" justin time for f nT DHDEY . n busyness of the farm in 
onday’s release of a Humphrey : ; | h ] the ; | wanted 
Bogart postage stamp. to show what a day might 
_Stahl’s detailed painting, the have looked like in the 
days gone by shove agar a hie dmg research 
y, shows and ile doi 
Lauren Bacall on a dock at Mal- for her painting in the 
abar Farm with the late author Louis Bromfield Library 
Louis Bromfield. at The Ohio State Univer- 
‘ dee sige and her original paint- sity- ald, Stahl 
oe at a public ceremony at looked through old pho- 
e farm Monday at 10 a.m. when tographs and writings of 
en Mansfield post office unveils Pulitzer Prize-win- 
stamp. Also expected are ning author. She learned 
Penny Schettler Benzing of Rich- that Bogart first brought 
mond, Ky., daughter of the late Bacall to Malabar Farm 
Judge Herbert Schettler, who mar- during the winter. 
pe Bogart and Bacall; and Miss “She thought it was 
wie Creager. Benzing even more beautiful 
The Lucas post office, 36 W. Stahl said. “She recalls in 
_ St., also plans an open house her autobiography the 
Monday from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. wonderful food, the roar- 
rims be sown anes | games of hart, Boge 
mnearecinwmand etre. bemaried Sahai romfeld La affectionate 
be tide cancellation com- 1945” per Honeyman, ribbing of each other 
ara Fhe piamerdattentetec + _ “Iloved reading about Malabar hatin Yee er and Roo- “if 
ba of Malabar Farm’s Big bea ioe nh ae lees the table. Bir a her all aaa 
ouse, will be sold through Sept, 4. painted t asifitwas _ the farm, and in the barn, 
Bogart and Bacall ze painted by someone who came to first YA ARE for the 
Bromfield’s farm in May 1945 to visit during that time. With Bogie akeaiGnbhe ee 


and Bacall talking with Louis in 


1930 A Devil With Women 
1930 Up the River USA 
1931 Bad Sister 7 
1931 Body and Soul ( =-ALGENI x i Na ’ 
1931 A Holy Terror ey 
1931 Women of All Nations HOLLYWOOD \ 
1932 Big City Blues vii 
4932 _Love Affair MANSFIELD STATION o 
1932 Three on a Match 
1934 Midnight/Call tt Murder at Na 
1936 Black Legion 
1936 Bullets or Ballots 1939 Invisible Stripes 
1936 China Clipper 1939 King of the Underworld 
1936 Isle of Fury 1939 The Oklahoma Kid 
1936 The Petrified Forest 1939 The Retum of Dr. X 
1936 Two Against the World 1939 The Roaring Twenties 
1937 Dead End 1939 You Can't Get Away With Murder 
1937 The Great O'Malley 1940 Brother Orchid 
1937 Kid Galahad/Battling Bellhop 1940 It All Came True 
1937 Marked Woman 1940 They Drive By Night 
1937 San Quentin 1940 Virginia City 
1937 Stand-in 1941 High Sierra 
1938 The Amazing Doctor Clitterhouse 1941 The Maltese Falcon 
1938 Angels With Dirty Faces 1941 The Wagons Roll at Night 
1938 Crime School 1942 Across the Pacific 
1938 Men Are Such Fools 1942 All Through the Night 
Racket Busters 1942 The Big Shot 
Swing Your Lady 1942 Casablanca 
Dark Victory 1943 Action in the North Atlantic 
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FLOATING STAIRCASE - MALABAR FARM BIG HOUSE 
Lucas, Ohio 

Designed by architect Louis Lamoreux, these stairs are part of 
Pulitzer-Prize winning author Louis Bromfield’s 32 room country 
manor, a house completed in 1941. On May 21, 1945 Humphrey 
Bogart and Lauren Bacall were married on these steps; Bromfield 
was the best man. Malabar Farm is located SE of Mansfield, Ohio, on 
Pleasant Valley Road. Tours of the house are conducted daily. 


© David FitzSimmons, 1995. Lucas, OH 44843. ik All Rights Reserved. PC 16. 


Photo by David FitzSimmons 


Remembering Bogie, Bacall and B ron ! 


ings have a Bromfield 
‘Lights for Louis” depicts the 
world movie premier in 

of Bromfi . in Mansfield 
“Inn the Past” shows a 1950s scene 
of a roadside vegetable and fruit 
stand he built at Malabar Inn. 


1943 Sahara 

1943 Thank Your Lucky Stars 
1944 Passage to Marseille 
1944 To Have and Have Not 
1945 Conflict 

1946 The Big Sleep 

1946 Two Guys from Milwaukee 
1947 Dark Passage 

1947 Dead Reckoning 

1947 The Two Mrs. Carrolis 
1948 Key Largo 

1948 The Treasure of the Sierra Madre 
1949 Knock on Any Door 
1949 Tokyo Joe 

1950 Chain Lightning 

1950 In a Lonely Place 

1951 The African Queen 
1951 The Enforcer 

1951 Sirocco 

1952 Deadline U.S.A. 

1953 Battle Circus 

1954 The Barefoot Contessa 
1954 Beat the Devil 

1954 The Caine Mutiny 

1954 Sabrina 

1955 The Desperate Hours 
1955 The Left Hand of God 
1955 We're No Angels 

1956 The Harder They Fall 
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World Premiere 
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Louis brompield and George Hawkins 
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PRODUCED BY 


THE MANSFIELD COMMUNITY PLAYERS 


“MANSFIELD, OHIO. 


O 


TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY 
DECEMBER 3 and 4, 1940 


8:30 P. M. 


JOHN SIMPSON 
HIGH SCHOOL 
AUDITORIUM 


O 


MANSFIELD 0. KS 
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butter and doing other chores. 


[memorized her lines while churning 
| 
| “Here Today, Gone Tomorrow” is 


distinctly Bromfieldian in treatment 

sand seems to take a subtle erack at 

' {Hollywood and the people who 
: | mak 


€ up the picture industry. It 
was written about eight years ago. 


2,000 See Home Talent in 1 opens with a scene in a 


Two Performances 


MANSFIELD, O., Dec. 4—Novelist 
Louis Bromfield’s play, “Here To- 
day, Gone Tomorrow,” tonight re- 
ceived another “hit” rating. as far 
as. Mansfield was concerned. as a 
home talent cast of Community 
Players gave a repeat performance 
‘of a production for which Holly- 
wood is expected to make a bid. 

Tonight's audience was nearly as 
large as that of last night, when) 
Mansfield staged a regular Holly-| 
wood premiere, for the play, the 
first time this city has seen the 
first presentation of a play writ- 
ten by the famous native author! 
and staged entirely by amateurs. 

Nealy 2.000 persons witnessed fhe 


Bucyrus (Q.) restaurant and suc- 
| ceeding acts take the players to 
Hollywood, It deals with a Waitress 
jin @ small town hash house, her 
}rise to fame on the screen and 


subsequent circumstances which 
make her wish for a return. to the 
hash house days. 

| Winning high praise along with 
) Mrs. Bauer, were Mrs, Jack Berno, 
wife of an employe of the Westing- 


| house plant here, who had the role 


of the waitress; Herbert R. Slough, 
an insurance man, in the role of 
theatrical manager; Mrs. Herbert H. 
Schettler, wife of an attorney, who 
Was cast as the waitress’ sister; Ferd 
Loykovich, a shoddy seal. trainer 
who became a “great lover” in 
Hollywood, and Ruhland Isaly, dairy 
company official; who portrayed a 


two performances last night and to-|SMall town sweetheart of the wait- 


night. It is to be repeated again 
tomorrow night at the near-by vil- 
lage of Lucas which is close to} 
Bromfield’s estate, Malabar, 


ress atid who later rose to fame. 


himself. 


Other principal roles were played 


by. Alice Partello, Mabel Ward, An- 


Will Aid Institute geline Shaneff and Frances Bein. 


Proceeds of the presentation there 


Bromfield made one brief ap- 


will go to the Monroe Township | Pe@tance. In the closing act he 
Farmers Institute at the request of went Mi ae at newspaper camera, 
Bromfield. and his secretary-man- | ™@n- at Pulled down over his 


ager, George Hawkins, who is co-} 
author of the play. 


face, he was not recognized by the 
/ audience until a member of the cast 


Just as the first-nighters did, to- ‘outed his name as one of her 
night's audience left the John| “Res. 


Simpson School auditorium singing | 


Scouts from Hollywood's movie 


praise for Mrs. Rhea Bauer, Rich- lots were in the audiences both 
land County farm woman, whose! Dights. 


role of Aunt Min placed her in the 
“star” class, 


It was the first stage appearance 
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Malabar Farm t 


MANSFIELD — Malabar Farm 
State’ Park's farming operations will 
be shut down by Nov. 24 in a budget- 
cutting move by the state. 


The park’s farm crew, made up of 
two employees, will be laid off. Beef 
cows have been sold for slaughter. 
The dairy cows that visitors have 
seen for years at the farm may be 
transferred to another state agency, 
The Ohio State University-Agricul- 
tural Technical Institute in Wooster, 


a state park spokesman said this 
morning. 

The farm crew was told Wednes- 
day that Nov. 24 would be their last 
day of work, and the farm manager, 
who ,had been provided housing on 
state park property, was told he had 
30 days to find other housing, the 
spokesman said. 

One load of beef cows, including 
some pregnant cows, were taken for 
slaughter Thursday, and the dairy 


LE 


cows may be transferred to Wooster 
next week. 

Other operations at the state park, 
including the Big House, will remain 
open — though park employees could 
learn of some additional operational 
cuts in the future through the Ohio 
Department of Natural Resources 
(ODNR), the spokesman said. 

ODNR, the state agency that oper- 
ates the park, has been slowly 
announcing budget cuts throughout 


o shut down agricultural activities 


its various divisions in response to 
statewide fiscal tightening. 

Malabar Farm was purchased in 
1939 by Pulitzer Prize-winning 
author Louis Bromfield, who tried 
many agricultural experiments on 
the property, writing about them in 
books including “Out of the Earth.” 

After his death in 1956, the acre- 
age was taken over by ODNR, which 
maintained the property both as a 
state park and as a historical site. 


Bromfield granddaughter fears Malabar Farm cuts 


By Linda Martz 


News Journal 


LUCAS — State officials say the layoff of the farm 
manager and a dairy worker at Malabar Farm State 
Park will have minimal impact on programs at Louis 
Bromfield’s rural showplace. 


But the farm’s admirers worry the budget-cutting 
measures may cut the heart out of the unique opera- 
tion. 

“It’s sad. I hope they see worth in keeping (the farm- 
ing) going,” said Louis Bromfield’s granddaughter, 
Melanie Read, Friday during a telephone interview 
from her home in Utah. 

Read believes many people visit her grandfather’s 
former property near Lucas so their children can see a 
working farm with live animals — a chance they will 
lose after Nov. 24, when beef and dairy cattle have 


The Utah woman said she was fascinated during her 
week-long visit to Malabar in 1989, watching farm 
workers separate milk. 

“For people who haven't experienced that, it’s really 
an opportunity.” 4 


It may prove difficult to maintain Malabar’s farm 
equipment and outbuildings in good order, or ready the 
place for annual farm-related events, after the state 
cuts back to part-time seasonal farm help, Read said. 


“I really wonder how they’re going to do it all...” 


The Ohio Department of Natural Resources on Fri- 
day circulated a list of more than 75 staffers whose 
jobs are being terminated at 72 parks around the state. 


Among them were Malabar farm manager Kevin 
Coleman and a dairy employee, who learned Nov. 24 


Malabar’s dairy herd will be transferred to the Ohio 
Agricultural Research and Development Center 
(OARDC) in Wooster, where they will be milked as part 
of a larger herd, and its remaining beef cattle will be 
slaughtered, said Glen Alexander, chief of the parks 
division. ay ‘ 

However, Alexander said he believes the public will 
notice little change at the farm. y 

“The dairy herd won't be milked. That’s the only 
thing that visitors will see,” Alexander said. 
to grow pasture crops, and the state continue 
sponsoring traditional events such as Spring Plowing 
Days, he said. “What we'll try to do is pretty 
spread these duties among the employees that are left,” 
he said. ‘ ; 


disappeared from the farm. 


y 


will be their last day of work. 


Single Roll: 33.75 sq. ft. (3.14 sq. ni 
Packed in double rolls: 67.50 sq. ft. (6.2 
Only double rolls in their original wre 


are accepted for return. 


Malabar’s 
cow cut irks 
ex-directors 


By Linda Martz 


News Journal 


LUCAS re 
Two former 
administrators 
for Malabar 
Farm State Park 
plan to fight 
until the cows 
come home. 


Jim Berry, 
park manager at 
Malabar from 
1976 to 1986, 
said he is disturbed by cutbacks at 
Malabar and may hold a press con- 
ference at the farm Saturday to show 
there are ways to keep the beef and 
dairy cows on the farm, 

He said that, if officials cannot 
answer his concerns about sending 
the dairy herd to Wooster, he plans to 
take action to reverse the decision. 

Brent Charette, park manager at 
Malabar from 1986 to 1989, said Her- 
itage Days and other Special events 


Malabar’s herd of 11 cows was 
transferred to OSU’s Agricultural 
Technical Institute in Wooster this 
month, in what was announced by the 
Ohio Department of Natural 


Resources (ODNR) as a cost-cutting 
measure. 


Seven Hereford beef cattle — part 
of the larger beef herd at the farm, 
were sold at auction this month — 


though ODNR officials said their sale © 


was just part of a regular culling of 
animals. 


Park manager Scott Doty said 
Malabar will remain a demonstration 
and working farm. 


“We will still have the “petting. 


farm, the Big House, the house tours 
the special events, the chickens, and 
the farm-fresh eggs on sale.” He said 
there are some changes at Malabar 
but that it will stay a demonstration 
and education farm, 


Berry, Malabar’s first manager 
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Bromfield | 


From Page 1-A 

Mb eigiior eaid the daricinn ta ter. - 
minate two full-time farm employees 
was based upon the dairy operation 
being “expensive,” and a feeling that 
eliminating the livestock operation 
would have the least impact on visi- 
tors. 

He speculated savings from the 
cuts may total about $50,000. 


The division chief said the slaugh- 
ter of beef cattle would have 
occurred anyway this time of year, in 
an annual effort “to winter the 
fewest possible cattle.” 

O’Brien, who serves as an ODNR 
cluster leader for Mohican, Malabar, 
and Findlay state parks, said no plans 
are being made by the state to sell off 
Malabar land. : 


“First of all, they’re not getting rid 
of the farm. Malabar’s not going to 
close by any means,” he said. “A lot 
of parks lost employees,” he added. 


The Friends of Malabar, a deci- 


sion-making group that includes: 


ODNR “bigwigs,” has been meeting 
to brainstorm how Malabar can con- 
tinue to operate as a working farm, 
O’Brien said. 


"See Bromfield — Page 9-A 


O’Brien said Malabar park mana- 

ger Scott Doty is trying to develop a 

plan that could allow Malabar to 
expand its educational program. “But 
none of it’s definite,” the Mohican 
park Manager said, 

Future farm programs may 
“depend on what Ohio State says and 
what the Department of Agriculture 
says,”hesaid, : 

Read said she believes it will be a 
shame if the state lets slip the agri- 
cultural emphasis that makes Mala- 
bar so unique. “That place could be 
kind of a ‘showplace’ for educational 
and experimental farming,” she said. 

If the agricultural emphasis disap- 
pears, “I think that it would go pretty 
fast downhill after that,” she said. 
“To be honest, I would really wonder 
how they would keep the*farm alive 
it they don’t have farming going on 
there.” o ; 

ODNR’s employee termination list 
also includes one Mohican State Park 
position — its campground coordina- 
tor. The job, which involves taking 
reservations for campsites and cab- 
ins, has been left unfilled since a for- 
mer employee quit four months ago. 

Her duties were divided among 
three Mohican employees, with mini- 
mal impact, according to Mohican 
park manager Jim O’Brien. 


that bring thousands of Ohioans to the pte aedbee cs RS oe 
ty Aga Bromfield's farm will not te eae ee Gotan 
ag same without dairy cows. Nature Center, a private, non-profit 
© me, the farm is a priceless operation that includes a~535-acre 
part of the area’s history,” said working farm 
Charette, who grew up in Lexington. : 

‘The impact that this man (Brom- - That operation and several other 
field) had, and continues to have, is Privately run “working farms” 
enormous. We had people come from around Ohio that are open to visitors 
around the world just to see Malabar have found ways to break even 
Farm.” Berry said. 


oat 


Randy Swank, a dairy worker being laid off after 18% 
years at Malabar Farm State Park, bottle-feeds a calf 
Friday. (Photo by Jamie Sabau) 
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Former farm manager 
fears wrong cows culled 
By Linda Martz 


News Journal 


LUCAS — Brent Charette sa 
ys he ho - 
ever Tecently bought seven of Malakar feck 
State Park’s registered polled Hereford cattle at 
auctions know they got a great deal. 


But the former park mana i 
ger said Tuesday j 

troubled him the seven beef cattle, ‘iat ri é 
ranger herd kept at Malabar, may have been good 
4 n ; 
lia ig cows taken to market this month in a 

Officials at the Ohio De 

: the partment of Nat 

Resources’s Division of Parks, which bie ae 
announced budget cuts affecting the farm, have 
said the sale occurred only as part of the regular 
culling of farm animals. 


Charette said Malabar staffers have attempted 


over the past 15 years to develop ; 
Pithtais ; Pp an exempla 
breeding herd, keeping those who made good 


Malabar herd not 


i i 


s “If you liquidate, you don’t take 
(registered polled Herefords) to 
the weekly sale. You work to set 
up a Special sale... That’s why | 


wonder how much planning went 
into that.33 


Page 8-A 
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“If you liquidate, you don’t take i 
i registe 
polled Herefords) to the weekly sale, ya an 
set upa special sale... That's why I wonder how 
much planning went into that.” 


Current park manager Scott Do i 
ty said 
seven beef cattle, which were sold pi pes 


with no : 
ri ny guarantee on how the new owners will use 


According to Charette, in fiscal year 1988, while 


he was at Malabar, farm expenses, not counting 


employee salaries, totaled $78,694. T: 
were greater, $83,024. - sea hap syne, 
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mothers” and selling only barren cows or calves 
y other farmers into fattened cattle, 


to be turned b 
Charette said, 


During the three years he was there, the farm 


lost only one calf, he said. 


“That's exceptional. Every one of those cows 
was registered,” he said. “The value in that cow is 
not in the ‘hamburger’ but in the calf that they 


carry — uhe genetics. 


Charette said farm administrators deliberately 
chose to promote a program emphasizing educa- 
tion — keeping a small dairy herd with cows of 
several different breeds — over maximizing prof- 


its by expanding the herds to 
= run a large opera- 


: “The farm could be managed to produce more 
income without any increase in personnel, there is 
no question about it. But that has never been the 
goal of the farm, or the goal of the state,” he said. 


‘Malabar park manager says 
farm supports stated goals» 


By Linda Martz 


News Journal 


LUCAS — Scott Doty says the 
state is supporting environmental 
and resource management aims at 
Malabar Farm State Park — no mat- 
ter what critics say. 

The park manager says proof of 
that is the existence of the Friends of 
Malabar, whose board of directors 
includes its chairman — Joseph 
Sommer, a former chairman of the 
Ohio Department of Natural 
Resources — along with member 
representatives from the State 
Department of Agriculture, The Ohio 
State University, and local and 
regional Soil and Water Conservation 
District offices. 

The group was assembled a year 
‘ago through the Columbus Founda- 
tion, a general-purpose foundation, 
and held its first board meeting at 
the beginning of October, Doty said. 

ODNR’s Division of Parks has 
come under fire for its decision to 
move Malabar’s 11-cow dairy herd to 
the OSU-Agricultural Technical 
Institute in Wooster earlier this 
month and lay off two full-time dairy 
workers. 


The division also has been criti- 
cized for the sale at auction of seven 
animals from its herd of registered 
polled Hereford beef cattle, ODNR 
officials have said that action was 
taken as part of the normal culling of 
animals. 


Doty said Wednesday the Division 
of Parks has implemented statewide 
changes this fall in its operations, 
and its long-term intent for Louis 
Bromfield’s former farmstead, Mala- 
bar Farm, is to establish it as a year- 
round environmental education and 
resource demonstration area, 


With assistance from the Friends 
of Malabar as an advisory committee 
for the state park, ODNR will 
attempt to improve demonstration 
programs and to build up programs 
related to conservation, water and 
wildlife” resources, and woodland 
preservation, the park manager said. 


“To date, Malabar Farm has 
lacked the resources to carry out. 
those goals itself,” Doty said. 

“We're hoping to have that reun- 
ited effort from the agencies to do 
some real dynamic things like that,” 
he said. “This renewed cooperative — 


commitment will allow Malabar to 
achieve various environmental and 
educational goals which otherwise 
would be unattainable.” 

Doty said the Friends of Malabar 
has a working fund of more than 
$3,000. The fund is growing through 
gifts such as the contributions given 
as a memorial to Hanley Road resi- 
dent Gerald Elwood Baker, following | 


chis death this fall, the park manager 


added. 


Sommers, chairman of the group, 
was ODNR director in the Celeste 
administration. we } # 
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Support Malabar — 


On Sat. Nov. 23, we attended a press con- 
ference at Malabar “Farm’’ State Park. 
The manager, Scott Doty, stated it would 
stay a working farm and that the remain- 
ing workers, which are not classified as a 
dairyman, will split the duties of what the 
two abolished dairymen did. Those duties 
included planting crops, maintaining pas- 
tures, bailing hay, feeding and caring for 
the petting animals, servicing and repair- 
ing farm equipment. 

Which of them are qualified enough to 
know the care of the remaining beef cat- 
tle? Could it be the ranger? The grounds- 
keeper? The maintenance supervisor? Or 
maybe the tour guide? 

The park manager also stated that Mala- 
bar Farm is to remain an educational 
working farm for the public. Well, if this is 
to stay educational, then why did the state 
remove the most educational part of the 
farm (the dairy cows)? 

The manager stated that they plan to 
change the farm to the better. He said 
when they get done Malabar will be 
updated, a showplace of ultramodern 
farming technology. Our question to the 
manager was “how can the state do that, 
we thought it was low on money and this is 


the reason for this change?” Our question ' 


was left unanswered. 

We wonder what does the state intend to 
do with the $4,000-$5,000 milking system 
that was installed two years ago since all 
the dairy cows have been transported to 
ATI in Wooster? We were informed at the 
press conference by Jim Berry, former 


park manager, that any milk that these 
cows produce ATI gets to keep the profit. 
Another former park manager Brett 


Charette stated back in 1988 that the reve- 
nues at the farm were greater than farm 
expenses. Something just doesn’t add up 
here. Could it be the possibility of state 
mismanagement? 

Petitions have been signed and voices of 
the surrounding communities wish to keep 
Malabar Farm a working farm with dairy 
cows as it was when Louis Bromfield had 
it. 

If you would like to see Malabar Farm 
remain the same as it has been in the past, 
please show your support by writing to the 
governor, state senator, state representa- 
tive or the director of ODNR. 

Nancy and Ann Green 
Butler 
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steps into 
dispute at 
Malabar 


By Carl Hunnell 


News Journal 


MANSFIELD — State Rep. Frank — 
Sawyer, D-Mansfield, said Wednes- 
day he has been assured by top state 
officials that only the dairy farm 
operation will be affected in recent 
espa at Malabar Farm State 

ark. 


eMalabar Farm State Park’s 
manager says the farm is supporting 
its environmental aims. Page 4-A 


Sawyer | 


However, Sawyer said he will 
attend a press conference Saturday | 
aimed at showing ways to avoid any 
cuts at the former home of Louis 
Bromfield. 


Jim Berry, park manager at Mala- 
bar from 1976 to 1986, said he wants 
all remaining dairy cows returned 
that had been transferred to OSU’s 
Agricultural Technical Institute 
(ATI) in Wooster in what state offi- 
cials described as a_ cost-cutting 
move. 

“J will be there,” Sawyer said. “I 
want to hear what he has to say.” 


Berry, who said ATI has now sold 


a.m. in front of Bromfield’s former 
residence. He has invited nearly 30 | 
state officials, park employees and 
friends of Malabar Farm. ; 
“One of our main positions is that 
the remaining dairy cows must come 
back to the farm until a clear plan is 
developed for the future of the 
farm,” Berry said Wednesday from 
his current post as executive director — 


private non-profit operation that — 
includes a 535-acre working farm. 
“They didn’t consult with any rep- 
resentatives from the area. The peo- 
ple that operate the farm didn’t know 
about it until it happened. There are — 
just so many things they didn’t do — 
right,” said Berry, who has main-— 


the dairy farm and still break even. 


Seven of the farm’s beef cattle 
were sold earlier this month, though 
ODNR officials said it was just part 
of a regular culling of the herd. — 

Current park manager Scott Doty 
has said Malabar will remain a dem- 
onstration and working farm. 

The state took control of finan- — 
cially troubled Malabar Farm in 
1972 with assurances to farm trus- 
tees that the state would use it as an - 
experimental and ecological center. 


Sawyer said he has been told by 
some that part of the deed transfer — 
requires ‘the state to maintain Mala- 
bar as a working farm. Sawyer said 
he has contacted Fran Bucholzer, 
director of the Ohio Department of 
Natural Resources, and Glen Alexan- 
der, chief of the Ohio State Parks 
Department. 

“One thing is certain,” Sawyer 
said. “There are rumors that other 
operations at the farm will cease. I _ 
spoke to the two head honchos and — 
I’ve been assured that’s not the ~ 


case.” scl 
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It’s not just 
any state park 


The issue: 
Malabar Farm 
Our opinion: 
The state goofed 


The passage of time has not made the decision 
to strip Malabar Farm State Park of its dairy 
herd and its dairy workers look any better. 


On the contrary, the decision announced more 
than two weeks ago by the Ohio Department of 
Natural Resources (ODNR) looks more and more 
like what it was — a case of people who know a 
lot about parks and recreation trying to make a 
farming decision and making a mess of it. 


Fri 


U/27 4 
Malabar Farm is a unique state park — not just 
in Ohio but in the entire country. The agreement 
made nearly 20 years ago when it was turned over 
to ODNR was that it would continue to operate as 
a working farm, following conservation principles 
practiced by Louis Bromfield. It would be a place 
where the public could go to see what a 
traditional farm was like. _ 

The ODNR made several mistakes in its 
Malabar Farm cutbacks: 

e Officials underestimated the strong feelings 
the public, both in this area and around Ohio, has . 
for Malabar Farm. They have tried to pacify 
critics by backtracking on some aspects of their 
plans and by attempting to put a spin on the 
cutbacks to make them seem like a step forward 
instead of a step back. The public isn’t buying it. 

e They failed to seek input from the Bromfield 
family, Malabar employees, elected officials or 
the Friends of Malabar. Whether the idea was 
really to modernize the farm or simply to cut 


S. AR) costs, getting advice from those who know the 


farm best would seem the logical approach. 

e They apparently failed to consider ways to ~ 
enhance revenues as an alternative to cutting 
expenses. Making a profit has never been the 
point at this park, but that is not to.say it couldn’t 


be more of a money maker if that were.a priority. 


-Getting rid of the dairy cattle, which produced 
_ $20,000 a year in milk revenue, will mean less 
money coming in, and the revenue from crops 


may be expected to decline without experienced 
, farm personnel taking care of them. ; : 
“They allowed cows to be slaughtered that may 
Vertical have been more valuable alive — as brood cows 
Wi — than dead. : 


The future 
of Malabar 


The issue: 
Park creates long-range plan 
Our opinion: 
Physical improvements exciting, 
but focus must remain on farming 


When a herd of dairy cows was unceremoni- 
ously removed from Malabar Farm State Park 
in 1991 — along with two farm workers — there 
were fears that it was the beginning of an aus- 
terity program that would mark the decline of 
the agricultural legacy shaped by the farm’s 
creator. Uouis Bromfield. 


Single R 


Only double | f 
are accepted for return. 


e They may have violated terms of the Malabar 


“certain conveyances” were inserted into the 


EDITORI 


But plans recently unveiled by the park man- 


ager, Louis Andres, and the park’s technical 


advisory committee show that the state still re- © 


alizes it has a unique asset at Malabar — one 
worth preserving and expanding. 3 

We hope the park’s role as a working farm is 
part of what state officials preserve. That’s 
what makes Malabar unique among state parks 
and what was compromised by the removal of 
the cows and the workers. Unless the farming 
techniques advocated by Bromfield are actual- 
ly being practiced at Malabar, the place is little 
more than a static museum to a forgotten 
dream. 


Thus, it was encouraging to see a number of 
references to the importance of the farming op- 
eration in the long-range plan, known as 
“Malabar 2000, A Vision for the Future.” 


The plan’s official goal for Malabar certainlv 


. gets at the heart of preserving Bromfield’s lega- 


cy: “To become an international center for edu- . 
cation and training in profitable, environmen- 
tally conscious, sustainable, grass-based farm- 
ing.” 

Andres said efforts to meet that goal will in- 
clude raising grass-fed beef by managing the 
forage the animals eat, marketing farm prod- 
ucts directly to local outlets, reducing the use 
of chemicals in crop production and the estab- 
lishment of a seasonal dairy. 


That last proposal is likely a response to the 


‘public outcry against the dairy herd’s removal. 


Even a seasonal return of a dairy operation, 
which would probably require some private 
. »port, would be a welcome sign that the state 
_incere about emphasizing farming. 
The plan’s proposals for physical improve- 
ments and expansion to the park also are excit- 


deed. At a rally at the farm last weekend, former 


3 ; id that 
Packed in dou Malabar manager James M. Berry said tha : 2 typical park and st Mea farm. 3 


. 
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deed by the family as guidelines for future farm 
managers to follow in operating the farm. That 
raises the possibility that there may be grounds 
for a lawsuit to prevent the state from turning the” 
farm into little more than a combination 
historical site and petting z00. 

The biggest mistake, however, was that ODNR 
simply regarded Malabar Farm State Park as just 
another park, instead of the unique facility it is. A 


"press released issued last Friday implies as much. 


The press release spoke of the goal of the 
ODNR reorganization plan being to provide 
“better quality parks and recreation services,” 
and its new focus would be on such things as 


_ wildlife, forest resources and wetlands — 


preservation — fine objectives when talking» 
about most state parks and important to a farm as 
well. But a farm can’t have the same objectives as 


ing. They include the faithful rebuilding of the 
historic barn destroyed by fire in April, exten- 
sive restoration work at Bromfield’s Big House 
mansion, and the construction of a two-story 
education/visitors center. 


The latter structure, which would include an 
auditorium, would allow Malabar to accommo- 
date much larger groups for educational and - 
conference purposes, thus setting the stage for 
efforts to make the farm an international gath- 
ering place for those interested in sustainable 

agriculture. 


Overall, it’s an impressive, ambitious propos- 
al. If its goals are faithfully pursued, Bro- 
mfield’s agricultural legacy will be preserved 
not just at Malabar, but throughout the world. 
There aren’t too many public parks that can 
claim that kind of impact. 


Alexandra Marvar, 
| Saturday during a 
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7, of Mansfield, whose favorite part of Malabar 
Farm State Park are the dairy cows, shows her support for the herd 

rally-type press conference attended by more than 
100 people. (Photo by Gretchen Kirwan) 


Organizers want dairy _ 
herd returned, new plan 


By Ron Simon 
News Journal 


LUCAS — More than 100 persons attended a 
chilly outdoor press conference on the front lawn 
of Malabar’s Big House on Saturday morning. 

What they came for was symbolized by a hand- 
printed sign carried by a small child that said, 
simply, “Save The Cows” 


i 
cath AES 


effect or consulting the people on the spot. 
But Scott Doty, p , farm manager, told the’ 
crowd ODNR is working on plans to make the 
park a leader in enviromental education pro- 

_ Brams while still keeping many of the farm 


aspects. ie j 

He said one reason for sending the dairy herd to 
OSU’s Agriculture Technical Insitute in Wooster 
was that the herd’s milk only produced $20,000 a 
year while the cost of having two farm hands 
came to $60,000. 
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plus attend ‘Save The Cows’ 
meeting at Malabar Park 


The organizers of the press conference — actu- .\ 


Malabar Farm should 
“Nobody yet says the cows can’t come back,” esearch station or a 


= 


~ 


~ 


DSM, 


_ Dean Sheldon, vocational education teacher at 
Ashland-West Holmes Joint Vocational School, 

said 
of an institution as 
in Ohio but in the world.” 


“No one has the right to change the character 


unique as this one is, not only 


Larry Richardson of Cleveland told the group up 
not become an agriculture 
demonstration plot. : 


“It’s more than that,” he said. Berry agreed and _ 
over cutie 


Said the Bromfield family is upset. 
think are 
_ father’s dream. 


plans by the ODNR to change their | 


ate he «Ohio does have a problem 
of some beef cattle was the | ay. wi aa J money 
cation between “But remember, 


there too. The last Ohio governor who 


‘them, Doty said, Srovenete ci hc hnaye tier 
Berry said sales stopped due to public outery papge hy 
and there was more of that Saturday morning. Area resident Joe Mudra presented Berry with 
; Uclinttehs . a handful of petitions protesting farm cuts. 
la , an area resident, near] i" 
as she talked about the symbolism of the dairy — “Somebody ought to tell people down there that 
herd to Malabar and of the heritage of Louis 200 people stood out in the cold to get the cows 
Bro the man who made Malabar. and two farm workers back,” he said. 
at eis SNE : 
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April 4, 1993 


Fire at Malabar’s Main Barn at Malabar 


Firefighters use their hoses to blow smoldering hay 


out of the barn at Malabar Farm. 


ty 


The hay and straw stored in the barn at Malabar Farm glows red from 
Sunday morning’s fire as firefighters work to keep the blaze from 


Brooder suspected ca 


By Marian Young 
News Journal 

MANSFIELD — More than 50 firefighters 
battled a blaze apparently caused by an 
electrically operated brooder Sunday 
morning at Malabar Farm State Park. 

The fire destroyed the main barn but did 
not harm the nearby 32-room Big House 
built by famed author and conservationist 
Louis Bromfield. 

Used to hatch chickens, the brooder had 
been installed several months ago as part 
of a farming exhibit in the barn, said Louis 
Andres, Malabar Farm park manager. 


While the chicks didn’t survive the fire, 
the farm’s calves, cattle and a bull did, An- 
dres said. The blaze was discovered by a 
park employee Sunday about 8:30 a.m., he 
said. 

The fire had already reached the roof by 
the time the Lucas-Monroe Township Vol- 
unteer Fire Department arrived, said Chief 
William Query. 


i 
ot 


Firefighters train a stream of water on the 
burning barn. 


spreading. (Photos by Steve Cutri) 


Blaze destroys barn 


use of fire 


Shortly after arriving, an explosion blew 
out the doors of the barn, singeing one of 
the fire trucks but not harming any of the 
firefighters, Query said. 


“The barn was pretty well involved when 
we got there,” Query said, attributing the 
explosion to an oxygen buildup in the 
barn. 


A state fire investigator visited the site 
Sunday afternoon, Query said. After talking 
with the farm hand who discovered the 
blaze, both identified the brooder as the 
cause of the fire, he said. 


While the main barn, which was built in 
1890, was destroyed, the dairy parlor was 
not, Andres said. Other fire departments 
responding were from Washington, Wor- 
thington and Mifflin townships and Perrys- 
ville . 

“It was quite emotional for everyone,” 
Andres said, his voice cracking as he talked 
about the fire. 
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By Marian Young 

News Journal 
| MANSFIELD — A new two- 
story barn for Malabar Farm 
State Park will be built as soon 
as possible to replace the one 
destroyed by fire Sunday morn- 
ing. 

The new barn will match the 
old, which was built in the 
1890s and predated Pulitzer 
Prize winner Louis Bromfield, 
the original owner of Malabar 
Farm. 

“The Ohio Department of 
Natural Resources’ top priority 
is to get Malabar Farm’s opera- 
tion back to normal for the 
public as quickly as possible,” 
said Glen Alexander, chief of 
ODNR’s Division of Parks and 
Recreation. 


“The department ... will 
make every effort to rebuild the 
barn as close to its original ar- 
chitecture as soon as possible.” 

ODNR is crediting firefight- 
ers who contained the blaze 


Kevin Caleiien. alaitnanen supervisor at Malabar Farm, 
Tom Dille, a visitor, about the Sunday fire that destroyed 
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& & The barn will be re- 
built as soon as possible 
and will look the same 
as the day Louis Bro- 
mfield first saw it.9 9 


— Louis Andres, Malabar Farm 
manager 


with preventing damage to the 
32-room Big House and other 
nearby structures. 

Water from farm ponds de- 
veloped by Bromfield was also 
important in fighting the fire, 
Alexander said. 

Authorities from the state fire 
marshal’s office have deter- 
mined the blaze was probably 
caused by an accidental over- 


loading in the chicken brooding 
chamber, which was housed in 
the barn, he said. 

The park is expected to be re- 
opened Thursday, giving staff 
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talks with With Dille are his daughters, Sarah and Bethany, and family friend 
the barn. Jennie Harper. (Photos by Alexander Horvath) 


New Malabar barn 
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The ruins of Malabar Farm’s barn lie near Louis Bromfield’s Big 


time to remove the debris and 
restore services, including 
electricity and water, to nearby 
structures, according to Louis 
Andres, park manager. 

The Spring Barn Dance set 
for May 29 will be held as 
scheduled, he said. Activities 
that were to be held in the Big 
Barn will be moved to another 
location at Malabar Farm. 


Andres said the foundation 
was not destroyed in the fire, 
which was discovered by Harry 
Taylor, a farm staff member. 


Andres said many concerned 


people and groups have already 
inquired about replacing the 
barn. 


“Tt is still to early to assess 
cost damage of replacing the 
barn, and no firm plans or time 
frames have been established 
for the rebuilding of the struc- 
ture at this time,” he said. “How- 
ever, the barn will be rebuilt as 
soon as possible and will look 
the same as the day Louis Bro- 
mfield first saw it.” 

Photographs of the barn will 
aid in its reconstruction, as 
well as the original floor 
beams, Andres said. 
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Artist captures feel of barn raising 


Prints will be on sale at Malabar Farm 


By Ron Simon 


News Journal 

MANSFIELD — “This is how it 
should look,” Mansfield artist 
Paul McClain said as he dis- 
played the original oil painting of 
the Malabar Farm State Park 
barn raising. 

That barn raising won’t happen 
until the weekend of Sept. 2-4, but 
prints of McClain’s oil original 
will be on sale during the event at 
$65 each. 

The money will be used to help 
finance the Timber Framers 
Guild, the group of men and wom- 
en who will be erecting the new 
Malabar barn. 

McClain’s work was commis- 
sioned by Rudy Christian of Bur- 
bank, who represents the Timber 
Framers Guild. McClain said the 
original, which measures 24 by 40 
inches, has already been sold to 


Historic 
machines 
on display 


By Rob Pasquinucci 


News Journal 


LUCAS — Steam, sawdust and 
smoke filled the air around Mala- 
bar Farm on Saturday as the his- 
toric farm prepared for today’s 
barn raising. 

The Richland County Steam 
Threshers brought several Case 
steam engines and other historic 
machines to the farm to demon- 
strate bygone methods of sawing 
logs. The steam engines were 
connected by a long belt to a huge 
saw that shredded logs into 
planks. 

The giant steam engines ‘were 
trucked in by semi and will re- 
turn for Malabar’s Heritage Days 
later this year, according to 
Steam Threshers’ President Jack 
Heller. 


Events at Malabar are the high- 
lights of the year for the 150 mem- 
bers of the Steam Threshers, 
Heller said. 


The engine operators and saw 
crews learn their craft by getting 
together with veterans who know 
the old methods of operating the 


R.G. Beer Corp., the Mansfield 
construction firm that rebuilt the 
base of the Malabar barn. 


The 500 copies being made of 
that print will measure 22% by 
14% inches, a standard size for 
framing. 

McClain said the painting took 
120 hours to complete, not count- 
ing the time he took to make pre- 
liminary drawings and photos of 
his subject at Malabar. 


McClain will be at the barn 
raising to sign each copy of the 
painting that is sold. 

Rudy Christian said close to 200 
members of the guild will be at 
Malabar to restore the barn, 
which was lost to a fire in 1993. 


Park officials expect big crowds 
during that weekend. 


McClain, who has been working 
as an artist the past 20 years, has 


Larry Schunke drives his 1916 
Case 30 horse tractor at the Mala- 
bar Farm barn raising festivities 
Saturday in Lucas. The tractors 
will help build the authentic barn 
today. 


machines, according to the club’s 
vice president, Barry Weimer. 
‘In addition to the steam en- 
gines, a pioneer encampment — 
including an authentic American 
Indian Teepee — was on display 
at Malabar. 

Steam engines powering saws 
weren’t the only way to cut wood 
in the days past — David Dauerty, 
an artisan from Constantia N.Y. 
demonstrated techniques for 
hand hewing logs irito beams. 


Dauerty said this technique was 


held down a number of jobs in his 
life. One of them, he said, was 
milking cows at Malabar Farm. 


“Tve only been working full 
time at this the past four years. 
Before then I was in graphics de- 
sign, in advertising and studios.” 

He even painted houses and 
helped install aluminum siding. 


These days he works out of his 
home on South Linden Road, 
turning a bedroom into a studio. 


Some of his most recent works 
were of the Shelby Insurance Co. 
building and the Mohican Park 
covered bridge. 


He said an artist is a business- 
man, rounding up commissions 
and making what he termed “cold 
calls” on businesses. It was a cold 
call to the R.G. Beer Corp. that 
netted him the commission for his 
barn drawing. 


Laura Saeger and Rudy Christian, both timber framers, stand behind the 
work of Paul McClain, an artist. McClain’s painting is called “Barn Rais- 
ing at Malabar.” (Photo by Annette M. Drowlette) 


Barn raising today at Malabar 


David Dauerty of Constantia, N.Y., demonstrates the old technique of honing a log Saturday at Malabar Farm in 
Lucas. The technique will be used at the farm’s barn raising today. (Photos by John Simpson) 


used to make beams for the barn 
being built today. 

Beams were hewn by hand to 
make trees easier to transport to 
construction sites, Dauerty said. 

“They wanted to make trees 
easier to move so you take as 
much weight off as you can,” 
Dauerty said. 


Barn builders would chop down 


trees and use axes to mold the 
tree into a beam. The finished 
beam would be much lighter and 
easier to pull to the construction 
site than a two-ton tree, Dauerty 
said. 


As Dauerty chopped at the pop- 
lar tree he used as a demonstra- 
tion, he explained to the crowd 
gathered around how he learned 


the ancient craft of hand hewing 
logs. 

“When I was a young boy, I had 
a fascination with sharp things, 
especially axes, much to my par- 
ents’ dismay,” Dauerty said. 


Today, Dauerty’s work will be 
put to the test as the barn raising 
gets under way at Malabar start- 
ing at 8 a.m. 
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By Ron Simon 
News Journal 

LUCAS — Barns, Louis Bromfield be- 
lieved, are an expression of everything 
that is good in farming. 

Even in the 1940s Bromfield felt the 
great tradition of Ohio’s barns was dying 
out. New barns, he felt, were strictly 
places to store the machinery. There was 
no soul, no beauty or individuality. 


He seemed to be pleased with the 
great barn he found on the old Anson 
(Earhart) property. That structure, dating 
to the 1890s, burned down April 4, a Sun- 
day morning. 


Officials at Malabar Farm State Park 
plan to rebuild the barn along its origi- 
nal lines. 

“We’ve had engineers measuring, and 
we have old blueprints from when a roof 
was built and a floor put in a few years 
ago. So we have something to go by,” said 
Park Manager Louis Andres. 

Next to the Big House, Andres said, the 
barn was the most photographed struc- 
ture in the park, giving builders plenty of 
information to work with. 

Andres had planned to have the barm 
and all its displays ready for spring visi- 
tors on Easter weekend. One of those 
displays, a chicken brooder, was identi- 
fied as the cause of the blaze. 


Jim Berry, former park director, said 
he made very few changes to the big barn 
in his day, although he added a dairy 
parlor. 

When it came to barns, Berry said Bro- 
mfield believed that cupolas were the 
most distinctive style feature a barn 
could have. 

Bromfield also believed a barn was a 
fine place for social gatherings. “When it 
came to barns, he could wax poetic,” 


Berry said. 


Bromfield praised barns as 
‘temples of abundance’ 


This passage on barns is from “Pleas- 
ant Valley,” Bromfield’s first book on 
Malabar Farm: 

“The old barns built in the time of the 
great tradition of American agriculture 
when the new land was still rich and un- 
ravaged by greed and bad farming, had 
each one its own character, its special 
beauty born of the same order of spirit 
and devotion which built the great ca- 
thedrals of Chartres or Rheims or 
Salzburg. 


“They were built out of love and pride 
in the earth, each with a little element of 
triumphal boastfulness — as if each barn 
was saying to all the rich neighboring 
countryside, ‘Look at me! What a fine 
splendid thing I am, built by a loving 
master, sheltering fat cattle and big- 
uddered cows and great bins of grain! 
Look at me! A temple of abundance and 
good living!’ ” 

Line drawing from “Pleasant Valiey” by Louis Brommerc 
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Photos courtesy of Malabar Farm State Park 


Above: Louis Bromfield rests on the lawn of the Big 
House with two of his boxers. 


Right: The Bromfields pose for an informal family 
picture while living in France. Pictured at the 
far right is the family nanny. 


Below: Boxers were constant companions of Louis 
Bromfield. it was not unusual for several to be 
found in the home at any one time. 
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at the 100th anniversary of his birth 


By Karen Palmer 


News: Jalinrial There were no Bromfield birthday 


centennial events at Malabar Farm, in 
part because of Christmas activities 
there, but park manager Louis Andres 
said Bromfield and his beliefs are part 
and parcel of the farm. 

“Really, we do it year round... We 
talk about it 365 days a year,” said 
Andres, whose office is in the former 
Bromfield nanny’s quarters on the sec- 
ond floor of the Big House. Brom- 


LUCAS — Hope Bromfield Stevens 
was born the year her father won the 
Pulitzer Prize for “Early Autumn.” 
The middle daughter of conservation- 
ist/author Louis Bromfield, Mrs. 
Stevens now lives on 1,600 acres near 
Helena, Mont., that she and her hus- 
band Bob have turned into a wildlife 
j preserve. 

A century has passed since 


SECTION 


Louis Bromfield was born, and a 
good many of the things he cared 
about live on in his daughters. The 
conservationist/author was born 
Dec. 27, 1896, in Mansfield, and 
before his death in 1956, he had 
combined his two loves — litera- 
ture and farming — at Malabar 


Farm near Lucas. 


“ve always loved country life,” 
Mrs. Stevens said during a Christ- 
mas Eve telephone interview from 
her home in the West. “We have 
elk, two kinds of deer, coyotes, 
bobcats, foxes and a lot of smaller 


wildlife, plus a variety of birds. 


The Montana Fish, Wildlife and 


Parks, from time to time, bring me 
rehabilitated animals or birds... 


We also belong to the Nature Conser- 
vancy and have a conservation ease- 
ment on the property which protects it 


forever.” 


Louis and Mary 


Bromfield’s 
youngest daughter, Ellen, 
Brazil with her husband Carson Geld 
where they continue her father’s farm- 


lives in 


ing principles. Oldest daughter Anne 


lives in Bozeman, Mont. 


Bromfield 


From page 1C 


Clay, executive producer at the 
Columbus station. 

“It’s something I’d always 
wanted to do — to get the oral 
history down,” said Andres. 
“There’s quite a few people who 
worked with Bromfield... and 
as soon as they’re gone, all that 
is too.” 

Earlier this month in 
Reynoldsburg, the state dedi- 
cated a new $15.28-million 
Louis Bromfield Administration 
Building, new home of the Ohio 
Department of Agriculture. A 
bronze bust of Bromfield was 
unveiled, and Mrs. Stevens 
spoke at the ceremony. 


Andres, who was also at the 
dedication, said, “Probably 
what he’s most noted for as far 
as the agriculture is his outspo- 
kenness toward soil conserva- 
tion because he is a man who 
was very accomplished in sev- 
eral different areas . .. He real- 
ly was a multifaceted individ- 
ual. 


“That was the most important 
thing to him — preserving the 
land and keeping it alive... and 
that’s still true with his daugh- 
ters Ellen and Hope because 
Ellen went to Brazil and took a 
rundown coffee plantation and 
is revitalizing the soil, and Hope 
has a 1,600-acre ranch that was 
overgrazed and in disrepair, 
and she’s turning it into a 
wildlife preserve. So both Hope 
and Ellen have followed their 
father’s footsteps in preserving 
the land.” 

Andres also attended an Ohio 
Ecological Food and Farm Asso- 
ciation-sponsored symposium 
at Muskingum College this year 
where Max Drake, Bromfield’s 
farm manager, talked about his 
famous employer. Drake lives 
now in Reading, Mich. Andres 
spoke about on-going projects 
to continue Bromfield’s legacy, 
particularly low-input sustain- 
able agriculture. 

Mrs. Stevens, who will be 70 


Louis Bromfield and his wife, Mary. 


field’s farm has been owned and oper- 
ated by the State of Ohio as Malabar 
Farm State Park since the 1970s. 
WOSU-TV 34 has begun filming for 
a documentary of Bromfield’s life, 
with plans to release it around Christ- 
mas time next year, according to Ed 


See BROMFIELD, page 14C 
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Louis Bromfield works in the peace and quiet of his private study at Malabar Farm. 


in June, visited the home place 
when she was in Ohio for the 
dedication. Recalling the cere- 
mony in Reynoldsburg, she 
said, “First of all, I’m extremely 
grateful to everyone who had a 
part in that. (Ohio Department 
of Agriculture Director) Fred 
Dailey, all the people in the ag 
department, the governor... 
and the Cobeys who were 
responsible for that bust there. 
(Ralph Cobey of Galion was a 
colleague of Bromfield’s and 
former director of the Malabar 
Farm Foundation which operat- 
ed the farm before the state 
assumed ownership.) 

“All of a sudden there’s an 
interest in my father after 50 
years, but I think that’s the way 
it is in this country. If you’re no 
longer popular as a writer, you 
sort of disappear. And then, all 
of a sudden, they revive you,” 


said Mrs. Stevens, — 

“Tt may have something to do 
with thé fact that sustainable 
farming is growing again... 
Daddy always believed you 
should be kind to the soil and 
care for  it...Sustainable 
means you do put things back 
and keep the condition of the 
soil really good. 

“And I believe you have to do 
that with whatever resource 
you have. Out here, they’ve 
logged the forests — private 
companies as well as the forest 
service.— and what’s happening 
now is they’re having difficulty 
finding trees big enough for 
building... You have to cut 
your forests in a sustainable 


-way,” said Bromfield’s daugh- 


ter. 


“T greatly admire what my 


father did.” 


“Every inch of it (the 
house) has been in 
hard use since it was 
built and will, | hope, 
go on being used in the 
same fashion so long 
as it stands. Perhaps 
one day it will belong 
to the state together 
with the hills, valleys 
and woods of Malabar 
Farm.” 


From “Pleasant Valley” 


by Louis Bromfield 


We 
| | SUNDAY 
December 29, 1996 


A 1896 ‘Louis Bronificlditm 


born Dec. 27 in Mansfield. 


A 1914 Graduated from | 
high school, having worked | 


as reporter during senior 


year; enrolled at Cornell Uni- | 
versity to study agriculture; | 


withdrew before end of 
school year to help run fami- 
ly farm. , 

A 1916 Enrolled at Colum- 
bia University to study jour- 
nalism; withdrew before end 
of year to enlist in U.S. Army 
Ambulance Service; sent to 
France. 

A 1917-1919 Served with 


French army; awarded Croix | i | 


de Guerre. 


& 1920-1924 Worked in | | 
New York City variously as | 


reporter, critic and advertis- 


ing manager for Associated : 


Press, Time, The Bookman 
and others. 

A 1921 Married Mary 
Appleton Wood, New Eng- 


land socialite, daughter of a 


publisher. 


A 1924 Published “The 


Green Bay Tree”; daughter 


Anne born. 


A 1925 Published “Posses- | 


sion”; left for vacation in 
France. 

A 1926 Awarded Pulitzer 
Prize for “Early Autumn.” 

A 1925-1938 Vacation in 
France extended to 14 years; 
published 10 books and two 
plays; worked briefly as 
screenwriter in Hollywood; 
daughters Hope and Ellen 
born; visited and revisited 
Malabar Coast of India. 

A 1939-1955 Returned to 
Richland County; purchased 
three farms and named them 


Malabar Farm; had the Big | A 
House built; purchased a 


fourth farm; published 18 


books, both fiction and non- | i 


fiction. 


A 1952 Bromfield’s wife ) % 


Mary dies. 


4 1956 Louis Bromfield | 
dies March 18 at University | 


Hospital, Columbus. 
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Friday, June 5, at 9 p.m. 
Wednesday, June 17, at 9 p.m. 


The Man Who Had Everything chronicles 
the life of Louis Bromfield, a best-selling 
author and Hollywood screenwriter who 
left his glamorous lifestyle behind to live on 
the land. This true renaissance man, a 
Pulitzer prize-winning novelist, had every- 
thing life could offer, yet was willing to risk 
his wealth and literary reputation to pursue 
his dream. As a result, Bromfield became 
one of America’s most influential farmers. 

Louis Bromfield (1896-1956) gained 
international fame in the 1920s and °30s as 
the best-selling novelist of Early Autumn 
and The Green Bay Tree. His wealth 
allowed him to travel the world in search of 
material for his books. His celebrity status 
and engaging personality brought about 
friendships with people ranging from 
American actors to Indian maharajahs to 
British royalty. 

Yet Bromfield gained even greater 
recognition in the 1940s and ’50s as one of 
America’s most influential farmers. He was 
among the first to warn that farmers were 
destroying the soil productivity of their 
lands by using centuries-old farming meth- 
ods. Using his Malabar Farm in Ohio to test 
new farming techniques, and his fame to 
promote agricultural practices, Bromfield 
began a crusade to advance the merits of 
soil conservation. As a result, thousands of 
American farmers adopted soil conserva- 
tion practices. 

Narrated by film legend and close 


by David Weaver 


Significant events have transpired for the WOSU 
Stations over the past few months. The Stations held 
an event in Mansfield to preview WOSU-TV’s docu- 
mentary on the life of Louis Bromfield (see page 7). 
And WOSB-FM in Marion, the newest member of 
the WOSU Classics Network, signed on the airwaves 
with great fanfare (see page 19). 


BROMFIELD PREVIEW IN MANSFIELD 


On Friday, February 27, WOSU-TV debuted its 
90-minute documentary on the extraordinary life 
and work of author-conservationist Louis 
Bromfield. More than 1,000 people attended the 
event at Mansfield’s historic Renaissance Theatre. 
The theatre holds a special place in Bromfield’s 
career—it was the site of the 1939 world premiere 
of the MGM film The Rains Came, based on one 
of Bromfield’s best-selling novels. 

TV34 and the WOSU Development Office 
sponsored the event to thank the major funders 
whose grants and contributions made the production 
possible. Among those in attendance were represen- 
tatives of the Fran and Warren Rupp Foundation, 
the Richland County Foundation, the Malabar Farm 
Foundation, and the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. 
Also honored were those who knew and worked 
with Bromfield personally and who shared their rec- 
ollections in the documentary. A reception for these 
supporters was held in the theatre’s ballroom before 
the preview screening at 7:30 p.m. 
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THE MAN WHO HAD EVERYTHING 


friend Lauren Bacall, The Man Who Had 
Everything uses rare audio recordings of 
Bromfield and first-hand accounts from 
family members, friends and neighbors to 
tell this dramatic story. Bromfield’s daugh- 
ters, Ellen Geld and Hope Stevens, both 
reveal that even as a child, Bromfield was 
torn between becoming an author or a 
farmer. While chronicling his early success 
as an author and the growth of his fame and 
wealth, they also describe their father’s 
growing dissatisfaction with this lifestyle 
that led him to fulfill his boyhood dream— 
a self-sufficient life on a farm. 

Max Drake, Malabar’s first farm man- 
ager, recounts Bromfield’s purchase of an 
Ohio farm and his surprise in discovering 
that his new farm’s soil was near ruin. He 
tells how Bromfield used a new concept 
known as soil conservation to revitalize his 
land. Drake also discloses how Bromfield 


Vuk & 


became obsessed with telling others of the 
importance of conservation methods, and 
how 25,000 people a year were soon visit- 
ing Malabar Farm to hear Bromfield 
describe his work and his farm’s progress. 

Authors David Anderson and George 
Devault describe how Bromfield drifted 
from writing fiction novels to non-fiction 
accounts of his farm life in order to spread 
the “gospel” of soil conservation. They 
share how the “secret” wedding of 
Bromfield’s close friends, screen legends 
Humphrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall, was 
instrumental in drawing attention to Malabar 
Farm. They also chronicle Bromfield’s 
decline as he fought to keep his financially 
struggling farm afloat. 

Historic and family photographs as 
well as newsreel film footage and never- 
before-seen home movies guide viewers 
through the life of this true renaissance man. 


WOSU EXTENDS A SPECIAL THANKS 


production such as The Man Who Had 

Everything takes the efforts and sup- 
port of many people to become a reality. 
WOSU-TV would like to acknowledge the 
following generous contributors for their 
financial support: 


Corporation for Public.Broadcasting 
Central Educational Network 

The Fanwood Foundation 

Malabar Farm Foundation 

Ohio Farm Bureau Federation 


WOSU’s relationship with the Mansfield commu- 
nity has had a long and fruitful history prior to the 
Bromfield production. WOSV-FM was the first sta- 
tion of the WOSU Classics Network outside of 
WOSU-FM in Columbus, signing on the air in 
June 1989. The Mansfield Symphony Orchestra's 
concerts at the Renaissance Theatre have been 
recorded and presented on FM’s Music in Mid- 
Ohio for a number of years. TV34’s programming 
is available throughout the area on cable channels. 
WOSU plans to return to the Mansfield area 
in the fall to kick off the Richland County phase of 
the WOSU Endowment Campaign. Meanwhile, our 
thanks again to everyone in Mansfield for making 
February 27 a memorable night for WOSU. 


WOSU ENDOWMENT KICKS OFF IN MARION 


The WOSU Endowment Campaign had great success 
at raising $60,000 for the construction of WOSB-FM. 
In fact, at the celebration initiating service for WOSB 
on April 14, Campaign Chairman Dr. Albert N. May 
announced a goal to go beyond the $60,000 raised for 
construction and to create a permanent endowment 
fund for WOSB at the Ohio State Marion campus. 
The WOSB Advisory Committee, consisting 
of Dr. May and Co-Chairs Edwin L. Mitchell and 
Madge Cooper Guthery, along with Ohio State/ 
Marion Dean and Director F. Dominic Dottavio 
and Director of External Affairs Joy Kaser, met 
with WOSU’s Development Director Keri Allen 
and Major Gifts Officer David Weaver in Marion 


The Richland County Foundation 
The Fran and Warren Rupp Foundation 
A Friend of WOSU 

Thanks also to Malabar Farm 
State Park and Mohican State Park 
Resort and Conference Center for their 
assistance. 

Finally, special thanks to the fami- 
ly, friends, colleagues, and neighbors 
of Louis Bromfield—and, most espe- 
cially, to his daughters Hope Bromfield 
Stevens and Ellen Bromfield Geld. 
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on April 27 to plan for the campaign. One goal dis- 
cussed at the meeting was to create a permanent 
WOSB Advisory Council to include representa- 
tives from all three counties servéd by WOSB— 
Marion, Wyandot, and Crawford. 

The minimum goal of the new endowment will 
be $25,000. As of May 8, more than $16,000 had 
been raised toward this total, bringing the grand total 
raised for WOSB (capital and endowment) to more 
than $76,000 in little more than three months. 

Many thanks to the WOSB Advisory 
Committee for its continued leadership efforts on 
behalf of WOSB. 


ARIE 61 8 ATTA S 
You are an important part of the 
WOSU family. As we approach the 
end of this fiscal year, we want to let 
you know that your generous sup- 
port, in partnership with government, 
local businesses, and the University, 
has helped make it possible for us to 
do what we do best—to bring you a 
variety of commercial-free programs 
on 820 WOSU-AM, the WOSU 
Classics Network, and TV34/42. 
Thank you for all you do for WOSU. 
Together we can ensure that quality 
programming is best represented in 
one place—on the WOSU Stations! 


Bromfield ands with his dogs at the open-air building where he sold pro- 
duce grown on the farm. The produce was kept cool by a natural spring. 


»He was ahead 
of his time) © : 


Gary Mathes 
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Bromfield sits on the lawn of the Big House with his does. 


romfield 


Story by Ron Simon 


Photos courtesy of 
Malabar Farm State Park 


Author, conservationist 


subject of biography 


nother Louis Bromfield 
premier movie night is 
coming Friday to Mans- 
field. The first was Sept. 
8, 1939, when the motion 
picture, “The — Rains 
Came,” premiered at 
both the Madison and 
Ohio theaters. The star of the show was 
author Louis Bromfield, whose book 

the basis for the movie. 


On\Friday a new Bromfield movie, 


this one a 90-minute biography of the 
man himself, will premier at the Renais- 
sance Theatre at 7:30 p.m. | 

This is a television documentary pro- 
duced by WOSU in Columbus. The rest 
of the world won‘t be seeing the finish 
product until sometime in June, sa 
producer Brian Green. 

“We don’t even have a confirm 


release date yet,” Green said. 

Jennifer Johnson, a WOSU spokes- 
woman who worked on the film, said the 
production has been in the works for two. 
years. “What people will see at the pre- 
mier won‘t be the final version but as 
close to it as we can get at this tir 

The film is sprinkled with ‘photos bor- 
rowed from Malabar Farm State Park 
archives and private collections. They 
provide a look at Bromfield and his 
great farm, one that non PKC: reve 
never seen, 

Bromfield died at the iti March 18, 
1956. He was 59 years old. f 

David Weaver, of WOSU’s develop- 
ment department, said the Bromfield 
biography began with a $50,000 gift from 
a Columbus man who thought it was 
time the Pulitzer Prize-winning author 
and conservationist got some public 
acclaim. 

More grants’ poured in as the film 
work went .on, Weaver. said. “These 
included $25,000 from the Fran and War- 
ren Rupp Foundation and $7,520 from 
thé Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 
More help came from the Ohio Farm 
Bureau and the Mala loge Sant aude 
tion. 

“This started out as q 60-minute docu- 
mentary, but when. we found out how 
interesting Bromfield was, the produc- 
ers decided to sai ug minutes,” 
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From page 1C 


Malabar Farm State Park. For his 
interview, Andres explained how the 
park carries on Bromfield’s tradition 
of agriculture and conservation in 
Pleasant Valley. 


“When WOSU first approached us it 
was to do an oral history from people 
who knew Bromfield,’ Andres said. 
“That’s something we had always 
wanted to do ourselves and couldn’t 
get to for one reason or another.” 


WOSU researchers found live films 
shot by visitors on old movie cameras 
during visits to Malabar Farm in the 
1940s. ‘““‘They were black and white, 
and there was no sound then,” Andres 
said. 


Gary Mathes of the Richland County 


Soil and Water Conservation District. 


never met Bromfield, but he works 
with the author’s legacy. He credits 
Bromfield for setting the stage leading 
to creation of conservation districts. 


“I’ve heard a lot of things about 
Louis Bromfield from area farmers 
who knew him,” Mathes said. ‘“He was 
a conservationist and an old-time envi- 
ronmentalist. He was ahead of his 
time. He wasn’t an inventor, but he 
could look at things and try to find 
ways to improve. He had an active 
mind. First he would do and then he 
would write about it.” 


That quality led to the line area 
farmers came up with: “Louie doesn’t 
keep books on his farm but books keep 
him on the farm.” 


It didn’t take WOSU interviewers 
long to find two of Bromfield’s neigh- 
bors, Dean Swigart, 71, and Dick Are- 
hart, 75. 
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Swigart, who was in grade school 
when Bromfield founded Malabar 
Fdrm in 1939, said the interviews 
brought back many memories. 


“I’m really kind of excited to see 
how it all comes out,’’ he said. ‘Louie 
added a lot of excitement to the valley. 
We found him rather interesting. He 
had a lot of influence with people in 
government.” 


In Swigart’s opinion, 1939 was a 
watershed year for agriculture, a year 
when farmers began thinking about 
conservation — and Bromfield was its 
pioneer. 


“He was also a great entertainer,” 
Swigart said, recalling the flood of gov- 
ernment leaders, writers and celebri- 
ties who came to Malabar in the ’40s 
and early ’50s. 


Still, he said, Bromfield was more an 
experimenter than a practical farmer. 
“A lot of the boys down here were 
growing better corn than Louie was.” 


But, he said, Bromfield lived long 
enough to see a lot of the changes he 
wanted start to happen. 


Dick Arehart gives Bromfield’s farm 
manager, Max Drake, credit for start- 
ing conservation practices at Malabar 
while Bromfield was away writing for 
the movies. “‘Louie just jumped on the 
bandwagon. But I’ll give him credit for 
seeing the value of it.” 

“He was a likable fellow. I never had 
the first bit of trouble with him,” Are- 
hart said. 


While some people were charmed by 
the famous movie stars who visited 
Malabar, Arehart was most thrilled 
with the arrival of Harry Ferguson, 


inventor of hydraulic systems for trac- 
tors. “It was something to meet him 
(Ferguson). His invention just revolu- 
tionized our industry.” 


Allene Gramly of Pavonia West Road 
north of Mansfield had a different view 
of Bromfield in her teenage days. 


She and her fiance, Dick Gramly, 
traveled to Malabar often and she was ~ 
present at some of Bromfield’s ser- 
mons on Mount Jeez. “He’d just drive 
up there in his Jeep and we kids would 
sit on the hay wagon while he walked 
up and down, talking about farming,”’ 
she said. ““He would talk and talk just 
as long as anyone would listen. He was 
so enthusiastic about life.” 


Several years ago, Mrs. Gramly 
wrote a booklet about Bromfield and 
that put the OSU filmmakers on her 
trail. 


All of these people and many more, 
including Max Drake and two of Brom- 
field’s daughters, Ellen Geld and Hope 
Stevens, are part of the documentary, 
David Weaver said. 


The film even includes some radio 
broadcasts and filmed speeches Brom- 
field made in his successful quest to 
inform America about modern farming 
and the environment. 


Friday’s premier evening for people 
who helped fund the film begins at 6:30 
p.m, at the Renaissance, Weaver said. 
Then, at 7:30 p.m., the curtain goes up. 


Also invited to the event are all peo- 
ple interviewed for the film and every 
Friend of WOSU in Richland County. 


Bromfield might have enjoyed this 
very much. 
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Louis Bromfield cavorts in a wide-open field with novelist Edna Ferber. 
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Ag director chats on Mount Jeez « 


By Ron Simon 


News Journal 


LUCAS — In his glory days, Louis Brom- 
field could pack Mount Jeez with thousands of 
people when he climbed atop a hay wagon to 
deliver an agricultural sermon on the mount. 

On Sunday, the director of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Fred Dailey, climbed 
windswept Mount Jeez to talk about Brom- 
field, the first of a planned series of “hillside 
chats.” But despite perfect weather, the crowd 
was sparse. 

Still, Malabar Farm State Park Farm Mana- 
ger Louis Andres said more hillside chats are 
planned for the last Sundays of July and Aug- 
ust in an attempt to bring back some of the 
traditions of Bromfield’s Malabar. 

While Dailey spoke to a small but attentive 
group around a picnic table, a near endless 
stream of visitors came and went to the hill- 
top, arriving on foot, by horse, bicycle, motor- 
cycle, auto and by one stretch limousine. 

As visitors came and went, Dailey said he’s 


By Ron Simon 


News Journal 


Bromfield aide disliked ‘The Farm’ b 


LUCAS — As Louis Bromfield once wrote, “The 


glad to see people come but too many come 
for the wrong reasons. 

“While I was at the Big House today a 
woman asked me if this was the place where 
Humphrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall were 
married. That’s probably the least significant 
thing that ever happened here,” he said. 

The significant things were Bromfield’s 
activities on behalf of agriculture. 

“He was a visionary. Today’s agriculture 
issues were issues he talked about. As he put it, 
he was ‘tetched’ by agriculture,” Dailey said. 

A native of Knox County, Dailey never met 
Bromfield but read the author’s works as a 
farm boy. He said Bromfield literally started 
the roadside marketing concept and made con- 
tour farming possible. He worked for soil and 
water conservation and preached the absolute 
moral necessity of caring for and improving 
the land. 


Bromfield was elected to the Ohio Farm 
Hall of Fame only a few years ago. Dailey said 
traditional farmers distrusted him and all the 


changes he preached. Others, Dailey said, were 
put off by his lifestyle — the movie stars, the 
books and parties at Malabar. Many, he said, 
found it hard to believe that he was anything 
more than a dabbler in agriculture. Dailey said 
time and history have changed that view. 


| Some of Bromfield’s ideas, such as feeding 


grain to livestock instead of marketing it are 
accepted today. He also favored protection of 
true wetlands and what is today called “no- 
till” plowing. 

_ Dailey does believe that Bromfield’s farm- 
ing ideas have sometimes been mis- 
represented. “He did use some commercial 
fertilzers, and if he were farming today I’m 
sure he would use some safe chemicals.”’One 
visitor, Carl Ayers, who farms near Perrys- 
ville, asked Dailey if the state would free up 
pesticides to get rid of the slugs that are dam- 
aging crops in no-till fields this year. 


Dailey said the state is careful about what 
farmers are allowed.to use. He wasn’t sure if 
the chemicals Ayers had in mind would be 


field for four years. 


available. Fae | 

Other visitors, Malabar neighbors | 
MeCormick and ‘Tim Mathers sai tt 
should be an agriculture showcase, 

Dailey said the state doesn’t need anothe 
research farm, having 13 already, an 
Malabar can serve as a n kasd 
good farm practices. _ et 

“This place is a national treasure, We're stil] 
learning from him (Bromfield), va don’t 
realize what we have here,” Dailey said, 


Larry Vance, chief of Ohio's Soil and W | 
Conservation, said Malabar will become a di, 
Play site, starting with informational signs to 

. land uses, a soil pit to display Brom. 
field’s subsoil ideas and perhaps a site for 
farm workshops. Pike -¥ 

In the meantime, Andres said, the House 
and outbuilding’ are getting a’ much reed 
Coat of paint and the pond in front of the Big 
House will be drained and ed. Andres 
thinks that might provide an excellent 
hold a workshop on farm ponds. sla 


ut loved Malabar —— 


“T had great respect for Louis. You never knew what 
would come out of him. It was exhilarating to be 


Rains Came.” 


But rain and gusting winds only added to the drama 
of Max Drake’s talk atop Mount Jeez at Malabar Farm 
State Park on Sunday afternoon. 


Nearly 200 people climbed the steep, grassy slopes 
to listen as the late Bromfield’s first managing partner 
piney about the birth of Malabar Farm in the early 

40s. 

For the 82-year-old Drake, it was a time of reunion 
hig old friends from the farm and from Pleasant Val- 
ey. 

Above the constant roar of the wind, he told an audi- 
ence that, “It’s almost impossible to tell you about the 
deep love that Louis Bromfield had for this valley and 
for his dream farm.” 


Drake earned laughs when he said his first contact 
with Bromfield was when he read “The Farm” during 
his college years. 


Max Drake gestures while speaking on top of Mount 
Jeez. (Photo by Rick Hannon) 


“Tt was so tedious I never got through it,” he said. 

Drake became Bromfield’s managing partner 
shortly after the Pulitzer Prize winning author first 
put a group of farms together. He stayed with Brom- 


around him,” Drake said. “Louis had a dream 
wanted to have it happen yesterday.” oe 

He said neither he nor Bromfield started out as soil 
conservationists. . 

“T told him I didn’t know how to farm hills because I 
was from northwest Ohio,” Drake said. “But we had 
gullies you could drop a horse in.” 

So while Bromfield went off to India on a writing 
assignment for six months, Drake said he got advice 
from state soil conservation people at Mount Gilead. 

The result was strip cropping, no fences, diversion 
ditches and other then-modern changes, : 

“When Louis got back and didn’t see square fields or 
fences he blew his stack. I never came closer to losing 
my job,” Drake told the audience. z 

But very quickly, Drake said, Bromfield saw the 
advantages and became “The greatest exponent of soil _ 
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conservation in America.’ _. 
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Bromfield’s love letter 
to farms in new edition 


new edition of Louis 
Azeniicit Pleasant 

Valley (Wooster Book 
Company, 321 pp., $14 paper) 
is cause for celebration. Per- 
haps it will help introduce 
Bromfield and Malabar Farm 
to a new generation. 

Bromfield left Pleasant Val- 
ley near Lucas when he was 
still a teen-ager and lived in 
France, India and elsewhere 
for the next 30 years, always 
dreaming of “Ohio and my own 
county.” Before the Nazis 
marched into France, Brom- 
field returned home with his 
family. He bought some adjoin- 
ing farms in Richland County 
and created Malabar Farm out 
of them. ° 

In “Pleasant Valley,” among 
his most popular books, Brom- 
field writes about his farm, the 
farms of his neighbors and, 
perhaps more importantly, his 
agricultural ideas and ideals. 

His preface describes this as 
“a romantic book.” That it truly 
is, for Bromfield romances the 
land from beginning to end. It 
is a love letter to Malabar Farm 


= and to farms in general. 


The author dismisses big 
cities and university towns as 
suitable places to live. “I wasn’t 
born for city life,” he writes. 
“What I wanted was a piece of 
land which I could love pas- 
sionately, which I could spend 
the rest of my life in cultivat- 
ing, cherishing and improving.” 

Bromfield makes a clear dis- 

‘tinction between good farms 
and bad farms. The good ones 
are beautiful; the bad ones are 
ugly. Good farmers are among 
the most intelligent men in 
their community, he says. They 
protect the land against erosion 
and return nutrients to the soil, 
while bad farmers, being idiots 
or greedy fools, take from the 
land but give nothing back. 

Proving that worn-out'land 


TERRY MAPES — 
Book Talk 


could be restored is one of the 
reasons why Bromfield bought 
the farms he did. He also want- 
ed to prove that hilly land could 
be as productive as flat land, as 
well as being much more pleas- 
ing to the eye. 

But there is much more to 
“Pleasant Valley” than just 
agriculture. There are also sto- 
ries about people, including 
Johnny Appleseed, iocal leg- 
ends like Ceely Rose and neigh- 
boring farmers like Walter 
Oakes. 

Oakes, one of Bromfield’s 
father’s best friends, was once 
widely ridiculed for his big talk 
about his small farm, called 
“My Ninety Acres.” Yet he 
proved he could produce more 
on his 90 acres than other 
farmers could on much bigger 
farms. Oakes was an old man 
when Bromfield returned to 
the valley, still farming his 90 
acres by himself and still 
mourning his wife, Nellie, who 
had died decades earlier during 
childbirth. This chapter, “My 
Ninety Acres,” may be the best 
written and most moving in the 
book. ° 

Author Gene Logsdon of 


‘ Upper Sandusky recalls in a 


new introduction to “Pleasant 
Valley” that he first read the 
book when he was 12. He 
counts it an honor to be chosen 
to write the introduction for 
this new edition. 

Logsdon says of Bromfield: 
“He viewed the farm as an 
organic whole: the garden as 
important as the cornfields; the 
woodlots as important as the 


hayfields; the wild animals as 
important as the livestock; the 
people as important as the 
financial balance sheet. If a 
civilization does not learn to do 
likewise, it is doomed.” 


Bromfield has been gone for 
a number of years, but this 
book, like Malabar Farm itself, 
remains as his gift to the world 
and a testimony to the good life 
down on the farm. 
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Bromfield remembered for farming techniques 


By Karen Palmer 
News Journal 


LUCAS — My father will be listening 
when Lauren Bacall starts talking about 
Louis Bromfield on Friday night at 9 p.m. 
WOSU-TV Channel 34 will air “The Man 
Who Had Everything” then with a repeat 
showing scheduled June 17 at 9 p.m. 

The 1'/2-hour documentary on Brom- 
field’s life takes its title from the late con- 
servationist/author’s 1935 novel. Brom- 
field wrote for a living — well enough to 
earn a Pulitzer Prize 
— but he also farmed. 
That’s how my dad, 
Jason Kisling, came 
to be in Bromfield’s §— 
living room one § 
evening in 1947. ; 

Back home after 
two years’ Army duty 
in the South Pacific, 
Dad signed up for a 
class on farming prac- 
tices at Lucas High 
School. Part of his 
World War II service was as a medic on 
Okinawa, and when he got home, farming 
with his father, John, looked good to him. 


One of the class sessions was at Brom- 


PALMER 


nar 
Bromfiel 


From page 1C 


“Living fence row, they called ~ 


it. And then the birds spread it all 
around. You can’t hardly get rid of 
the darn stuff.” 
Someone in the family sent Dad 
a copy~of Bromfield’s book 
“Pleasant Valley” while he was 
overseas, and he toted the book 
back home with him. In that book, 
Bromfield described his return to 
. Ohio and the start of Malabar 
Farm. 
Bromfield did some of his writ- 
la ing for Hollywood movies, but he 
came back to Ohio to test out his 
conservation theories on_ the 
Lucas farm he loved. Some peo- 
ple even credit him with saving 


Simplify _ 


field’s home, where the 
young farmers, all ex-GlIs, 
settled in among the famous 
author’s ever-present boxer dogs. 

Dad remembers Paul Culler, Richard 
Lehnhart, Merle Fulton, Don Rader and 
Duane Berry among his classmates. 
Vance Clever was their teacher, replaced 
later by Bill Wareham. 

“We all met in his living room, and he 
had all those dogs. I think he had three of 


Vigne Seer 4h 


rica from a second Dust 
Bowl era. 

The documentary makers 
asked film legend Bacall to nar- 
rate the film in part because she 
married Humphrey Bogart at 
Bromfield’s farm and spent her 
honeymoon there. 

“The Man Who Had Every- 
thing” will feature rare audio 
recordings of Bromfield and first- 
hand accounts from family mem- 
bers, friends and neighbors. His 
daughters reveal that, even as a 
child, Bromfield was torn 
between becoming an author or a 
farmer. 

Max Drake, Malabar’s first 


them,” Dad said. “It was kind of interest- 
ing to hear him.” 

Bromfield talked about conservation 
and how he didn’t like to see farmers 
plow up the fields because it caused the 
soil to wash away. 


Far left, Louis Bromfield 
kneels next to one of the 
dairy cows on his farm. 


Left, Bromfield was very fond 
of his boxer dogs. He is 
shown here with them 
in a field. (Photos provided) 


seemed like he was an easy- 
going fellow. He just always had 
casual clothes on, and the dogs 
were all spread out on the floor. 
I can remember that.” 


Later in the summer, the men 
in the class had a picnic on 
Mount Jeez with their wives. 
One of the highest points on 
Malabar Farm, it afforded a pic- 
turesque view of the whole 
farm. Bromfield reportedly 
liked to take people up on the 
hillside on Sunday afternoons to talk 
about his farming techniques. 

Some area farmers didn’t agree with 
Bromfield’s ideas on farming. | 

“The worst thing he did was bring that ~ 
multiflora rose over here,’ Dad said. / 


“He went all around and shook hands 
with everyone,” Dad recalled. “He 
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See BROMFIELD, page 8C 


a? Light e 
farm manager, tells of Brom- 
field’s purchase of the Ohio farm 
and how Bromfield used the new 
concept of soil conservation there. 
Drake also says 25,000 people a 
year visited Malabar to listen to 
Bromfield talk about the farm. 

Also in the documentary, 
authors David Anderson and 
George DeVault describe how 
Bromfield drifted from writing 
fiction novels to nonfiction 
accounts of his farm life in order 
to spread the message of soil con- 
servation. 

The show includes family pho- 
tographs, newsreel films and 
rarely seen home movies. 
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Louis Bromfield’s 
youngest daughter 
throws her 

support behind a 
$3-million center in 
her father’s honor 


tEhERERD ESSAMRLESEAA LS haaea- 


By Karen Palmer 
News Journal 


llen Bromfield Geld looked 
around the basement at Mal- 
abar Farm’s Big House and 
remembered other times in 
the cool, sandstone-walled 
room. 

The youngest daughter of 
Pulitzer Prize-winning author 
Louis Bromfield was in town 
to support the proposed edu- 
cation center to be built in her father’s memory. 

Plans for the $3-million center willbe 
announced Saturday at an invitation-only barbe- 
cue at the farm, sponsored by the Louis Brom- 
field Society. 

Max Drake, Bromfield’s first farm manager, 
will make the trip from his Fairfield Glade, Tenn., 
home to receive the first Louis Bromfield Award 
for Outstanding Contri- 


butions to Agriculture. 
Geld won't be at the “i'm very glad 


barbecue, though. She cl 
seeetobeinithzea, _ that Malabar still 


N.Y., with her husband exists and that 


Carson at his 50th ’ H 
reunionat Corel Uni *Hey’ve made it 
versity; The Gelds are into a park.” 
visting Sh se Ellen Bromfield Geld 


from their 240-acre 
place near Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, where they grow 
pecans and hay and grass root stock for planting 
pasture. They have a herd of 80 Santa Gertrudis 
cattle and use some of her father’s conservation 
practices there. 

Geld visited her sister, Hope Stevens, in Mon- 
tana before coming to Ohio. 

As she sat in the cool basement of the farm- 
house where she grew up, Geld sifted through 
her memories. Her hair was cut in a short bob, 
and she was dressed comfortably in a shirt and 
jeans. 

“T used to play pool in the next room,” she said, 
gesturing toward a doorway. “While my husband 
was in the Army (during the early 1950s), I lived 
in the little house down the road, the one called 
the Ceeley Rose House, and during that time I 
had a little business here in the (basement) 
kitchen. I made jams and jellies.” 
fe tee Geld said two farm wives, Jenny Oakes and 
Ellen Bromfield Geld, youngest daughter of Pulitzer Prize-winning author and pioneer revamp is her in the jam, peach and 
conservationist Louis Bromfield, was in the area to support a new center in her father’s P Y 
honor. (Dave Polcyn/News Journal) See BROMFIELD, page 7B 
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__ LUCAS — Malabar Farm State 
Park will step into the next cen- 
tury with a new visitor center and 
_ more educational programs, the 
_ park’s manager says. 
__ The park, former home of Pu- 
litzer Prize-winning author and 
sriculturalist Louis Bromfield, 


said the park’s technical advisory 
board has designed “Malabar 
2000, A Vision for the Future,” 
_ which is to be inititated by 1994. 
The 2000 plan shows park offi- 
‘ _ cials and public support groups 
what steps need to be taken if the 
park is to survive. 
The plan also examines ideas 
for modernizing farming tech- 
| niques while decreasing the use 
_ of chemicals in crop production. 
. The last part of the plan exam- 
ines additional facilities to in- 
erease revenue and accomodate 
_ large groups. 

Planning has begun for a two- 
story Education-Visitor » Center, 
intended to house an educational 

area, an auditorium, an atrium, a 


‘meeting area and another gift 


. Workers are trying 


ng ger Louis Andres. 


Geld said. 
enjoyed seeing 
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inals as closely as possible. 
ings also need repairs, according to Malabar 


“He died much too young,” 

“He would have 

his grandchil- ~ 4 
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This is an artist’s rendering of the proposed two-story Education-Visitor Center at Malabar Farm State Park. 


Planning has begun for a two-story Education-Visitor Center, intended to house an 
educational area, an auditorium, an atrium, a meeting area and another gift shop. 
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to prevent wear and tear on the 
house. 


The center is designed to pro- 
vide room for more farming work- 


shops and an area for guest . 


speakers. 


“Everything will be in one nice 
location,” Andres said. “It will 
blend in just like the barn and 
will be painted green and white 
like everything else.” 


Park officials plan to pay for 
the center and an expanded 
parking lot with state and private 


said. 


money, and capital improvement 
fund-raisers. Andres said the 
farm averages an estimated $7,000 
a year from The Friends of Mala- 
bar organization, which helps fi- 
nance the preservation of the 
farm and animals. Park officials 
have no estimates on the cost of 
the project. 


The second gift shop planned 
for the center would feature more 
specialty items by Ohio: artists 
and crafts people. It will also 
have what Andres calls a full 
Bromfield line, which will in- 
clude Bromfield’s books and the 


the Big House 


A protective film will be put on the windows to 
keep out the damaging rays of the sun, which have 
already faded carpets, wallpaper and furniture, he 


Park officials also hope to install a climate- 


ks. 
Water-damaged hs 


ne hele 


» gat 


_ control system to eliminate the damaging effectsof § 
humidity. A fire suppression system is also inthe — 


ti 


il 


farm’s products from maple syrup 
to pumpkins. 


“We'll be able to offer more and 
increase our revenue,” Andres 
said. 


The administration also has de- 
cided to change its present volun- 
teer advisory board, which han- 
dles the park administration and 
development, into a formal exec- 
utive board with supporting com- 
mittees. The board will be incor- 
porated as a non-profit organiza- 
tion in order to receive more gov- 
ernment grants, Andres said. 


Wheelchair access is planned for the Big House \aem 
and the proposed new center. 
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i we e te: to all the fancy stores _She shares her father’s pas- he really wasn’t into modern (t 
m = e I eiman-Marcus in New _ sion for conservation, too. American agriculture. But Max \ 
ork,” said Bromfield’s daugh- “One of the worst things that had just come out of the univer- a 
¥ ter. the United States has done for _ sity, and he really introduced my i 
i] Bt ae is all byron ae eae! foi 5S others has been to cre- 8, to such things as contour \ ‘ 
st. at they’ve made ate the consumer society. It’s arming. . 
. it into a park because none of us kind of a monster. We always “Max wasn’t afraid to suggest" A 
{ could have maintained it, and I think of economic growth... but things to my father. He was a \t B 
y ame Ss lige pds se gene pale growth ig pre os be brave man,” she said witha , y 
‘ conservation an t on waste, and practically laugh. 
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h lated as they shouldbe.” sustainable agriculture.” Bromfield Center for education ° TT 
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ited Brazil twice before his from French farmers because news.com. ’ 4 
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By Linda Partlow 
News Journal 
LUCAS — Malabar Farm State 
Park might get a piece of its heri- 
tage back within the next two | 
years, a state park official said. | 
Dan West, assistant chief on 
Ohio parks, said officials at the 
Department of Natural Resources 
and the Division of Parks and | 
Recreation hope to start work on — 
a new dairy barn at Malabar 
Farm by 1994. - 
The original barn was de- | 
stroyed by fire in April when an | 
electrically operated brooder, 
used to hatch chickens, malfune- 
tioned. 
“We're moving as fast as we can L 
and getting public comment on — 
what the barn should be like," 
West said. 8) 


| 
| 


t 


Malabar Farm manager Louis x p 


Andres said the exterior of the | 
barn would look the same the _ 
original, built in the 1890s, but the _ 
inside must comply with state — 
codes. He said a fire suppression £ 
system must be installed, andthe — 
barn must be accessible to dis- — 
abled visitors. a | 
The new barn would be the first 
step in the Malabar 2000 plan, 
which outlines projects and 
changes in the park’s administra- 
tion and development. ae 
West said his department is 
willing to move money from other 
projects and put it toward the — 
construction of the new barn, 
which he estimates may cost be- 
tween $500,000 and $1 million. 


Park supporters would like to | 


see the return of dairy cattle to « 


the farm. West said the parks de- | 


partment would consider replac- 
ing the cattle if a private group | 
helps out. eC a 
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abar Farm 
(ill Exudes 
lar Quality 


Author Louis Bromfield’s 

Ohio estate was home to 
star-studded celebrities and 
advanced farming techniques. 


By Steve Korba, Field Editor 
Canton, Ohio 


| LOVE both photography and his- 
tory, so Malabar Farm State Park 
near Mansfield, Ohio is one of my 
favorite places to spend a day. 

Don’t forget your camera because 
Malabar Farm is a beautiful place. 
The state of Ohio operates this vi- 
brant 918-acre working farm nes- 
tled in the hills of Pleasant Valley— 
an apt name if there ever was one. 
Much of the farm is still wooded, and 
numerous trails are available for hik- 
ing or horseback riding. 


I find the man who created it— __ woRpsMITH’S ABODE. At Mal- 
abar Farm, you'll see Louis Brom- 
field's sprawling Big House (at top), 
including the small study (at right) 
where he wrote his books. The 


3 mie 31 | tags produce stand (above) sells 
Bromfield was one of America’s — fryits and vegetables in season. 


Pulitzer Prize-winning author and 
noted conservationist Louis Brom- 
field—as fascinating as the farm is 
lovely. From the 1920s to the ’50s, 


most popular fiction writers. He won 

a Pulitzer in 1927 for his novel Early 
Autumn and earned an O. Henry Short 
Story Award in 1929 for The Scarlet 
Woman. 

While he loved to write, Bromfield 
enjoyed farming even more. In 1939, he 
bought three worn-out farms and creat- 
ed Malabar Farm. He then set about 
restoring the land’s fertility and even- 
tually became known as the “father of 
sustainable agriculture”. 

Cultivated a Hollywood Link 

This talented man also wrote screen- 
plays for movies, and several of his 
books were made into movies, too. As a 
result, he struck up friendships with 
Hollywood stars, and they often visited 
his farm. 

Bromfield designed and built the 


38 


farm’s rambling home, the Big House, 
and it’s still the farm’s centerpiece. Half 
farmhouse and half mansion, the 32- 
room home was the site of many a lav- 
ish party, playing host to both local 
farmers as well as movie legends like 
James Cagney, Humphrey Bogart, Lau- 
ren Bacall and Errol Flynn. 

Bogart was one of Bromfield’s good 
friends. In 1945, Bogart married Lauren 
Bacall in the Big House, and Brom- 
field was the best man. I can’t walk 
through the house without thinking 
about this famous Hollywood couple. 

Today the graceful home looks much 
as it did when Bromfield died in 1956. 
Like most people, I always admire the 
architecture, the French antiques and 
the lovely artwork. But most of all, I ad- 
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mire Bromfield. Here was a man who 
lived life on his own terms and moved 
easily among the rich and famous, yet 
devoted himself to the comparatively 
mundane task of preserving America’s 
farmlands. 

Take a Tractor Tour 

To tour the sprawling farm itself, I 
recommend a tractor-pulled wagon ride 
narrated by a knowledgeable park 
ranger. I also wouldn’t pass up the gift 
shop attached to the Big House. The 
shop sells snacks—fudge is the house 
specialty—and souvenirs. 

There’s also a pleasant eatery on the 
grounds, the Malabar Inn restaurant, 
built in 1820 as a stagecoach stop. Next 
to the Inn is the Malabar Farm produce 
stand, which sells spring-cooled fruits 


COUNTRY DISCOVERIES 


egy 


and vegetables in season. 
It’s interesting to note that 


whenever Bromfield’s celebrity | OHIO. 


friends visited, they all abided 
by his rule: “Them that works, 
eats!” That meant every guest was 
assigned chores. 

James Cagney, for instance, worked 
at the produce stand on several occa- 
sions. I can only imagine visitors’ sur- 
prise when they found themselves buy- 
ing, say, a bushel of apples from him! 

The park offers several well-run spe- 
cial events throughout the year, and I’ve 
enjoyed many of them (a Maple Syrup 
Festival is slated for March 2-3 and 9- 
10, 2002). No matter what season you 
visit here, there’s something for every- 
one at Malabar Farm. (st0F] 
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farm.org or call 1-419/892-2784. 
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FUN O E FARM. Visitors can enjoy a host of activities at Malabar 
Farm, ranging from feeding chickens (at top) to touring the farm 
on a horse-drawn wagon (above). The farm also hosts numerous 
special events throughout the year, like Ohio Heritage Days (Sep- 
tember 28-29, 2002), which includes a vintage tractor show (at left). 


Before You Visit... Mansfield 
is in north-central Ohio, about 
halfway between Akron and Co- 
lumbus and just northwest of I-71. 
Malabar Farm State Park is about 
15 miles southeast of Mansfield, near 
the junction of State Highways 95 and 
97. The park is open year-round, but 
tours of the Big House won't be avail- 
able from January through April 2002, 
due to renovation work. A nominal fee 
is charged for Big House tours. 
For details, consult www.malabar 


Carousel Park, featuring the first new 
hand-carved wooden carousel built 
since the 1930s  & ...the Living Bi- 
ble Museum, which brings the Bible to 
life with 41 life-size dioramas ® & ... 
and the 47-acre Kingwood Center, with 
brass magnate Charles 
King’s French Provincial 
mansion and stunning i 
gardens @ G@ &. 

To learn more about 
these and other attrac- 
tions, call the Mansfield 

sand Richland County 
Convention and Visitors 
Bureau at 1-800/642-8282 
Or Visit www.mansfield 
tourism.org. 
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More to See... Mansfield offers sev- 
eral attractions, including Richland 


Mansfield 
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Malabar Farm 
State Parks | 
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Louis Bromfield | 


[A CLOSER LOOK 


Communist sympathizer 
- allegations not proven 


"By Lisa Loeffler 
News Journal 


i ield: Puli ize wi dicated 
UCAS — Louis Bromfield: Pulitzer Prize winner, de 
Rb yaa ott ess visionary farmer, friend to Hollywood 


celebrities ... communist sympathizer? 

That’s what the feds thought in 1941. : don 

A never-before-publicized Federal Bureau of Investigation 
file kept on Bromfield between 1941 and 1954 includes ak 
mation about many of the Mansfield native’s speeches, soc 
affiliations and allegations that he was a friend to the Commu- 


ist Party. ‘ } : 
f The a file does not say Bromfield is a communist. 
And, according to a national expert on the bureau, if Brom- 
field was a communist, it would have said so in the file. 


| A CLOSER LOOK * 
The Bromfield File 


Bromfield 
From page 1A 


amazing how far-reaching the bureau’s 
surveillance went. 

“Everyone was of interest,” he said. 
“The bureau under (director J. Edgar) 
Hoover was a squirrel.” 

Like many others during the Hoover 
years, Bromfield’s file started with a 
memo that an “unknown outside 
source” gave the New York City office 
information that Bromfield was tied to 
left-wing organizations. 

“It is reported that sometime ago he 
purchased a large farm in the vicinity 
of Mayfield (sic), Ohio, where he has an 
unusual number of visitors. Many of 
these visitors come from other parts of 
the world and on several occasions peo- 
ple who have been under suspicion 
were reported to have visited this 
farm.” 

In other words, Bromfield apparently 
was associating with others being 
watched by the FBI. 

The memo cites a Chicago report 
claiming a communist attorney and a 
French actress who was reported as a 
German spy had been house guests at 
Malabar Farm. It also notes that some- 
one who arrived recently in the country 
and had been associated with a number 
of prominent Germans hurriedly visit- 
ed the farm. The names of these people 
are blacked out. 

Throughout the file, the FBI has 
obscured many names, either to avoid 
invasion of personal privacy or to keep 
from disclosing the identity of a confi- 
dential source. A spokeswoman said the 
bureau’s policy is not to protect people 
once they are dead, so anyone whose 
name has been blacked out either is still 
alive or was an informant who request- 
ed anonymity. 

Theoharis said confidential sources 
could be just about anyone. Many files 
were started based on information from 
someone who was just nosy or mad at 
someone else. 

“You have a lot of citizens distrusting 
their neighbors,” he said. “This wasn’t 
atypical.” 

Theoharis is writing a history of the 
FBI from 1939 to 1956. He authored 
several books on J. Edgar Hoover and 
was editor and contributor to “The FBI: 
A Comprehensive Reference Guide.” 
Theoharis was a consultant to the 
National Archives Task Force on FBI 
Records and to the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence Activities. He 
has testified before Congress on elec- 
tronic surveillance policy, federal 
records policy and the Freedom of 
Information Act. 
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One of the many pages in Louis Bromfield’s FBI file. 


2 On 


_ The Bromfield File _ 


“Bromfield was not a CP (Communist Party) member,” said 
Athan G. Theoharis, professor of history at Marquette Uni- 
versity and author of several books on the FBI. “It would be 

egorically stated.” 
penis an file was declassified recently following a 1997 
freedom of information request filed by the News Journal. 
Besides detailing Bromfield’s alleged activities, the manual- 
ly typed pages provide a glimpse of the Cold War hysteria 
that led to McCarthyism. 

Neither Theoharis nor FBI spokeswomen could say how 
many files the bureau had on people who were communists 
or people who were suspected of being communists or 
sympathizers in the 1940s and 1950s. Theoharis said it’s 


See BROMFIELD, page 6A 
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dramatically in size during the 1940s 
and 1950s. The bureau had approxi- 
mately 300 agents in 1932, 600 in 1936, 
900 in 1939 and then grew to about 5,000 
in 1945 and 7,000 in 1952. 

“It explodes after ’45,”’ Theoharis 
said. “They’re beginning to increase 
monitoring.” 

The problem with the FBI’s growth, 
in Theoharis’ opinion, was that the 
investigation being done by more 
agents had nothing to do with the 
bureau’s role as a federal police agency. 

“There’s no federal crime involved,” 
he said, addressing many of the files 
started under Hoover. “That’s the prob- 
lem with the bureau’s expansion. 

“A communist sympathizer is not a 
federal crime,” he said. Even being a 
Communist Party member was not a 
crime. “The problem really is the infor- 
mation should not have been collected. 

“What was the crime?” 


— —- 


— 


of the bureau file. 

One memo cites a 1943 article from 
the National Maritime Union newspa- 
per in which the union president said 
Bromfield wrote a letter saying he 
would be glad to be a sponsor for the 


Committee for the Protection of the ° 


Foreign Born. According to the FBI, 
one thing the committee fought against 
was the attempt to deprive a California 


gi Party leader of his citizen- 
ship. 


A confidential informant also told the 


FBI that Bromfield spoke by phone toa 


1942 New York rally sponsored by the . 
Allied Voters against Coudert. Frederic 


R. Coudert was a New York state sena- 
tor who conducted an investigation of a 
communist organization in the New 


~ 


# 


4 


« blacked out) had previously announced 
) the party was going to undertake,” the , 
‘ file reads. 


we 


Theoharis said the FBI is reluctant to 
talk about ‘this time period. Although 
bureau representatives tried to explain 
a lot of its World War II and post-World 
War II era reports when they became 
public in the 1970s, Theoharis said they 
didn’t talk for long. 

“Tt looks back at this as an aberration 
and a dark part of its history” he said. 

“Clearly, it’s very hard to offer justi- 
fication with those cases,” he said. “The 
bureau’s role is not to pass judgment on 
individuals.” 

Although they would help explain 
many of the documents in Bromfield’s 
file, two FBI spokeswomen would not 
elaborate on the nature of the case. The 
FBI no longer has a historian. 

Included in the FBI’s file on Brom- 
field is a memo addressed to Hoover 
from his assistant director, PE. Fox- 
worth, dated Nov. 4, 1942. It notes that 
an October New York Daily News col- 


m= er 


’ The file reports on various activities | — 


of Bromfield’s, including contact with 


La Bw ae Whe 


umn talked about Bromfield’s involve- 
ment with the “pink” dinner in which 
several famous actors walked out. It 
also says Bromfield was chairman of a 
dinner at New York’s Hotel Astor, held 
under the auspices of the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, an alleged 
communist front. 

“The above facts are being transmit- 
ted to you for your information and 
unless specifically advised to the con- 
trary, no further action will be taken by 
this office,” Foxworth wrote. Theoharis 
said sentences such as this show how 
much the FBI was interested in taking 
down any information, regardless of 
whether it really had any business wor- 
rying about the matters. 

The file includes several memos 
about what Bromfield allegedly said 
and who he associated with, using 
informants and newspaper clippings. 
The writings include a lot of informa- 

Bromfield apparently was_ inter- 
viewed by bureau agents in 1942 in con- 


members of the Communist Party or © nection with the investigation of some- 


alleged communist fronts. The file ~ 


includes statements from an informant 
that, in 1943, the managing editor of 
The Daily Worker, a communist news- 
paper, and another person visited 
Bromfield at Malabar Farm, 

“The informant didn’t know the rea- 


son for the visit to the subject, but. 


believed that it might have had some- 


one who once had visited Malabar 
Farm. The person’s name is blacked out 
in the file, although the investigation is 
listed as Internal Security-G (German). 

Bromfield had contact with the FBI 
again in 1942, when he sent a telegram 


@to Hoover asking a favor for an old 
=friend. The file does not say what the ~ 


friend was being investigated for, but 


thing to do with the plan of trying nef Bromfield said he would appreciate 


influence the farmers, which (name 


Theoharis said notes such as this in 
FBI files are particularly disturbing. 


, “It’s very difficult to evaluate the cof the investigation into Bromfield. # 
‘ credibility of the individual,” he said. , Theoharis said the document is what's 


& 


anything Hoover could do to speed up 


jchis or her “clearance.” He later sent a 


“the matter. 


The file ends with a two-page May 28, “@ 


1954, memo that serves as.a s 


© The informant may have been incor- “known as a blind memo, meaning it was 


informant knew of the visit to Malabar 


| rect. Because there’s no note of how the _-not signed by anyone. There is no 


‘bureau letterhead at the top, only the 


. « Farm, Theoharis said it should not nec- ’< 


-&. 


6 


York City schools. g 


above-enumerated 


essarily be assumed as fact. “That's 4 
»@ simply an unsupported allegation. 


Theoharis said it’s hard to say if 
Bromfield knew the FBI had a file on 
i him. Although he might have figured 
such would be the case, given his affili- 
ations and beliefs, the bureau would not 


have confirmed the existence of a file if 
ma hehad asked. 0) —-~wr age 
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From page GA 


word “confidential.” 

“The bureau consistently main- 
tained its files were confidential,” 
Theoharis said. But memos such 
as this routinely were released to 
members of Congress, federal 
agency members and the media. 
Theoharis said it was a conven- 
ient way for the FBI to release 
information without anyone 
being able to prove how the infor- 
mation got out. 

The blind memo includes four 
paragraphs of  Bromfield’s 
alleged affiliations and activities 
and was attached to 1943 and 
1944 reports from special 
agents. The memo ends: “In 
1947, a confidential source 
advised that Bromfield was a 
‘communist sympathizer.’ 

“As you will note, some of the 


Bromfield’s opposition to Fascism and his 
efforts in experimental agrisulture might 
have interested the FBI. 


tions with which Bromfield 
allegedly was connected have 
been cited by the Attorney Gen- 
eral under Executive Order 
10450 (an internal security mat- 
ter dealing with espionage) or by 
a committee, investigating sub- 
versive activity. 

“The forgoing information is 
furnished to you as a result of 
your request for an FBI file 
check and is not to be construed 
as a Clearance or a nonclearance 
of the individual involved. This 
information is for your use and 
is not to be disseminated outside 
of your agency.” 

Theoharis said the memo 
could have been to a conserva- 
tive congressman or someone in 
a federal agency. Presidents 
often make comprehensive 
name checks, in which they ask 


for such information on cértain 
‘groups of people. President Lyn- 


don Johnson made massive 


were writing critically about 
Vietnam, Theoharis said. 

In Bromfield’s case, Theo- 
haris said he doubted President 
Dwight Eisenhower made this 
request. Although the bureau 
generally would not address the 
memos to anyone, he said it 
would have put the president’s 
name at the top so he would be 
identified as requesting infor- 
mation in case anyone got in 
trouble. 

Although the bureau’s investi- 
gation of Bromfield did not pro- 
duce any charges and it doesn’t 
appear it was common know!l- 
edge or caused any damage to 
his reputation, Theoharis said it 
still is disturbing to hear about. 

“It’s not so innocent,” Theo- 
haris said of the bureau’s 
actions. “Clearly there is a ‘1984’ 
(Big Brother) intent.” 

Reporter Lisa Loeffler can be 
reached at 521-7274. 


FBI officials refused to elaborate on the nature of i 


shown here at his desk at Malabar Farm. Author Athan G. Theoharis says the FBI ma ; 
be reluctant to discuss the case Lecause it considers it a 


Like man 


y writers of the period, Louis 
Hollywood celebrities may have attra 
He is shown here with actress Myrn 


ts investigation of Bromfield 


“dark part of its history.” 


tion about Bromfield’s interest in for- 
eign countries such as Russia and 
France, where he lived for 14 years. 
The executive producer of a recent 
PBS documentary about Bromfield said 
he was not surprised to hear of the FBI 
file’s existence. Ed Clay, station manag- 
er for WOSU-TV and executive produc- 
er of the Emmy-award winning “The 
Man Who Had Everything,” said Brom- 
field’s connections to Hollywood, his 
writing career and some of his ideas 
about farming and conservation proba- 
bly made him an obvious target for the 
FBI. Sie ae a 
“Everybody thinks “they. have an 
angle on something,” he said. “If it was- 
n’t sort of. a‘ democratic, capitalistic 
approach to it, it’s labeled as other.” 
Clay said Bromfield’s life at Malabar 
Farm — experimenting .with uncom- 
mon soil preservation practices, giving 
Sunday sermons on Mount Jeez about 
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Cted the attention of the FBI. 
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Kids touched 
by Bromfield, 
his heritage 


Malabar Farm teems 
with visitors for event 


By Ron Simon 
News Journal 


MANSFIELD — Ellen Brom- 
field Geld remembered Grandma 
Tora, and that made a great Her- 
itage Day for Matias and Sarah 
Bonnier of New Albany, Ohio. 

The couple and their little girl, 
Tora, came to Malabar Farm 
State Park for Heritage Days on 
Saturday just to meet Ellen Geld 
and get her autograph on her new 
book, “The Heritage.” 

The Bonniers had to wait. The 
Signing line stretched out of the 
barn and across the barnyard to 
the Big House where Geld’s book 
about life with her father, Louis 
Bromfield, was selling madly. 


Rick Henthorne of Mount Ver- 
non works on the anvil, shaping 
metal at his blacksmith shop at 
Malabar Farm during Heritage 
Days on Saturday. 


“Tora’s grand- 
mother, whose 
name was also 
Tora, lived in a 
house close to 
Malabar Farm,” 
Sarah Bonnier 
said. “She and 
Louis Bromfield. 
were great 
friends, and she 
translated many 
of his books into 
Swedish for 
publishers in 
that country. 
When Tora died,— 
there was a pic- 
ture of Louis 
Bromfield on a 
table next to her 
bed.” 

‘When the 
Bonniers finally 
reached Geld’s 
table and_ told 
their story, Ellen 
Geld remem- 
bered and signed 
their copy of her 
book in memory 
of Grandma Tora. 

Matias Bonnier already was 
thumbing his way through the 
book, looking for Tora. 


The Bonniers were among 
thousands of visitors who poured 
into Malabar Farm State Park on 
an almost weather-perfect Satur- 
day. They parked in far away 
fields and came riding in behind a 
small fleet of tractors. 

Among them were Bob and 
Ellen Williams of Rittman, Ohio, 
their children and grandchildren. 
“We come every year to see the 


te. ns 


Ellen Bromfield Geld talks to Tora and Sarah Bonnier, 


old stuff and show the kids how 
things used to get done,” Williams 
said as he took a grandchild over 


to see a real blacksmith at work. 


The blacksmith, a burly engi- 
neer from Mount Vernon named 
Rick. Henthorne, hammered 
away at a red-hot piece of metal 
on his anvil. “You sure couldn’t 
make a living at this, but you can 
have a lot of fun. 

“There’s hardly anyone around 
who can tell you how to do this. 
I’ve only been doing it for a cou- 
ple years. I learn as I go. This is 
the only show I do.” 
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Henthorne’s hot, smoky shop 
was part of a Civil War encamp- 
ment where soldiers from Ash- 
land were firing cannons, and 
burly, bearded woodsmen were 
tossing tomahawks. 

Visitors could ride around the 
farm on wagons pulled by huge 
draft horses. They could eat hot 
dogs and chug lemonade on a 
small midway, visit dozens of 
craft booths, which have béen 
expanded this year, or help make 
apple butter over an open fire 
with the Scouts of Troop 316 from 
Oak Harbor. The kids and their 
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both from New Albany, Ohio, during Geld’s book signing during 
Ohio Heritage Days at Malabar Farm on Saturday. Geld remembered the Bonniers’ grandmother from her days at the 
farm. (Eric Kluth/News Journal photos) 


fathers are a tradition at Her- 
itage Days. 

There were tours of . Louis 
Bromfield’s Big House, and a 


field full of smoke-belching- 


steam tractors that would vent 
loud. ; 

But the center of the event this 
year was Louis Bromfield’s 
daughter, who spent a very busy 
day in the Big Barn meeting her 
public and sharing memories of 
people like Grandma Tora. 


Reporter Ron Simon can be 
reached at 521-230, 
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Below is a letter from Pete Gunder to Max Drake for Max’s proposed book. 


| It is a short biography of Pete’s life after returning from WW II. 


Dear Max, 


Please note, on enclosed breeding record that March 10, 1946 
was a very important day of my life. After a weeks Breeding School 
at Ohio State University I was anxiously waiting for the Dairy 
Service Unit board of Richland County to hire me to be the full time 
breeding technician. I was informed by the County Agent, George 
Ganyard that I was chosen to be the Artifical Inseminator. That 
was after World War II and automobiles were a premium if one didn't 
have one to begin with. Fortunately I had a car (37 Chevrolet) 
to come home to after three years in service and was well kept by 
my wife Betty. 


As my car became worn out from the hard miles a Breeding 
Technician had to travel, my brother made it possible for me to 
get a new Chevrolet. Boy, was I proud of my new car until the first 
snow arrived. Inexperienced driving on slippery roads, my new car 
went into a spin and wound up around a telephone pole. Until I 
could get my car repaired I had to use all our savings to purchase 
another second hand car. Mr. Ganyard helped me acquire equipment 
such as a microscope to check semen and an electric roaster to 
sterilize inseminating tubes. This was part of my training program 
through the G.I. Bill. 
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I inseminated some 600 cows the first year and by that time 
I was confident that i could do the job. 


Years brought changes: One of the changes was the flying bull. 
This was semen delivered to the Marion, Ohio airport and from there 
flew over the arieas of the inseminator and made the drop of little 
boxes attached to a parachute. Many hours was spent searching for 
our little box of semen even though I would see it depart from the 
plane. I have even had to climb a tree to retrieve the box. 


Boy, was it a wonderful change when the frozen semen was 
perfected. 
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As more changes came about down through the years I was one 
that became excited about getting mares with fold. After about a 
year of breeding Iwas glad to quit as it wasn't successful for me to : 
get a mare with fold. 
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In my area is the Ohio State Reformatory, and every day I was 
called to breed a few cows. In the dairy drpartment was many inmates 
as trustees. On the evening of September 26th, 1969 I guess I trust- 
ed a couple of inmates to much. After breeding some cows I prepared 
to leave, two trustees entered my car and forced me to leave the 
reformatoru area with them. Two hours later I was some 60 miles 
from my home town and free from my abducters. The inmates took my 
car and was captured in a road block in Waynesburg, Ohio. They 
totaly damaged my car. I was chauffered by the State Police and 
Sherriff's and arrived home about 4 A.M. The inmates received an 
additional sentence, but every so often I re-live my experience of 


that day. 
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I did enjoy my work as an inseminator, visitng with farmers, 


old and young, working with a good group of people and other 
inseminators. 


After one dozen new cars and some seventy eight thoursand 
miles I retired from the artifical breeding field. I was pleased 
to have the privilege of being the only inseminator during the 
twenty six years that our County had NOBA breeding service. 


At my retirement the farmers took the training to breed 
their own animals. My retirement was on January 1, 1972 after 
26 years of breeding services. 


After retirement I took up work as a custodian at our local 
school for three years to then become fully retired. Then I became 
a substitute school bus driver and I was allowed to work 59 days 
a year. 


I hope I have given you some useful information for your 
book. This is not the first book that Had a part of. remember 


Good Lack, Max 


Sincerely 
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Betty & Pete Gunder on Mount Jeez 
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Betty Gunder, Shelagh Speers (Daughter-in- 
Law) standing with ‘Pete’ Gunder 
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Shelagh Speers (Daughter-in-Law), Betty 
Gunder, & ‘Pete’ Gunder on Mount Jeez 
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Laura Gunder, daughter of Greg & Shelagh 


Shelagh Speers & Greg Gunder on Mount Jeez ; 
gn op * Jee at the Farm during 2000 Foundation Dinner aK 
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